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THE DISMISSAL of an assistant foreman at the 
Government Printing Office, Washington, because he 
had been expelled from the local labor union, sug- 
gests the lengths to which such organizations think 
they can go by setting up rules which contravene 
existing laws. In this case the foreman rendered 
himself objectionable by pointing out methods for 
reducing expenses in his department. For this act 
of duty, highly creditable to him, he was arraigned by 
the Union ; notice was then sent to the Public Printer 
Stating that the foreman was no longer a member in 
g00d standing, and his chief, the Public Printer, 
directed his removal. The foreman appealed to the 
President and the Civil Service Commission, with 
the result that he is now reinstated. Mr. Roosevelt, 
in his official letter on the subject, said: “There is 
ne objection to the employees of the Government 
Printing Office constituting themselves into a union 
if they so desire; but no rules or resolutions of that 
union can be permitted to override the laws of the 
United States, which it is my sworn duty to enforce.” 
The incident discloses once again that the labor 





unions think that they can set up an imperium in 
imperio, and flout the laws of the State and the Na- 
tion. They should be undeceived in plain terms. 





CopPER PRODUCTION in Japan last year showed an in- 
crease of nearly 10 per cent. Recent rather wild 
statements, which have been made in some American 
papers, have called out a letter from Mr. Yukawa, 
Japanese Consul-General in New York. The produc- 
tion, according ‘to his figures, amounted to 66,700,000 
lbs. of refined copper in 1902, an increase of 5,830,000 
Ibs., or 9.6 per cent., over the previous year. Part 
of this was due to the adoption of improved meth- 
ods at the mines; but a considerable part of it to the 
reopening of the Besshi Mine, which was disabled by 
a tidal wave in 1901. That mine produced last year 
10,300,000 Ibs. of copper, while the Ashio—the larg- 
est mine in the country—turned out 14,900,000 Ibs. 
Japanese copper is in large part consumed at home, 
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or sent to China, the exports to the West amount- 
Besides the mines 
named, there are a number of smaller ones, the 
Japenese reports including 160 companies, which 
produce more or less copper. From the greater part 
of these mines only copper is obtained; though in 
some cases, the metal contains gold, silver and other 


ing to a moderate figure only. 


values. 





THE LEGISLATURE of Cape Colony has pronounced 
against the admission of Chinese into South Africa,. 
but the Natal Assembly has rejected a petition op- 
posed to their importation. In the meantime the 
Railway Committee has been instructed to restrict. 
the number of Kaffirs employed on railroad construc- 
tion, so as not to hamper the mines. At Johannes- 
burg the sentiment in favor of importing Chinese 
coolies is strengthening, as the white laborers are be- 
ginning to appreciate that the Chinaman will not 
compete with skilled workmen. Every effort is being 
made to solve the labor problem and, thereby, to re- 
move the cloud which darkens the gold mining in- 
dustry of South Africa. 





AN EPISODE AND ITS MORAL. 


The recent eclipse of a fine career, identified with 
the titanic growth of the iron and steel industry of 
this country, has evoked a good deal of moralizing 
of a thoughtful kind. Our view of the matter can 
be expressed by simile: During the recent automo- 
bile race from Paris to Madrid there were a num- 
ber of fatalities, due evidently, in large part at least, 
to the fact that a machine rushing along an ordinary 
road at the speed of an express train is likely to 
escape the control of any man whose nerves are 
not under perfect command, and it is indeed doubt- 
ful whether any individual can be so sure of hiza- 
self as to be always fit to guide an automobile at 60 
miles an hour over a country road subject to discon- 
certing incidents which no one can foresee. The 
man who works his way by ability from inferior posi- 
tions to the direction of big enterprises is like your 
chauffeur rushing across: creation; he must have 
the most perfect control of himself. To go further, 
while the romantic rise of clever men from unim- 
portant posts to positions of tremendous responsi- 
bility, within the space of a few years, is a great 
tribute to the equality of opportunity which this 
country offers beyond any other, nevertheless, suck 
incidents as have illuminated the character of sev- 
eral of the steel magnates, at Chicago as well as 
at Pittsburg and New York, emphasize the fact 
that human nature remains the same; too much 
alfalfa will founder a horse; too sudden wealth un- 
balances most men. 





A DISCLAIMER. 


Under “Correspondence” we publish a disclaimer 
from Mr. Robert T. Hill. It will always be a pleas- 
ure to this JouRNAL to protect professional men 
when their names are dragged without warrant into 
the schemes of promoters. 

It frequently happens that reports are misused. 
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An engineer examines a mine in 1903, for example, 
and reports that the ore reserves amount to about 
two years’ supply for a 40 stamp-mill. This ore is all 
used up subsequently, and the mine, we will sup- 
pose, makes a poor showing by the end of 1905. In 
1906 a promoter comes along, and by the aid of the 
engineer's favorable report, made in 1903, he, in 
1906, peddles enough shares to make a good thing 
out of it. The engineer may be unaware of the use 
to which the report has been put, and if he does 
learn of it, and protests, it is unlikely that he can 
undo the harm already accomplished. 

Another iniquitous practice is that of quoting from 
a report without regard to the context, so that an 
engineer is made responsible for inferences which his 
statements do not justify. Even reputable financiers 
are known to be careless in this regard. 

A third method of over-riding the conservatism 
of careful professional men is to engage an engineer 
to inspect a mine, and pass upon it for a valuation 
which is reasonable; then the report, couched in 
terms expressing confident expectation of successful 
exploitation, is made to do duty in the flotation of 
the property for a price or for a capital much 
greater than the amount upon which the report 
was based. A man can see many good points and 
a reasonable margin of profit in a mine valued at 
$100,000, while he will see many weak features and 
not much assurance of a successful venture when 
the price is $250,000. If you are buying a horse for 
a valetudinarian you may find a gentle cob just 
suited to afford early morning exercise to an in- 
valid; and the price may be about right to your way 
of thinking, but if the same animal is offered to you 
for cross-country riding or steeplechasing your ex- 
pressions concerning him will put on another color, 
and the price previously quoted will seem impos- 
sible. Something of the sort has been known to 
happen in mining transactions. By substitution of a 
high for a low capital, a good venture becomes a 
losing enterprise, and a sound report is stultified. 
Thus reputations have been mangled to suit the 
exigencies of finance. We invite our engineering 
friends to use this JourNAL whenever they desire 
to clear up such entanglements as that to which Mr. 
Hill makes reference in his letter. 

The average man with a scheme usually considers 
“experts,” as he calls them—but which they never 
dub themselves—an unreasonable kind of people. 
To him the reputable mining engineer is an over- 
cautious, nervous person who is afraid to launch out 
into those gorgeous prophecies which are essential 
to a mining fakir. Let him think so; the profession 
has no relations with him, and the industry daily 
suffers by his trickeries. An engineer who is docile 
to such gentry is in a bad way; they are best avoid- 
ed. It is not too much to say that the reputation of 
the mining engineer and metallurgist in consulting 
practise is his capital and his honor; it will be the 
heritage of his children. 





THE FUTURE OF THE ROYAL SCHOOL OF 
MINES. 


It was anounced on June 27, through the medium 
of a letter from Lord Rosebery, that London is to 
have an aggregation of technical schools at South 
Kensington, and it is understood that this so-called 
“new Charlottenburg” will absorb the Royal School 
of Mines. To put it briefly, it is the last stage in a 
process of swamping the Royal School of Mines, a 
process which has been going on steadily, if not 
stealthily, ever since the Jermyn Street establish- 
ment was broken up, in 1880, and it became the an- 
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nex to a training institution for government teach- 
ers, departing from the original plan, more and 
more, until now it is to lose all its identity by be- 
coming merged into a central technical college as 
comprehensive as it is heterogeneous. 

Professional men on this side will sympathize 
with their friends in England in deprecating the 
final spoliation of the only school in the British Em- 
pire which is worthy to rank with the Columbia 
School of Mines, the Boston Institute of Technol- 
ogy, the Schools of Mines of Michigan, California 
and McGill universities. Moreover, the Royal 
School of Mines is the senior of them all, with tra- 
ditions worthy of the great industry to which it min- 
isters. If our engineering friends on the other side 
of the Atlantic do not make their influence felt by 
outspoken opposition to this final obliteration of a 
historic school, we shall have a poor opinion of the 
kind of manhood which has blazed the trail for 
civilization and done the pioneer work of the British 
Empire. That the gentlemen of the Institution of 
Mining and Metallurgy who have labored inthe cause 
of technical education meant well by concurrence in 
this grandiose idea of a nondescript technical col- 
lege we do not doubt, but it seems to us very clear 
that, for want of a definite plan, they have been 
won by the officials who control the Science and Art 
Department of the British Government into agree- 
ment with a scheme which is worse than even the 
unsatisfactory and crippled condition which has 
marked the Royal School of Mines during recent 
years. Nor has this happened for want of exam- 
ples of something much better; the relation’ existing 
between the leading American schools of mines and 
the universities to which they are affiliated could 
have been imitated to advantage by establishing a 
similar connection with the University of London, 


but first of all dropping the South Kensington en- 


tanglement with its training school for board-schcol 
teachers, breaking away from that amorphous estab- 
lishment and crystallizing out into a distinct school 
for the education of mining and metallurgical engi- 
neers, and mining geologists; in other words, by re- 
turning to the ideal of a School of Mines and not a 
Normal School of Science, a College of Chemistry, 
College of Science or any other nondescript kinder- 
garten, such as is now supposed to minister to the 
needs of the mining industry of the British Empire. 

On another page we publish the historic record of 
the institution for which we are pleading. It is 
pitiable to think that a school identified with such 
men as De la Beche, Murchison, Ramsay, Forbes, 
Percy, Tyndall and, above all, with the greatest 
scientific teacher of the nineteenth century, namely, 
Thomas Henry Huxley, should be driven from pillar 
to post. And if noble traditions do not stir the 
blood, then we venture to reiterate the statement 
that the future of the British Empire is menaced by 
the disregard of special education; it is known to 
every one, except some Englishmen, that Germany 
and the United States have quite out-distanced Eng- 
land in the opportunities afforded to the youth of the 
respective countries to learn their professions thor- 
oughly and well. It has been proved to a humiliating 
degree on the great gold-fields of the Transvaal, 
where American engineers have been given the larg- 
est share of important posts, simply because, in their 
country, they were able to acquire a thorough pre- 
liminary training followed by practical apprentice- 
ship in the field. On the other hand, it is a no less 
striking fact that of the accepted text-books on 
mining and metallurgy the largest proportion are the 
work of graduates of the English School of Mines; 
this, in itself, speaks strongly for the academic 
training of the authors, and suggests that if the 
School did but afford an education more in touch 


with the actualities of work in the field, it would 
take a place second to none in the engineering tal- 
ent which it could turn out, for the development 
and beneficiation of an empire which controls the 
largest share of the mining regions of the world. 

There is only one course to follow. Return to the 
old ideal of a metropolitan school of mines. What 
this is, can be stated in the words of the Prince 
Consort, who, when opening the Museum of Prac- 
tical Geology, in May, 1851, said that it was intend- 
ed “to direct the researches of science, and to ap- 
ply their results to the development of the immense 
mineral riches granted by the bounty of Providence 
to our Isles and their numerous colonia! dependen- 
cies.” These dependencies are now mining regions 
of imperial size, and the Providence to which the 
Prince referred has seen fit to add the Transvaal to 
the possessions of England. Prince Albert’s words 
evidently have not lost in breadth of meaning by the 
lapse of half a century. ; 

Public spirit has been awakened in this matter; 
several of our American engineers connected with 
English financial houses have taken a generous in- 
terest in endeavoring to make the School more ef- 
ficient, and behind them there have been rich men 
willing to supply the necessary funds. What is now 
needed is some one big enough, like Cecil Rhodes, 
or a group of men sufficiently large-minded and 
large-hearted, to endow a School of Mines affiliated 
with the University of London, but no longer en- 
tangled with the heterogeneous medley of technical 
kindergartens at South Kensington, not swamped by 
“a general elementary science school” as Ramsay, 
Percy and Smyth insisted thirty years ago, but a 
strong separate well-equipped college which shall 
train the men needed to direct the work of the mine 
and of the smelter in the remotest parts of the earth. 





STOCKS. 


The liquidation in Wall Street still continues, and 
this week has seen prices for stocks, especially indus- 
trials, lower than have been recorded for a long 
time; moreover, at the present writing, the move- 
ment does not appear to have ended, and stocks are 
stili dropping. It does not appear, however, that 
the fall is the result of a general want of confidence, 
such as we saw in the panic times of 1893. At that 
time, the fall in stocks was accompanied by almost 
a total deadlock in business of every sort; manufac- 
turing ceased, railroad earnings diminished, and the 
number of unemployed workmen in all trades was 
enormous. Prices of all kinds of material fell for 
want of demand; in a word, we had hard times in 
every department of trade and business, This is far 
from being the case, at the present time. Manu- 
facturers are generally very fully employed, railroad 
earnings are enormous, money for construction and 
other purposes seems to be abundant, people are 
generally free from debt, and trade is in a prosperous 
condition. The current crop reports indicate that 
abundant harvests are secure, and that the prices of 
most of our exports will be maintained at a high 
level. 

In ordinary times a persistent fall in stocks at such 
a time would be something altogether anomalous, 
which could not be explained by any of the cus- 
tomary rules. In the'present instance, the fall on the 
exchanges seems to be due to a variety of causes, 
into all of which there is not time or space to go. 
In a general way, it may be said that we are now 
witnessing a reaction from the period of inflated 
credit and extravagant speculation which reached its 
height somewhat over a year ago. Consolidation in 
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all directions, the formation of innumerable corpora- 
tions largely financed on borrowed money, and the 
sale of heavily watered stocks at inflated prices have 
produced the natural result, and it is extremely for- 
tunate for the country that this has come at a time 
when conditions outside of the stock markets were 
such that the reaction has not produced a general 
panic. 

The enormous corporations which were floated two 
years ago are, with some notorious exceptions, in a 
fairly sound condition. The heavy loans with which 
their flotation was involved, and which were largely 
made abroad, are now being gradually drawn in. 
Fortunately for trade, the banks recognized the posi- 
tion some time ago, and began a drastic process of 
curtailment in their speculative loans—which was bad 
for the speculators, but an excellent thing for sound 
business. It has enabled them to assist in the repay- 
ment of the large sums which were borrowed in 
France, a process now going on; and it is understood 
that the renewal of some of those loans has also 
been secured, though at rather heavy rates of in- 
terest. 

As is usual at such times, the reaction has gone 
rather too far. While many of the combinations 
and holding companies are only reaching their true 
level, these have undoubtedly fallen to a lower point 
than is justified by the situation. This, however, is 
inevitable in all times like the present, and will 
doubtless re remedied when the stock markets settle 
into a saner condition. : 

While all stocks have felt the reaction, it is encour- 
aging to see that there is some discrimination. Some 
combinations which have been managed on sound 
business principles, and have not been afraid to take 
the public into their confidence by making full re- 
ports. These have in some measure resisted the 
fall, or have felt it least, and are in a position to re- 
cover easily. On the other hand, the “blind pools” 
are suffering from the public ignorance of their con- 
dition, and seem unable to find bottom in the general 
rush. 

There has never been a time, as we have indicated 
above, when Wall street has had so little effect upon 
general business. Of course, the depression on the 
exchanges is felt to some extent; but not by any 
means to the degree which might have been expected. 
This is partly due to the great activity in manufac- 
turing, which has prevailed during the past two or 
three years. Manufacturers and business men gen- 
erally have been fully occupied, and have found use 
for all the money which they could obtain. It would 
have been better if bankers had recognized this fact 
more fully than they have done in the past, and had 
begun, at a much earlier date, to limit their specu- 
lative commitments. That they have recognized it 
now is fortunate for the community at large. 





MARKET CONDITIONS. 


The metal markets are generally quiet, and the 
same causes are operative which have been felt for 
some weeks past. The decline on the stock ‘ex- 
changes, the apparent determination of all consumers 
to adhere to a waiting policy, and the vacation sea- 
son, combine to produce rather a depressed condition 
of affairs. 

Copper is again slightly lower in price, and business 
has been rather of a retail order. Such purchasers 
as are in the market are buying only in limited quan- 
tities, and usually for immediate delivery. Manufac- 
turers continue generally busy on contracts, although 
new orders are reported rather scarce. Indications 


are that their stocks are rather low, and such pur- 


chases as are made are generally accompanied by 
orders to hurry forward the metal. Orders from 
abroad are rather more plentiful, and, like those re- 
ceived at home, are generally for immediate deliv- 
ery. It is evident that stocks are low, and the ques- 
tion is how soon the necessity for replenishing them 
will force purchases on a larger scale. : 

Tin has been dull, with comparatively little busi- 
ness doing. Sales have been usually of small lots to 
fill the immediate requirements of consumers. 

In lead, business continues good, with a fairly 
steady consumptive demand. Deliveries of the metal 
continue very slow, and in some cases, premiums have 
been paid on small lots, which were urgently needed 
by buyers. 

Spelter is strong, and consumption continues to be 
slightly ahead of production. A short supply of ore 
at the smelters, and some labor troubles in the West 
have made the metal rather scarce, and prices have 
strengthened accordingly. 

Silver continues dull and uninteresting, with only 
a temporary spurt in price. European orders 
have generally been filled, and business for the East 
is not especially active. Indian buying has been 
rather light, though the demand for China and the 
Straits is somewhat better. 

The iron markets still continue quiet, and con- 
sumers are still holding back. In pig iron, business 
has been largely in moderate-sized orders for early 
delivery, which is now obtainable without difficulty. 
In finished material conditions are very much the 
same, although structural material shows a better de- 
mand, with the probable approaching settlements of 
the building trade troubles. 

The Western coal markets continue unchanged, 
with good supplies for city and local trade. Trouble 
is beginning to be felt in the Lake trade, however, 
and deliveries of coal at the Lake ports are not being 
made as freely as shippers would wish for. In the 
South, the strike of the Alabama miners is still un- 
settled. 
there is a prospect of agreement on the mining rate 
at an early date. 

The Atlantic seaboard bituminous trade continues 
in unchanged condition; the only incident is a little 
more complaint about delay in shipments to tide- 
water. Demand is generally good, and prices un- 
changed. 

The anthracite trade also shows no change in con- 
dition. Local demand is good at all points and ship- 
ments from the mines continues steadily. Domestic 
demand continues unusually large for the season, and 
all coal shipped is promptly taken up. 


Negotiations are going on, however, and 


METALLICS. 





Culled from all sources. Our readers are invited to assist 
this department by sending similar material. 





Wisdom is knowing what to do. Skill is knowing 
how to do it, and virtue is actually doing it, while 
religion is the working theory of why it ought to 
be done. 


The movement of the inorganic world is obvious 
and palpable, and may be likened to the minute-hand 
of a clock, the progress of which can be seen and 
heard; whereas the fluctuations of the living creation 
are nearly invisible and resemble the motion of the 
hour-hand of a timepiece. 





The great difficulty of science is in tracing every 
event to those causes which are in present operation; 
the hypothesis of evolution is analogous to what is 
going on now. 
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The investigation of Nature is an infinite pasture 
ground, where all may graze, and where the more 
bite, the longer the grass grows, the sweeter is its 
flavor and the more it nourishes. 





If individuality has no play, society does not ad- 
vance; if individuality breaks out of all bounds, so- 
ciety perishes. 





The great problem of that social chemistry which 
we call politics is to discover what desires of man- 
kind may be gratified, and what must be suppressed, 
if the higher complex-compound society is to avoid 
decomposition. 





That which is to be lamented is not that society 
should do its utmost to help capacity to ascend from 
the lower strata to the higher, but that it has no 
machinery by which to facilitate the descent of inca- 
pacity from the higher strata to the lower. 





The higher the state of civilization the more com- 
pletely do the actions of one member of the social 
body influence all the rest, and the less possible is it 
for any one man to do a wrong thing without inter- 
fering, more or less, with the freedom of all his 
fellow-citizens. 





Every society, great or small, resembles such a 
complex molecule, in which the atoms are represented 
by men possessed of all those multifarious attrac- 
tions and repulsions which are manifested in their 
desires and volitions, the unlimited power of satisfy- 
ing which we call freedom. 





It has been stated by an eminent authority that 
the cyanide process “has done more than all other 
recent processes combined for cheapening the produc- 
tion of various metals, increasing the gold supply 
of the world and advancing the standard of our 
progress and civilization.” 





The first recorded attempts to apply cyanide to 
ore treatment were by an inventor named Simpson, 
of Newark, N. J., who patented a process in 1885, 
followed by a process patented by Jules Rae, of Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., in 1887. The first really successful cya- 
nide process applied on a large scale was that intro- 
duced by the McArthur-Forrest patent of the same 
year. 





In a course of lectures delivered before the Engi- 
neering Society, of Birmingham University, Sir Oli- 
ver Lodge recently advocated the use of the steam 
turbine. He expressed a belief that the turbine en- 
gine of the future would use gas rather than steam. 





It would seem to be to no purpose that the history 
of every branch of physical and historical science 
teems with examples of the fate which befalls the 
hasty generalizer, who numbers, rather than weighs, 
supposed facts, and treats the rough approximations 
to truth obtained by the observations of highly com- 
plex phenomena as if they had the precision of 
geometrical theorems. 





Everyone who is conversant with things, and not 
merely with what is more or less properly said about 
things, is aware that most widely received proposi- 
tions, even in many branches of physical science, may 
be only approximately true; and that if a chain of 
deductions of unusual weight is to be suspended 
from any of them, it is highly needful to examine 
it afresh in order to see whether it will bear the 
strain—whether, in fact, it is accurate enough for the 
new purpose to which it is to be put. For ordinary 
purposes, a foot-rule is an accurate measure, but it 
does not follow that it will suffice for ascertaining 
the exact length of the base line of a trigonometrical 
survey. 
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DISCUSSION. 


Readers are invited to use this department for the discus- 
sion of questions arising in technical practice or suggested by 
articles appearing in the ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL. 


SAMPLING AND ESTIMATION OF ORE. 
The Editor: 

Sir—Owing to absence I have but recently had the 
pleasure of reading the extremely valuable articles 
on “The Sampling and Estimation of Ore in a Mine.” 
I trust this may serve as an excuse for the following 
rather belated suggestions: 

In the consideration, on pages 362 and 363, of the 
much discussed question of High Assays, the state- 
ment is made that “the occasional barren and the oc- 
casional high assay returns are not comparable in 
their effect upon the estimates.” While this state- 
ment is true in the majority of cases, especially in 
the sampling of gold mines, it must be evident that 
the effect of the abnormally high or low assay would 
depend entirely upon the ratio which such assay has 
to the average. Thus, in the series of samples and 
assay returns, given on page 363, to demonstrate the 
above statement, if all three abnormal results, one 
very high and two very low, are omitted, the aver- 
age becomes slightly less than 1.25 oz. per ton. The 
abnormally high assay, 27.4 0z., is 26.15 oz. higher, 
or approximately 2,100 per cent greater than the 
average, while in the case of the two low assays the 
total of the variation of both from the average is 





only 2.5 oz., or 200 per cent. Of course the effect of 
these assays upon the average is increased or de- 
creased when the width covered by the sample is 
considered, but the above is sufficient to illustrate 
why such abnormal high assays “affect the estimates 
: to an extent by no means comparable to 
the omission of an equal number of poor results.” 
That the occasion may arise wherein the elimination 
of a low assay would affect the result as much, or 
more, than the omission of a high assay is indicated 
by the following series based upon an examination of 
a silver lead property: 








Property: Oz. Silver Foot- 
Number. Width per ton. Ounces. 
coe oes Kecan bata eases 5-3 57-4 304.22 
DEE Wontar ews areneeashe 49 39.2 192.08 
“Sls en pee ees 4.6 53-1 244.26 
Sela. Kesh eer ees ikke 4.0 59.6 238.40 
4 EROS oa 4.0 101.3 405.20 
1 ere os 4.2 54.9 230.58 
Piece diek so bus born eke s 4-9 42.8 209.72 
Dies Kalen ns he aacknbe ees ee 4-7 1.4 6.58 
Die caaew ash ad ongriee wet 4-5 38.2 171.90 
ee 41.1 2,002.94 


The average of the ore, using all of these results, 
is 48.7 oz. per ton. If No. 5 is omitted, this falls to 
43.0 oz. per ton, while if the low assay is omitted, 
the result becomes 54.8 oz. per ton. None of these 
assays can be considered abnormal, nor is the effect 
of the elimination of either very large, with silver 
at 53c. per oz. In this particular instance, however, 
the effect was further emphasized by the fact that 
the sample containing 101.3 oz. silver per ton also 
assayed 63.0 per cent lead and 5.5 per cent zinc, while 
the sample containing low silver contained 3.5 per 
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cent lead, and 11.4 zinc, the latter an especially ob- 
jectionable feature. 

In Mr. Argall’s letter in the issue of June 13, Fig. 
2, he shows what he truthfully states to be “one of 
the most difficult samples to take.” When the vein 
assumes a flatter dip, as in the accompanying figure, 
it becomes practically impossible to secure a fair 
sample clear across the vein, and it is better to sample 
in sections, being careful to get a straight line across 
each section. I find it desirable to take samples very 
largely in sections if there is any difference in the 
parts of the vein which is clearly observable by the 
eye. In the examination of properties not equipped 
with treatment plants, where the metallurgical side 
of the question is necessarily an important one, re- 
sults so obtained are of especially great assistance. 
Of course this increases costs. 

This term “Unequipped Property” suggests an- 
other point, though perhaps it is beyond the pale of a 
discussion on the sampling of a mine. Mr. Denny re- 
marks that when the engineer is called upon to de- 
cide whether a “prospect” is valuable or otherwise, 
and the available data are meager, he is “forced to 
one or two alternatives, either (1) to intuitively 
sum up the value of the property; or (2) to refuse 
to commit himself to an opinion until more work is 
done.” Now some of us who have not yet reached 
the Ultima Thule of being retained entirely by cor- 
porations which purchase only “going properties” are, 
unfortunately, not infrequently, called upon by the 
man who, on the advice of “a friend who has seen 
it himself,” has put money into a mine until he is 
tired and wishes to know what he has got. As. Mr. 
Denny states, we are too judicious to adopt the first 
of the above alternatives, and Mr. Silkmerchant, who 
employs us, will not be satisfied with the second. It 
seems to me there is a third possibility, which per- 
haps, after all, is a combination of the other two. 
Why not state to Mr. S. that the present value of the 
property is only the small amount in cash which 
some development company would pay, advising 
from our experience what this might be, and ad- 
mitting that from the information obtainable we can 
not express an opinion as to probable future value. 
Tell him it is “a gamble.” By all means let us force 
upon the investing public, if possible, the difference 
between mining speculations and mining invest- 
ments. Since, however, we estimate “possible ore” 
and “probable ore” may we not state definitely and 
succinctly, guardedly, the possible future value that 
might be expected from the expenditure of a stated 
sum in a certain definite development, which, so far 
as possible, is outlined in the report? To be sure, if 
this sum is expended and the property fails to come 
up to our guarded expressions of possibilities, we 
are liable to be blamed, especially by this class of 
clients; but, as Mr. Rickard has said “difficulty and 
doubt” have to be faced, and “judgment and experi- 
ence must decide.” 

Gro. A. PACKARD. 

Baker City, Ore., July 11, 1903. 


ESTIMATES AND ORE RESERVES. 
The Editor: 


Sir.—Mr. Collins now defines his position as ob- 
jecting to “the same expressions to denote estimates 
of ore in a pockety fissure vein and a comparatively 
regular impregnated bed, merely because both are 
exposed on one, two or more sides.” Here we dif- 
fer radically, assuming, for the sake of argument, 
such an unusual phenomena as a “comparatively 
regular impregnated bed”; the engineer would use 
a lower factor of correction in dealing with the latter 
than in the case of a pockety fissure vein, to the end 
that in either case his estimates may be as near 
correct as he can get them. So long as mines are 
developed by levels and winzes, or the counter-part 
of the latter, raises, the present method of estimating 
ore reserves in blocks will in all probability prevail 
and a block with all sides exposed will also receive 
a higher estimate than those with one or more con- 
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cealed sides. In my definition “ore developed” I 
stated that as a general rule “the smaller the blocks 
of developed ore the more accurately can their con- 
tents be estimated”; suggesting as a safe rule in 
such matters that the length of a block should not 
exceed twice its depth. Within the limits I gave, 
there is nothing very rigid about this. Then it must 
not be forgotten that other classifications are pro- 
vided to cover cases of incomplete development; 
consequently I cannot see where the so-called “cast- 
iron” definition comes in, unless it is the requirement 
that first-class reserves should have no concealed 
sides. 

It is good business, and good mining also, to know, 
within the limits of commercial accuracy, what mate- 
rials or ore one can safely depend on; taking stock 
does not directly increase the profits in any business, 
yet it is usually considered imperative at certain inter- 
vals. Turning now to the hypothetical ore-body (Fig. 
2 of Mr. Collins) to which I am again referred, I de- 
sire to state that there is no evidence in the sketch 
to justify one in assuming that the outer lines drawn 
by Mr. Collins to represent the boundary of the ore- 
body have any foundation in fact. Considering the 
peculiarity of the assumed form of the ore-body 
and the development given, I would construct the 
outline of pay-ore as shown in the accompanying 



































sketch, and, while this would give about 60 per cent 

less than Mr. Collins finds, I believe it is as much 

as a careful engineer dare allow on the development 

outlined. PHILIP ARGALL. 
Denver, Colo., July 11, 1903. 


MINE SAMPLING. 


The Editor: 


Sir—In answer to Mr. W. L. Austin’s queries in 
the JourNAL July 11, I would say that the original 
sample was broken to about % in. before quarter- 
ing and rolling began; the final samples were broken 
to between %4 and % in. In a more or less clayey 
mass which had been rolled frequently it is impos- 
sible to say when the concentration took place, if 
indeed it was a concentration; the more the sample 
was rolled wet as taken from the face, the greater 
the tendency of the gold wires to find lodgment 
in the soft duck, or in the clayey film that readily 
forms after frequent rollings of such samples. 

The differences in assay value were due to the 
greater number of gold particles in one sample than 
the other, and the reason these particles were not 
more uniformly distributed by rolling was due to the 
sticky nature of the material sampled. 

Any one at all familiar with the auriferous schists 
of the Mother Lode of California would readily 
see the importance of the suggestion made: the dif- 
ference between ordinary gold quartz and the schists 
named is apparent and readily accounts for the 
greater ease with which the gold particles lean the 
sample in the latter case. 

The point I wish developed is the danger of quar- 
tering down ores carrying free gold, wet or damp, 
and doing this upon the ordinary canvas such as is 
generally used for such purpose; it is difficult to 
properly clean the canvas after each sampling owing 
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to the sticky, clayey material that fills the interstices 
of the duck, and particles of gold left from one sam- 
ple may be incorporated in the following one, thus 
rendering one too high and the other too low by the 
value of the gold misplaced. The samples should 
be fairly dried and then quartered upon canvas hav- 
ing an enameled surface. 
RicHarp A. PARKER. 
Saranac Lake, N. Y., July 17, 1903. 


THE ELLERSHAUSEN-WESTERN ZINC-WHITE PROCESS. 
The Editor: 


Sir—I regret that I have been unable to reply 
sooner to Mr. Walker’s letter in your issue of May 
30. I was not aware when I last wrote that Mr. 
Walker was limiting his remarks to ores containing 
only traces of copper. I am still at a loss to follow 
the ammonia-recovery process. If distillation is not 
resorted to at all, it seems to me that dilution of the 
working solution is bound to occur. The washings 
from the insoluble part of the ore, the zinc hydrate 
precipitate and the calcium sulphate precipitate, are 
surely going to cause a very considerable dilution 
of the solution. As regards what takes place during 
precipitation of the zinc-ammonium-sulphate solution 
by ammonia, I can only say that I have precipitated 
similar solutions under very diverse conditions, as 
to temperature and strength, and invariably obtained 
basic sulphate of zinc as described in my letter. 

As to the alleged advantage of acid ammonium 
sulphate over sulphuric acid as a leaching agent, I 
say again that solutions can be readily obtained free 
from iron, with sulphuric acid of a strength quite 
sufficient to make their subsequent treatment feasible. 
I note that Mr. Walker agrees with me as to the 
defective color of the zinc white obtained by this 
process. 

Lastly, no reference is made in either article or 
letter to the difficulty of completely extracting zinc 
from ores, where much pyrites, or other iron com- 
pounds capable of forming ferric oxide when roasted, 
is present. 

In his letter, then, Mr. Walker limits the applica- 
tion of this process to ores in which iron is practi- 
cally the sole soluble constituent besides zinc; he 
bases his claim to the superiority of acid ammonium 
sulphate over sulphuric acid as a leaching agent on 
alleged defects in the behavior of the latter, which, 
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in my opinion, it does not possess; he makes no men- 
tion of the main difficulty in all processes designed 
to treat zinc ores in the wet way: The low yield of 
zinc in presence of much iron. 

Under the circumstances I see no reason to de- 
part from the opinion expressed in my last letter. 


GILBERT Ricac. 
Hounslow, England, July 7, 1903. 





THE DISCOVERY OF LEADVILLE. 
The Editor: : 

Sir—I cannot accept Mr. Spurr’s version of the dis- 
covery of Leadville. Whatever halo of romance may 
enshroud the finding of ore on Fryer Hill, the dis- 
covery of Leadville proper was the result of much 
labor and intelligent prospecting. It is true that in 
the early days the placer miners were bothered some- 
what with the heavy carbonates settling in their 
sluices; yet according to Mr. Emmons’ these very 
prospectors knew, as far back as 1861, that some 
of this bothersome ore ran 164 oz. silver to the ton, 
but even ore of that grade was of no economic im- 
portance in the wilderness at the head of the Arkan- 
sas, 42 years ago. If Mr. Spurr had given us a 
résumé of the Hayden Survey of this district,’ what 
the United States geologists had to say about the 
stones the sluicers rejected, which later became the 
foundation of Leadville’s greatness; where, in their 
opinion, this ore came from and the prospects of 
finding payable veins in the neighborhood of the 
placers; it would have greatly aided in comparing 
the prospectors and geologists of 30 years ago, as fac- 
tors in practical mining, and would have added 
largely to the interest of this discussion. 

It appears to me that Mr. Spurr has confounded 
the discovery of ore on Fryer hill in 1877 with the 
discovery of Leadville, which, I take it, properly 
dates from the time carbonates were found in place 
on Rock Hill in 1874. The principal claims of the 
Iron Silver Mining Company were located along the 
contact outcrop on Iron and Rock hills in 1875 and 
1876 as the result of intelligent prospecting by men 
who had evidently a clear idea of what they wanted. 
As early as 1876 a shipment of about 300 tons of 
carbonate ore was sent out to Colorado Springs, 
the nearest railroad point; the freight alone amount- 


1 Geology and Mining Industry of Leadville, 1886. 
Ps Geological and Geographical Survey of the Territories, 
1874. 





ing to $25 per ton. This latter year also saw the 
discovery of the Camp Bird Mine by the Gallagher 
brothers, a phenomenally rich and by no means ac- 
cidental find, judging from the story related to me 
by one of the brothers, in New Zealand in the year 
1884. 

From the foregoing statement it is evident that 
Leadville was discovered by intelligent miners and 
prospectors long before the potent influence of the 
Tabor whiskey-jug disturbed the equilibrium of 
the Fryer hill prospectors, or the maladroit practice 
of Chicken Bill called the world’s attention to the 
fact that almost any old prospect hole in Leadville 
might develop into a bonanza. 


Puiip ARGALL. 
Denver, Colo., July 15, 1903. 


WATER IN VEINS. 
The Editor: 

Sir—In compliance with your favor of June 6, I 
enclose the Cripple Creek water data in tabular 
form. 

Since, under the peculiar conditions developed in 
this district, it is the relative sea level elevations 
and not the depths below the several shaft collars 
which constitute the most important comparison, 
I have put both in this table, and you can cut it 
down as you see fit. 

V. G. Hits. 

Cripple Creek, Colo., July 6, 1903. 


(We are under obligations to Mr. Hills for this 
valuable array of data upon an important subject. 
In our next issue we expect to publish an abstract 
from the annual report of the Portland Gold Mining 
Company, in which Mr. Hills discusses the water 
problem at length. These data will all prove useful 
in determining the nature of the water zone in 
veins.—EDITOR. ) 








BELGIAN BUYING OF GERMAN IRON.—The 
Sambre & Moselle Company, of Montigny, Belgium, 
is the purchaser of a large quantity of pig-iron 
from German works, for delivery between the pres- 
ent time and the end of June of next year. The 
amount of 25,000 tons has been ordered of the Berg- 
ische Huttenverein, of Hochdahl, and a further con- 
tract for 20,000 tons has been placed with the Esch- 
weiler Bergwerks Huttenverein. 





WATER RECORD OF MINES AT CRIPPLE CREEK, COLORADO. 





Elevation at 





which Elevation Present ’ 
Elevation Elevation Depth of max. flow Depth of Max. flow of discharge Elevation 
NamE oF SHAFT. G) of first first of water was max. gals. per present gals. per ° 
Collar. Water. Water. Struck. Flow. Minute. Water. Minute. Sump. 

Rieh SIR NG ee Eel v'stsd ena 9,618.28 9,490 128 9,268 350 500 9,108 ‘ 9,093 Stationary. 
BS Sy cceker heats dated eucacs 10,115.17 8,975 1,140 8,914 1,201 22 8,997 22 8,885 
BR Ns iiss 5 oe oss eks ass 10,756.54 none hee daiaee wiendis eae ree rei 9,256 Dry. 
pe ee re eer ee 10,146.46 9,493 653 9,396 750 550 9,036 Dry. 
RN ET inde 50k bain kins newer ac aie 10,403.87 9,064 1,340 9,064 1,340 ae ae 9,033 Dry. 
CRIS ais. 6.9 Sid bie 4 Saisie vin we. 6:0'¥isivie'e wise 10,092.43 9,586 506 9,480 erate 150 unknown 9,280 Stationary. 
COR EBS cbfescusavenie Secs siege cow 9,828.58 9,499 330 9,479 350 560 odes rete «ads ol) Se 
CASED Sones Cuibies seleasiaeatibneceoa\s 9,696.24 9,546 150 95546 150 10 95344 5 9,190 
ROE OPE roo ree rrr 9,741.22 9,430 gil 8,952 789 2,150 9,024 wwe 8,775 
LS OE Se ae ee 9,377-47 unknown ae mates passers 600 8,801 300 8,801 
Co OS GTS RIS fe Brae 10,405.54 none ee 9 ihe. Spice AAs vais apne 9,110 Dry. 
ae Ser meinem reer 9,771.80 9,403 368 8,770 1,000 900 8,663 740 8,572 
NE no pcs ns mnakuase can eaes 10,072.82 unknown eaare sae seat wi Siete soci aa 9,173 , 
ASONE MUMIIOS BAS sic 4's slave Rha y eae wele 9,859.37 9,359 500 8,973 886 750 9,020 olds 8,951 Stationary. 
Independence Consl. ..........0.-+- 10,286.33 9,730 556 9,059 1,227 70 9,059 7° 9,007. Stationary. 
ROE Sab ace os ca civeentethere 10,467.15 95557 910 95455 1,012 1,300 9,357 eee 95339 
SGM SAMO grec sccecicbe niin soaked 10,478.70 none pets wees asta ee sone - 9,079 Dry. 
SME EE Ce obs a5 t oe Sos nies wc ee ee 10,285.00 9,065 1,220 eae er 9,017 Ty. Ae 
DANO ois Sco kets bn shined an'seb avon 10,229.19 9,716 513 9,021 8,703. Drained by Vindicator. 
pS ae Per ener 9,500.40 unknown adie ere otal dias unknown 8,986 Unknown. 
Renee TN ie vnc exec beac oens 9,540.30 9,505 35 9,061 479 1,400 9,026 8,931 Falling 0.03 ft. per day. 
a ee ee 9,803.20 tare asic aae-a <ane idee Bates 9,037. Same water elevations as Moon Anchor. 
OE 5 ase « oie sina 56 eek oe 9,871.73 9,496 376 9,248 624 1,100 er 9,037 " 
OCR TBE sin eiicd ews cacise exes 9,728.20 unknown sass 9,028 700 1,890 9,026 -... Falling 0.03 ft. per day. 
CT 5 a cnoisc heh a anes 10,545-25 none sates ee cies tows outs 9,281 3 
WOE Es gas 5.53 cua ee sages 10,089.31 9,459 630 9,290 800 3,260 9,007 8,969 Falling 0.03 ft. per day. 
es ee re ere 10,251.33 it ey tae%s : eens 9,007 8,969 Falling 0.03 ft. per day. 
a RRR eerie 10,339.51 none nee Siac dea cael hies aan Face _ 
es MOIR loc bia.cs a's Sav Faas 9,622.37 9,379 243 8,922 700 30 8,980 eee 8,910 Stationary. 
Straten es. SOOO. os cn as s neaene acne 9,850.63 9,576 275 9,576 oes unknown 8,450 300 8,450 Part plugged. 
SENG arts onic < cacby ean: psi Sots 9,762.99 9,062 700 8,862 900 500 8,879 200 8,859 
VRID os ci, oop 5a s.a:00s's05-59550% 10,216.32 9,716 500 9,019 1,197 800 9,019 300 9,017 
We NR SS nos bas ds eachvawe cod 4 none g eye EPA aaa Awa pe 9,410 Dry. 
Blue Bell Tunnel .. * yee 200 : sees 
Ophelia Tunnel ... 9,292 2,000 , eee 
Standard Tunnel .. iad 18,000 wees : 
Newell Tunnel ..... none 8,941 tee 
El Paso Tunnel sees 





VICTOR G. HILLS, 
July 6, 1903. 
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ACROSS THE SAN JUAN MOUNTAINS. 
By T. A. Ricxkarp. 
(Continued from page 84.) 

The descent to Telluride was tedious, for it meant 
leading our horses most of the way—and some 
horses are particularly slow to be led however willing 
to be ridden; besides, the drop from the top of the 
range to the valley is just five thousand feet in the 
course of five miles. All the way down one passes 
mines and mills; of the latter the new Tomboy mill 
in Savage basin loomed conspicuous through the 
dusk. 

At first sight it seems curious to build a large 
mill at an altitude of nearly 12,000 ft. instead of 
choosing a site in the valley and transporting the 
product of the mine over an aerial tramway. This 
is a much-mooted question. As a rule the valley site 
is preferable, because of the availability of a water- 
supply, the greater cheapness of fuel for power and 
heating purposes, the nearness to a base of supplies, 
the facility which the tramway itself gives for trans- 
mitting materials up to the mine, the more kindly 
conditions of living for workmen, etc. If water can 
be secured at the mine the erection of a mill close-by 
saves the cost of a tramway, that is, an amount 
ranging, say, from $20,000 to $50,000, but the water- 
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low the crest, so that the light pumps are sufficient. 
These are operated by electricity, which is bought 
from a large power company in the valley, at the 
rate of $80 per h.p. per annum. The Smuggler- 
Union Mine, which has its own generating plant, 
pays only $35 to $40 per h.p. per annum, but as 
against this, of course, is offset the interest and re- 
demption of the capital used for an expensive in- 
stallation. On the whole, therefore, it may be said 
that the comparison of conditions affecting the oper- 
ation of a mill in the valley and that of a mill at the 
mine is without decisive result and depends entirely 
upon local factors. One of these is the ability to 
secure a good millsite at a reasonable price. Another 
possible factor is the snowslide. To a stranger the 
interruption and damage from this source would 
seem to present a very serious obstacle to the use of 
a tramway. It does, but to the same extent it affects 
all the operations in a precipitous snowy mountain 
region. Last spring’ the Smuggler-Union tramway 
was stopped for several weeks as a consequence of 
the damage done by a slide and during the same 
season the Liberty Bell mine-buildings were swept 
away so that the mill was idle for four months. In 
the latter case 18 lives were lost, and the majority 
of these belonged to rescue parties who set out to 














SAVAGE BASIN, TELLURIDE, COLORADO. 


supply of the high altitudes is so closely dependent 
upon melting snows as to be uncertain, unless a 
reservoir or natural lake affords a chance for stor- 
age. Of course, if the mill is at the mine, the con- 
centrates have to meet the cost of carriage to the 
valley and this can be, in part, set off as against the 
expense of tramming the ore itself to the mill, if 
situated at a lower level. The Tomboy pays $2.75 
per ton for packing concentrates from the mill to the 
head of the valley, at Pandora, and as the ore yields 
from 8 to 12 per cent of concentrates this cost repre- 
sents about 25c. per ton of crude ore. The item of 
fuel for motive power is eliminated by the electric 
transmission of power. Blacksmith coal is carried, 
by the pack train, to the Tomboy at a cost of $8.00 
per ton, an amount one-half of which represents the 
expense of transport. The mill and other buildings 
are heated by steam; in some cases by low-pressure 
boilers, in others by high-pressure boilers with re- 
ducing valve. In summer 40 tons of coal are con- 
sumed per month; in winter, 200 tons per month. 
Coal costs an average of $10 per ton, delivered at 
the mine. Water for milling purposes is obtained 
from Lake Ptarmigan, by a pipe line 134 miles long’ 
The lake is just over the range and only 350 ft. be- 


1The line starts with a 5-in. pipe, which is reduced to 4 ins. 
at the summit; from the summit to the mill it is reduced, 
gradually, to 2% ins. For these and other data I am indebted 
to Mr. John Herron, the manager of the Tomboy mine. 


the aid of those who were caught by the first slide. 
Successive avalanches entombed the rescuers. 

As a rule, it is possible to predict the track of a 
snowslide, because they commonly follow the line of 
destruction marked out by them in previous years, 
but, as a matter of fact, the great injury to life and 
property due to snowslides is just the one which is 
caused by the unexpected slide which takes an en- 
tirely unsuspected line of descent. Such was the 
cause of the Liberty Bell catastrophe, for, of course, 
the buildings were erected at a spot confidently be- 
lieved to be immune from such a danger. 

The destructiveness of a snowslide must be seen 
to be appreciated; buildings and tramways are as 
toys before its fierce oncoming and men in the path 
of its descent are as straws in a whirlwind. In fact 
much of the damage is due to the vacuum caused 
by the rapid motion of a mass of snow and the 
cyclonic disturbance which follows in its wake. I 
have often watched them descending a neighboring 
ravine when myself out of all chance of danger. The 
thunder of its tempestuous descent first calls one’s 
attention and then one sees the mass of snow gather- 
ing underlying rocks, uprooting trees, amid a quickly 
gathering mist of snow particles driven fiercely by the 
whirlwind in the rear. The rushing mass will not 
stop at the bottom of the slope but its momentum 
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will carry it some distance up the opposite declivity, 
while all the forest trembles and the air is darkened 
with a snow-mist. 

The stretch of country covered by Marshall and 
Savage basins, and thence to the valley at Pandora, 
has seen many a snowslide. A long tale of woefu! 
fatalities and romantic heroism could be told con- 
cerning these three or four miles of mountain land. 

In the cemetery at Telluride there are many large 
c-aves inclosing the remains of groups of unfortu- 
nate miners who were swept into eternity by the 
fateful avalanche. Their resting places are un- 
adorned by showy tombstones or grandiose epitaph, 
but close-by a new white marble monument attracts 
the passer-by to read the inscription upon its face. 
It tells a startling story to those who can read be- 
tween the lines. In July, 1901, the management of 
the Smuggler-Union Mine introduced the system of 
working by contract, a system which results in pay- 
ing a workman according to Lis work and which 
therefore is directly opposed to the underlying prin- 
ciple of unionism, which demands an equal wage for 
the idle and the energetic, the capable and the in- 
capable. There was a strike, the members of the 
union, for the most part, refused to work, while a 
large proportion of experienced miners accepted the 
contract system and remained at the mine. On the 
3rd of July, the eve of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, a body of strikers attacked the mine, shot 
indiscriminately into the bunkhouses, offices and 
other buildings, succeeding in killing eight non-union 
men and in driving the remainder over the range. 
In this cowardly assault one striker was shot. It is 
his tombstone that so conspicuously adorns the Tellu- 
ride cemetery; upon it there is this inscription: 
“Erected by the 16-to-1 Miners’ Union in memory 
of (then follows the man’s name). Born in Koojoki 
Wora, Finland, Died at Smuggler, Colo. July 3, 
1901, aged 27 years.” Then follow these noble lines 
of Longfellow: 

“In the world’s broad field of battle, 
In the bivouac of life, 

Be not like dumb driven cattle— 
Be a hero in the strife.” 

This—this is the prostitution of poetry! Remem- 
ber, too, that no one has ever been punished for the 
murdering of the eight miners killed on that same 
day, while the one murderer, killed in the act, is com- 
memorated in marble and in poem! 

This intolerable outrage emphasizes the conditions 
of affairs in this district. There has been a manly 
effort made by three or four of the mine managers 
to protect the rights of property and good citizen- 
ship, but it has been handicapped by the interference 
of political considerations. Mr. A. L. Collins, the 
manager of the Smuggler-Union Mine, told me of 
the receipt by him, from the secretary of the Union, 
of a list of “Scabs,” namely, men who refused to 
accept the edicts of the Union—16-to-1 Union, if you 
please!—and this list was interesting because the 
names upon it could be pronounced!—that is, they 
belonged to men of American and English descent, 
as against the bulk of the miners in the district who 
are Austrians, Italians, Slavs, etc. Mr. Collins in- 
serted a paid advertisement in each of the local 
papers promising work at the mines under his 
charge to any man on that list. 

The above lines had just been written, on Novem- 
ber roth, when the news of the assassination of Mr. 
Collins shocked the whole profession of which he 
was so honorable a member. I have elsewhere® ex- 
pressed my feeling concerning this tragedy. It is a 
bitter price to pay for frontier lawlessness and that 
political expediency which holds the law bound in its 
slimy coils. 

The mine which was the scene of these unhappy 
doings in one of the largest in Colorado; it was dis- 
covered in 1875, when one of the claims, the Sheri- 
dan, was first located. A stray occurrence of the 
mineral sylvanite, the telluride of gold and silver, 
was the cause of the naming of the mining camp. 
The lode proved remarkably persistent in richness 


8The editorial on the “Tragedy at Telluride” in the Ewnc!- 
NEERING AND MINING JouRNAL of November 29, 1902. 
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through the Mendota, Sheridan, Smuggler and Union 
claims, and beyond them into other mines; it has 
been traced for over four miles on its strike and it 
has been continuously stoped along one portion for 
a length of 5,000 ft. The Smuggler lode has yielded 
altogether about $12,000,000. It cuts through the 
crest of the range at 13,200 ft., where it is encased 
in rhyolite; at 12,450 ft. it passes into a sheet of 
augite-andesite which is 550 ft. thick, and below this 
it goes through the great series of andesitic breccias 
which reach down to the San Miguel conglomerate, 
at an altitude of 10,000 ft. The variation in geolog- 
ical environment has not been without its effect 
upon the character of the vein. Mr. Collins in- 
formed me that the payable part of the vein reaches 
up to the rhyolite cap, the limit of productiveness 
coinciding to a remarkable degree with the base of 
the rhyolite, where the vein becomes pinched, a mere 
persistent parting easily discernible even at a dis- 
tance on account of the discoloration of the encasing 
rock. In the rhyolite, the vein is accompanied by a 
little mud or selvage and some silver ore, in patches,‘ 
but no cellular quartz such as can be seen lower 
down. This bit of evidence does not favor the idea 
of a secondary enrichment of the lower ore-bodies by 
means of the removal of values in the uppermost 
portions of the vein. In the augite-andesite the 
bonanza ore-bodies occur, the richest masses of sil- 
ver ore coinciding roughly in their distribution with 
certain harder, almost horizontal, layers of this 
andesite. Similarly, in the underlying breccia, which 
is fine-grained, the pinches in the vein occur along 
nearly level lines coinciding with the bedding-planes 
of the country. Good ore makes in zones, but oxida- 


tion reaches downward irregularly, and does not - 


coincide with enrichment. 
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The Smuggler vein, as the drawings will show, is 
notably banded; the hanging is usually well-defined 
and carries a casing, immediately underneath which 
a persistent quartz-leader is generally to be seen. 
This leader is the first part of the vein to show 
oxidation. The footwall is “frozen” with quartz 
stringers, which merge into the country. The gen- 
eral structure of the vein suggests multiple fractur- 
ing with but slight actual displacement, and a shat- 
tering of the rock without much actual crushing. 
Vugs, or crystal-lined cavities, are frequent; they 
are due to crustification, or crystal-lined growth, 
around the sides of spaces separating pieces of broken 
rock. 

Che accompanying drawings were made under- 
ground during a visit in 1901; Fig. 4 represents the 

‘Mr. John B. Farish has since informed me that in the 
adjoining ground, of the Humboldt mine, he found that these 


Patches of ore in the rhyolite indicated ore-bodies in the 
underlying andesite. 
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back of a stope at the ninth level. On the hanging 
there are quartz seams, A A. This is usually the 
rich streak; if any free gold is to be found in the 
lode, it will be found there. The quartz is white and 
rather massive, with crystalline vugs which are fre- 
quent. The next band, B B, is a strip of hard oun- 
try, included in the vein; the part E to D is also 
breccia, with some quartz; the footwall country, D 
F, is full of quartz stringers which drop into the 
vein; the outer country contains vugs and some 
quartz. On the hanging there is a soft shaley band, 


about 3 ft. wide, which is used by the miners as a 
“shooting course,” that is, it is recognized as an 
easy line of fracture and separation between the 
ore and the rock. 

Fig. 5, obtained in a neighboring stope, suggests 
the arrangement of ore in relation to the bedding of 
The hanging wall leader is represented 


the breccia. 
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gold also occurs. Both the wire and the crystalline 
gold have the composition of the true alloy, Au 
Ag.’ In the upper workings the native gold is purer. 

While the lodes of the vicinity, as a rule, have the 
general structure of sheeted bands of country rather 
than that of large fault-fractures, it is a fact that 
several of the poorer veins follow pronounced lines 
of faulting. I measured the vertical dislocations, 
which coincided with the Contention and the Al- 
legheny veins; in the first case the displacement was 
58 ft. and in the second it was 21 ft. The Pandora 
faults the Smuggler about 50 ft.° The Virginius vein 
is faulted twenty feet by a crossvein.’ In these cases 
it is the poor vein which follows the fault. 

(To be continued.) 





BLAST FURNACES IN BELGIUM.—The num- 
ber of furnaces in blast in Belgium on July 1 was 
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by the stringer B B. A B is a casing of sett shaley 
country corresponding to the “shooting course” de- 
scribed in connection with Fig. 4. D D are seams of 
white quartz carrying ironstained vugs. E E is a 
quartzose band. The included country in the mid- 
dle of the vein, from B to E, is mottled by breccia- 
tion and does not contain as much quartz as is 
usual. The footwall is hard. 

The lode yields a wonderful array of fine crystals 
of quartz, siderite, calcite, argentite, rhodochrosite, 
gold and silver. The transparency of most of these, 
especially the quartz and the siderite, suggests an 
extremely slow process of crystallization. Siderite, 
the carbonate of iron, occurs in handsome yellow 
crystals encrusting both quartz and calcite. Calcite 
was the last mineral to be precipitated and it is 
found lying upon the quartz which lines the geodes 
or vugs. Rhodonite, the silicate of manganese, oc- 
curs in irregular bands, usually on the footwall or 
else in the main body of the pay-ore. Rhodochrosite, 
the carbonate of manganese, is occasionally seen in 
rose-red crystals. Gold is found in crystalline ag- 
gregates forming specimens of great beauty. Wire 


FIG, 5s. 


33, against 30 at the corresponding date last year. 
The capacity is estimated at 2,555 tons of iron per 
day, against 2,010 tons a year ago. ‘Three of the 
furnaces were reported as making foundry iron, eight 
forge iron and 22 bessemer and basic pig. 





IRON ORE IN GREAT BRITAIN.—The Lon- 
don Iron and Coal Trades Review reports that the 
recent find of iron ore at the Roanhead mine, near 
Barrow, will be of great importance to the iron 
trade of the Furness district. The shaft sunk at 
Roanhead struck a large body of ore. A drift, run 
from the shaft nearly 1,000 ft., was in solid ore all 
the way. The deposit almost approaches the Park 
mine, from which a great quantity of ore has been 
taken, 


5A fact determined by the late Arthur L. Collins, who gave 
me many of the data contained in this description of the 
Smuggler-Unicn, 

*John A. Porter. “The Smuggler-Union Mines, Telluride, 
Colorado.” Transacttons American Institute of Mining En- 
gineers. Vol. XXVI., page 452. 

7. W. Purington. “Preliminary Report on the Minir~ ‘n- 
dustries of the Telluride Quadrangle, Colorado.” Page: §&37. 





MINING IN WEST AFRICA.* 


It is difficult to arrive at even an approximate 
estimate, but it is a fairly safe statement that the 
railway and mines together give employment to 
about 50,000 men, of whom more than half are im- 
ported. The last Gold Coast census—which was 
only a partial attempt at numbering the people, 
anything like accuracy being an impossibility in a 
country where the census is regarded by chiefs and 
people as but a preliminary to additional taxation— 
induces the belief that the total population of Gold 
Coast Colony is any number from 4,000,000 to 
6,000,000. 


It is certainly a thickly populated coun- 
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rule, as greedy and dishonest as he is idle and 
worthless. He knows all about concession-monger- 
ing and selling, and even “salting,” alleged gold 
mines. There are up-to-date “syndicates” in some 
of the smallest Fanti villages, promoted by frock- 
coated, bell-toppered, patent-leathered “buck-nig- 
gers,’ who have obtained their education in one of 
the Government schools, which tend to make the 
black man more idle and useless even than he was 
before civilization was known in his country. Noth- 
ing has yet convinced the Fanti of the dignity, or 
even the necessity of labor, and probably nothing 
will. As in South Africa, polygamous practices 








ON THE ROAD TO THE SMUGGLER-UNION MINE, TELLURIDE. 


try for its size, but, as with nearly all African 
communities, the people, especially the men, are the 
reverse of industrious, and, in fact, they are con- 
stitutionally averse from labor of all kinds, save 
that which is essential to find them in food and the 
scanty clothing which contents them. Still, in such 
a populous community it should not be extraor- 
dinarily difficult to obtain and organize labor in the 
future, and it is the future which has to be con- 
sidered. There is every reason to anticipate that 
the mining industry of Gold Coast Colony will 
largely develop, and will offer employment to an 
army of native laborers. The question is, will that 
army be forthcoming? The Fantis, a very large 
tribe, living near the coast, are an extremely fine 
body of men physically, though, in consequence of 
their constitutional cowardice, they were never at 
any time a match for the aristocratic and warlike 
Ashantis, who for a long series of years fought and 
conquered them again and again, and massacred 
them wholesale, or cast them into slavery. There is, 
perhaps, no more shiftless, thriftless, idle fellow 
in Darkest Africa than the Fanti, and he is, as a 





*From the London Economist, June 27, 1903. 





provide him with a number of domestic and 
agrarian workers, and he lives and fattens on the 
fruits of their labor. 





THE ZINC INDUSTRY OF UPPER SILESIA. 


According to the Statistik der Oberschlesischen 
Berg- und Hiittenwerke for 1901 there were in opera- 
tion in Upper Silesia in that year 23 smelters which 
produced 107,967 metric tons of spelter, 1,867 tons of 
zinc dust, 1,182 tons of lead and 13,144 kg. of 
cadmium. Five rolling mills consumed 36,241 tons 
of spelter and produced 35,272 tons of sheet, besides 
301 tons of lead and 393 tons of dross and ashes. 
The total production of lead (obtained in refining 
the crude spelter) was therefore 1,483 tons, or a 
little less than 1.4 per cent of the spelter, indicating 
a lead tenor of approximately 2.5 per cent in the 
crude spelter. The total quantity of ore smelted was 
551,087 tons, indicating a yield of approximately 19.6 
per cent zinc, which would correspond to a tenor of 
upward of 25 per cent zinc in the calcined or roasted 
ore; but these figures are inexact, since, although 
most of the works report roasted blende, a few re- 
port only the quantity of raw blende. The amount 
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of calamine smelted was 219,332 tons, which illus- 
trates the steadily decreasing importance of this kind 
of raw material, since the consumption in 1900 was 
239,758 tons, against 250,828 in 1899 and 265,326 in 
1808. 

The status of the smelting practice is best illus- 
trated by the individual statistics of various works, 
rather than by computation of the averages of all. 

The Bernhardihitte, which is one of the most re- 
cent constructions in the province, has eight Siemens 
furnaces, each 80 muffles. In t1g01 there were 


smelted 15,066 tons of calamine, 8,065 of roasted 


blende, and 64 of zinc ashes, etc., a total of 23,195. 
The consumption of cinder (reduction material) was 
9,241 tons, or 40 per cent of the weight of the ore. 
The total consumption of coal for heating purposes 
was a little less than 1.33 tons per ton of ore. The 
consumption of fire clay was 0.08 ton per ton of 
ore. The yield of spelter was 4,157 tons, or a little 
less than 18 per cent. The total wages paid was 
168,340 marks, or 7.26 marks per ton of ore. (A 
mark = 23.8 cents.) 

The Carlshiitte has 10 Siemens furnaces, each of 
32 muffles. The quantity of ore smelted was 5,354 
tons of calamine and 2,127 of roasted blende, a total 
of 7,481 tons. The consumption of cinder was 4,857 
tons (65 per cent) and of fuel (entirely slack), 12,- 
804 tons, or 1.71 tons per ton of ore. The consump- 
tion of fire clay was 0.09 per ton of ore. The yield 
of spelter was 1,266 tons, or about 17 per cent. 
Wages came to 106,141 marks, which was 14.19 
marks per ton of ore. 

The Clarahutte had in operation 12 direct-fired 
furnaces with a total of 304 muffles, and smelted 
4,041 tons of calamine, 3,436 of roasted blende, and 
287 of other products, a total of 7,764 tons, which 
yielded 1,364 tons of spelter, or approximately 17.5 
per cent. The consumption of cinder was 0.56, of 
fuel (entirely slack), 1.55, and of fire clay 0.116 ton 
per ton of ore. Wages amounted to 14.3 marks per 
ton of ore. 

The Franzhiitte, having eight gas-fired furnaces, 
with an aggregate of 280 muffles, smelted 3,785 
tons of calamine, 2,935 of roasted blende, and 
309 of other products, a total of 7,029 tons, which 
yielded 1,177 tons of spelter, an average of 
16.7 per cent. The consumption of cinder was 
0.44, of fuel, 1.58, and of fire clay 0.135 ton per ton 
of ore, while wages amounted to 10.3 marks. 

The Guidottahiitte, with gas-fired furnaces, smelted 
17,899 tons of calamine, 18,643 of roasted blende, and 
1,012 of other products, a total of 37,554, which 
yielded 6,681 tons of spelter and 451 tons of zinc 
dust. The consumption of cinder was 0.46, and of 
fuel 1.53 tons per ton of ore, while wages came to 
12.08 marks. 

The Hohenlohehiitte, with 72 gas-fired furnaces 
and a total of 2,304 muffles, smelted 32,847 tons of 
calamine, 24,706 tons of roasted blende, and 1,701 
tons of other products; a total of 50,344 tons, which 
yielded 11,958 tons of spelter, or a little more than 
20 per cent, besides which 540 tons of zinc dust were 
obtained. The consumption of cinder was 0.575, of 
fuel 1.92, and of fire clay 0.132 per ton of ore, while 
wages averaged 14.17 marks. Of the clay consump- 
tion, 0.105 ton per ton of ore was for muffles, and 
the remainder for condensers. 





IS IT POSSIBLE?—No less an authority than the 
London Colliery Guardian says that Col. Bulazek, 
manager of “some large Russian coal mines,” reports 
that a miner was discovered in an abandoned shaft 
where he had strayed 50 days before he was found, 
having been without food, drink, light, or sufficient 
air for that entire period. He was unconscious, and 
almost every particle of flesh had wasted from his 
body; but the hospital surgeons say that he may re- 
cover. 

We are not informed as to the location of the 
mines, or as to the credibility of Col. Bulazek; but 
the story indicates that the Russian miner must have 
had a great deal of reserved vitality. 
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THE HISTORY' OF THE ENGLISH SCHOOL OF 
MINES. 

[he Royal School of Mines is an offshoot of the 
Geological Survey of Great Britain and Ireland. In 
(837 the founder of the Survey, Sir Henry De la 
Beche, established a “Museum of Practical Geo- 
logy” for the housing of the collections belonging to 
the Survey. In 1851, a period marked by the 
awakening of the educational spirit in England, a 
series of lectures was inaugurated at the Museum, 
the teaching staff consisting of members of the 
Survey, notably such men as Ramsay, Warington 
Smyth, Robert Hunt, Percy, and Edward Forbes. 
De la Beche was made director of the school. It 
was a brilliant array of men of the highest 
character. In 1853 the Survey, the Museum and the 
School of Mines were united under a “Science and 
Art Department,” a new name was given to the 
school, one or two more distinguished men joined 
the staff; in 1854 Huxley became lecturer on 
Natural History. In 1855, on the death of De la 
Beche, Sir Roderick Murchison became director, 
and in 1856 the school was put under control of an 
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uncertainty and unrest had crippled the school; 
after further re-organization it became in October, 
1881, the “Normal School of Science and Royal 
School of Mines.” Huxley became Dean. Owing to 
the general dissatisfaction on the part of the stu- 
dents to the name “Normal School of Science,” it 
was change in 1890 to the “Royal College of 
Science,” the standing of the Royal School of 
Mines being unaffected thereby. 

During recent years the attendance has been large, 
to the point of overcrowding. The lecture-rooms 
and laboratories are scattered over several build- 
ings and galleries, only one of which has any 
character—and that is a fine building, as shown in 
the annexed illustration. The endowment has been 
miserably small, and only a small part of it is ap- 
plied to the School of Mines itselfi—that is to the 
special training of mining engineers and metal- 
lurgists. The teaching, despite several men of the 
highest authority in the scientific world, notably 
Prof. Judd, who still fills the chair of geology, suf- 
fers from the fact that many of the professors oc- 
cupy several government positions, so that only a 
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Education Department; this was done much to 
Murchison’s regret, who voiced the fear, amply war- 
ranted by future events, that the officials who con- 
trol the general educational system of the nation 
would not appreciate the relative importance of the 
practical branches of science. In 1857 Tyndall be- 
came one of the lecturers, and another change was 
made in the name of the school. In 1862 a third 
change was made, and this time it became the 
“Royal School of Mines,” the course of training 
was lengthened to three years and the title of “Asso- 
ciate of the Royal School of Mines” was granted to 
graduates. 

Meanwhile the idea of establishing a general col- 
lege of science at South Kensington had begun to 
take root, and it was finally advocated by a Royal 
Commission appointed in 1870. This was a critical 
period. The school became merged in a general 
elementary college of science, it was dcissevered 
irom its geological associations and, instead, was 
utilized for the training of teachers for the board 

‘hools. Sir Warington Smyth, Dr. Percy, Sir An- 
drew Ramsay and Prof. Robert Hunt drew up a 
protest. In 1872 several departments were moved 
to South Kensington; in 1877 and 1879 the geo- 
logical and metallurgical departments left the old 
Jermyn street building for their new quarters at 
South Kensington. Percy, who was strongly op- 
posed to the removal, resigned in 1880. He had 
made the school famous by his lectures on metal- 
lurgy. In 1876 Professor Judd succeeded Sir An- 
drew Ramsay in the chair of geology. 

During the ten years preceding 1880, the continued 


part of their time is given to the school and there is 
not that stimulating interest which is necessary to 
good work. 

Two years ago a protest was made against the 
conditions just referred to, especially as regards the 
metallurgical department, and a good deal of 
anxiety as to the welfare of the school was awak- 
ened among professional men. The leading members 
of the Institution of Mining and Metallurgy took up 
the matter, with the result that a committee was 
appointed, with Mr. Hennen Jennings as leader, and 
a report was made by the council of the Institution 
to the council of the School of Mines. It was well 
received and further action was promised. Nothing 
definite, however, was announced until, on the 27th 
of June, Lord Rosebery made the statement that 
certain public spirited men, notably Messrs. Wern- 
her and Beit, had offered to contribute £300,000 
for the erection of buildings if the London County 
Council would give £20,000 to the cost of main- 
tenance. The new scheme contemplates a con- 
solidation of various technical institutions; among 
these the School of Mines will form an insignifi- 
cant part. 





IRON IN RHODESIA.—The London Engineer 
says that, under the auspices of the Rhodesia Rail- 
ways, an expert is about to leave England with a 
view to examining and reporting on the iron de- 
posits of Rhodesia, the design being to start a big 
iron industry, taking full advantage of the supply of 
Wankie coal, and of the electrical power which can 
be obtained from the Victoria Falls. 


MINING IN SOUTH AFRICA—III. TRANSVAAL 
CONDITIONS AND MANAGEMENT. 
By J. H. Curze. 

Facilities for mining in the Transvaal I would 
describe as normal. The climate is perfection. 
Native labor is good, but, unfortunately, far too 
scarce. There is sufficient rainfall to give a moder- 
ately good water supply, which most of the mining 
companies conserve in large dams. The Vaal 
River is not more than 40 miles from the Rand, and, 
if necessary, the mines could combine in a pumping 
scheme which would put the water supply beyond 
doubt. 

Water is not available as power, but, as against 
that, there are extensive coal-fields. Since its ear- 
liest days the Rand has been supplied with a good 
steam coal, mined within 20 miles of the gold-fields. 
Most of the mines are now connected to the main 
railway by sidings, which run alongside their coal- 
bunkers. The flatness of the country does not per- 
mit of the use of gravity in laying out the plant. 

Timber is not required at all in the levels, nor, to 
any large extent, in the stopes except for stulls. A 
quantity of trees were planted years ago, and the 
supply of small mine-timber is likely in future to be 
furnished locally. Dynamite, now that the monopoly 
is removed, should cost less than on most fields. 

Underground conditions are normal. There is 
little water, and pumping is a relatively small item. 
The rock is not excessively hard, and good aver- 
age progress is made by air-drills. As against this 
the beds are often faulted, or dislocated by dikes, 
making mine development a heavy item. Beds are 
often narrow, and in stoping do not break cleanly 
to the walls; this necessitates the inclusion of a lot 
of waste with the ore. Sorting belts are used, but 
only in part neutralize this defect. 

[le ore is easily treated. It is stamped moder- 
ately coarse, and yields 60 per cent of its contents 
on the plates. The tailings are sized, and the sands 
put through ordinary cyanide treatment. The slimes, 


‘at ieast on the richer mines, are agitated and cyan- 


ided; but this treatment, to my mind, has not been 
a succers, and I venture to. say that $3 slimes are 
as yet cf no commercial value on the-Rand. The 
serious drawbacks to cheap working are, first, that 
the country does not produce food, and, second, 
that it is so far from the coast, from whence rail- 
way freights are excessive. Thus all mine supplies 
cost, landed, several times the original figure, and 
the cost of living for the working man is abnor- 
mally high. While this state of affairs continues it 
will not be possible to introduce skilled white miners, 
and without their assistance the best work cannot 
be done. Taxation of 10 per cent on profits is a 
somewhat heavy item. 

Balancing the conditions for mining in the Trans- 
vaal—the good with the bad—I believe they show a 
normal state of affairs. From experience gained 
on nearly every gold-field in the world, I am led to 
think that the short ton of ore costs, under normal 
conditions, $6 to treat, and that is therefore the 
average figure I should expect to see as the cost 
in the Transvaal. As a matter of fact I believe the 
average cost there works out at about $6.75. It is 
perhaps fair to make allowance for the present 
scarcity of labor, and the disorganization caused by 
that, and to assume that when the mines are working 
under a full labor supply they will show lower 
costs; but it will take a good deal of improvement 
to lower the average figure to the normal $6 mark. 
Some of the bigger mines, of course, work below 
this figure already; but not many. Managers and 
directors have a habit of publishing figures which 
look well, but these are often“nly the bare cost of 
treatment. When development is added, also the 
cost of local and London offices, directors’ and engi- 
neers’ fees, additions to plant, repairs, the tax on 
profits, and the hundred other expenses incidental to 
a full and accurate statement, their figures are hardly 
recognizable. When I say the mines should work 
for $6, I mean that figure in reality, after all out- 
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lay; I don’t believe in sophistry where working costs 
are concerned. 

On the whole, the mine management in the Trans- 
vaal is not, in my opinion, the best. There are many 
mines in the States or Mexico where I have seen 
better work, and even in despised Westralia I know 
half a dozen mines which, as regards management, 
put the Transvaal in the shade. In a word, the 
management is extravagant. It is not really bad, 
and would probably satisfy most people; but it 
doesn’t lead the world. 

Let me give an example of what I mean. A few 
years ago I became managing director of a colliery 
not far from the Rand. At that time it was just 
entering the market as a producer; there was active 
competition to face, and at the mine itself, owing to 
a mass of unsold coal littering the surface, there 
was chaos. When we got the railway siding in, 
things went better, and the coal began to sell. 
After a month or two, as the output grew, and the 
sales increased, I saw our working costs coming 
into line with the other collieries. But I wanted 
to make that the most economically handled 
mine in the Transvaal. The output still grew, 
thanks to an energetic salesman; and the working 
costs got lower still. At last I was seriously 
put to it to find any item that could be cut 
down. Underground the limit seemed certainly 
to have been reached. Here and there on the sur- 
face a chance offered. The local butcher wished to 
renew his contract for supplying meat to the Kaffirs, 
and after a heated interview he got it—at a reduction 
of 2c. a pound. One day I had a triumph. The 
Kaffirs are great medicine drinkers. They insist on 
having copious drafts, by day or night, of any drink 
they may fancy, and if they didn’t get it, they would 
go off in pique to another mine. The local chemist’s 
monthly bill was appalling. I sent for him, and 
after lengthy expostulations on his part, made him 
sign a contract which saved us $100 a month. These 
two reductions, of Kaffir meat and medicine, saved 
us, as nearly as I can remember, Ic. a ton on cost 
of production. One of my last efforts was as re- 
gards candles. Here the manager (a most capable 
Scotchman) at last protested. He said we couldn't 
burn less, and I said we might enquire. He then 
used some strong language; but I stood at the top 
of the shaft for two hours as the Kaffirs came up, 
and after searching four or five hundred, carried 
into the manager’s office two pails full—a fair per- 
centage being whole candles which the Kaffirs had 
saved up for burning in their huts at night! These 
things may appear trifles. But by this time we were 
producing coal at 24c. a ton less than our neighbors. 
We were able, as the result, to go into the market 
and undersell them, and we got contracts for as 
much coal as we could handle. Before I left Africa 
we were mining and developing, sorting out Io per 
cent on belts, and dumping the clean coal into the 
railway trucks for a cost of 54c. a ton, (a figure our 
rivals could not approach), and we were selling 
40,000 tons a month. 

The lesson I draw from this is that the manage- 
ment out there is not the very best. Our mine had 
not better facilities than the others, but we put more 
energy into it, and because of that we took their 
business. These were, of course, coal mines, but the 
same moral holds good with the gold mines. With 
real energy behind them, and directors who are not 
lethargic millionaires, or their satellites, cheaper 
work could be done. But under the present rule of 
the great financial houses you will never see really 
very cheap work. 

I am told that, since the war, the standard of 
management shows an all-round improvement; but 
I am a little sceptical. One item, for example, where 
great savings could be effected, is in a state of 
reciprocity between adjoining mines; but, as yet, this 
does not exist. The savings under this head—on a 
field where it costs often $3,000,000 to equip a single 
mine—might be immense. A shaft might often be 
dispensed with; a joint mill and treatment plant, 
with shops, dam, and general surface works might 


serve two mines. There are dozens of ways in 
which reciprocity might make great savings. But the 
big houses which control most of the mines don’t 
see this, or it doesn’t suit their books. Albu, per- 
haps, won’t work with Farrar, or Wernher and Beit 
with Barnato, or Goerz with the Goldfields, or Neu- 
mann with Freeman-Cohen, or J. B. Robinson with 
anybody. I reckon, that because of this all-round 
aloofness, they spend millions of pounds every year 
in unnecessary plants and equipment, and every ton 
of ore treated afterwards has to pay the penalty. 
Now and then managers or engineers may go to the 
Rand intending to put energy and individuality into 
their work, and show record improvements in costs; 
but they soon get down into the whirlpool. Capital 
is too strong for them; money to sink in the mine is 
thrown at them; and in the end they perpetuate the 
traditions of extravagance for which the Rand is 
celebrated. 

The American has played a great part in the de- 
velopment of the Transvaal mines, and to-day holds 
most of the big positions. He has left his mark 
as a brilliant judge of machinery or as an engineer 
gifted with financial genius, rather than as a mine 
manager. He is imaginative, and takes at the same 
time a broad grasp of the position; but in the detail 
work of management, where a concentration of char- 
acter is necessary, he has not shown to equal ad- 
vantage. Far be it from me to decry that wonder- 
ful product of the age, the California-reared mine 
manager; but I class equally with him many Brit- 
ishers.. AS mine managers we can show fine men, 
on the Rand or elsewhere; but we lack that mining 
instinct, that knowledge of values, and that grasp of 
the whole mining horizon which so many of the 
American engineers possess. America is a metal 
mining country, and England is not. We have not 
in England the mining atmosphere which is ever 
present in the States; and it is because of this, not 
from any inherent defects of mind or character, that 
we are handicapped in the race. 





BLAST MAINS. 


Pipes for the transmission of air in metallurgical 
works are made usually of galvanized sheet iron, 
closely riveted and soldered at the joints. The 
gauge of the iron should vary according to the size 
of the pipe. For low pressures, a pipe of 54 in. 
diameter should be of No. 18 gauge, while pipes 
of 42 in. 30 in., and 24 in. should be respectively 
of No. 20, 22, and No. 24 gauge. For higher pres- 
sures, such as are used in lead smelting, heavier 
iron should be employed. Thus, it is recommended 
that a main blast pipe of 60 in. diameter should be 
made of as heavy as No. 8 steel. 

In putting up blast pipes, care should be taken 
that there be no sharp angles or turns. Stove pipe 
elbows, so-called, should always be avoided and 
turns of direction of 90° should be constructed, in 
the case of round pipe, with at least five pieces, and 
a radius of curvature of the inner side of the el- 
bow at least equal to the diameter of the pipe. 
This proportion of radius to size holds whether the 
pipe be round or rectangular. 

Branch pipes should not butt squarely into the 
side of the main pipe, but a branch nipple should 
be cut into and securely attached to the pipe at an 
angle of 45°, the remainder of the change in direc- 
tion being made by the use of a half elbow. After 
taking out the branch, the main pipe may be re- 
duced in area to correspond with the less quantity 
of air it has to carry, but the reduction in area 
should be very gradual, the common practice being 
to make the taper equal in width to a sheet of gal- 
vanized iron, which with the usual 30 in. wide sheet 
will give a net length of 28 in. when the pipe is 
put up. 

Wherever a division of the main pipe is to be 
made, a breeching piece should be put in, con- 
structed so as to divide the air currents in such a 
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way that it will be split equally by the opposing 
acute angle. 





RECENT ROASTING METHODS AT BUTTE.* 
By H. O. Horan. 


The metallurgical processes in the Butte District 
show much uniformity with regard to the general 
principle on which they are based. They comprise 
roasting, smelting, converting, electrolytic refining 
and casting. There is considerable diversity in the 
details of practice. 

First-class ore, forming about 10 per cent of the 
product of the mines, is, as a rule, smelted raw, and 
furnishes the desirable coarse ore of the blast-fur- 
nace charge. Concentrates, coarse limestone and con- 
verter-slag are the basic fluxes added to slag the 
siliceous gangue. In one instance, some first-class 
ore is roasted in lump-form in stalls. This makes it 
less refractory than raw ore, and, furnishing avail- 
able iron, permits the running of slags richer in iron 
and hence more fusible than would be otherwise 
possible. 

Heap-roasting, which was practiced in the early 
days, has been entirely abandoned. 

In crushing, the copper-silver ores readily break 
into small grains, making often more fines than can 
be carried by a stall or even by a blast-furnace. This 
necessitates separating part of the fines by screening; 
the screenings going into the fine-ore roasting-fur- 
naces. 

The fine-ore furnaces are represented by four 
types, the Allen-O’Harra, the Wethey, the Pearce 
and the MacDougall; long-hearth reverberatory fur- 
naces used in early times, having been given up 
entirely. 

The most recent developments in roasting prac- 
tice are represented by successive modifications of the 
MacDougall furnace. This is a vertical cylindrical 
furnace with arched horizontal hearths having dis- 
charge openings alternately near the center and peri- 
phery, and a central revolving shaft with horizontal 
radial stirring arms, which are provided with teeth 
placed at an angle to the arm. The teeth of the arms 
on the even-numbered hearths are set in a direction 
opposite to that of the odd-numbered, thus, on the 
odd-numbered hearths they push the ore toward the 
center, and on the even-numbered toward the side. 
The ore, fed mechanically into the furnace, is deliv- 
ered continuously onto the outer edge of the first 
hearth, when the teeth of the stirring arm turn it 
over and work it toward the center, where it drops 
through an annular opening onto the second hearth; 
the arms of this turning the ore over and over will 
convey it slowly to the openings near the periphery, 
through an annular opening onto the second hearth; 
on until it arrives on the closed bottom, where it 
falls through drop-holes into a hopper. 

The ore, spread evenly over the hearth, thus travels 
in zig-zag through the furnace, passing from peri- 
phery to center and vice versa. It is warmed at the 
top of the furnace, it then ignites and burns freely, 
and, lastly, most of the sulphates formed are decom- 
posed lower down. The air necessary for oxidation 
is admitted through doors in the side, most of it 
entering on the bottom hearth. The gases, and with 
them the dust, pass upward through the ore-dis- 
charge openings, and are drawn off through pipes in 
the roof. In starting, the furnace has to be heated 
up to the kindling temperature of the ore, which, if 
rich enough in sulphur, will burn of its own accord 
without the use of any carbonaceous fuel. If too 
low in sulphur, the heat necessary for successful 
roasting has to be supplied by one or more external 
fireplaces. 

Three kinds of MacDougall furnaces interest us 
here. The original MacDougall, the Herreshoff and 
the Evans-Klepetko. 


* Abstract from “‘Notes on the Metallurgy of Copper of 


Montana,” by Professor H 
nology, Boston, Mass. A paper 
Institute of Mining Engineers. 
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The Original MacDougall Furnace.—This furnace, 
patented by MacDougall Brothers in the beginning 
of the seventies, was in operation in Liverpool, Eng- 
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arch is 4% ins.; a current of air passes through 
the hollow central revolving shaft, which is 14 ins. in 
diameter. The hollow horizontal cast iron stirring 
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McDOUGALL ROASTING FURNACE. 


land, burning pyrites to furnish sulphurous gases 
for the manufacture of sulphuric acid. It had to 
be abandoned on account of the large amount of flue- 
dust formed and the many mechanical difficulties en- 
countered. The furnace, 6 ft. in diameter and 12 ft. 
high, was built of 7 cast-iron cylinders bolted to- 
gether, and had six closed chambers. The vertical 
solid shaft, 6 in. in diameter, had cast-iron stirring 
arms. A 2-h. p. engine was sufficient to drive the 
mechanism. The furnace roasted in 24 hours 3% 
tons pyrite, or 0.020 ton per square foot of hearth 
arca, reducing the sulphur to 2 per cent. 

The Herreshof Furnace—Most of the Herreshoff 
furnaces in operation at Butte have a %-in. steel 
casing; they are 10 ft. in diameter, and 11 ft. 
6 in. in height, and are lined with a full course of 
red brick. A few furnaces built of two full courses 
of brick and only hooped with iron bands are doing 
better work in cold weather than the furnaces that 
are sheeted and lined with a single course, thus 
showing that with ores running low in sulphur, when 
heat has to be husbanded, an 18-in. side wall has its 
advantages. A furnace has 5 arched brick hearths, 
4/2 thick and 12 and 13 ins. apart; the pitch of the 


. Lunge, “Sulphuric Acid and Alkali,”? London, 1891, vol. 
1, PP. 260-264. i 
+ 235. 


Also ‘“‘The Mineral Industry,” 1898, vol vi, 





arms, two to a hearth, have 7 and 8 teeth, respec- 
tively; they are easily exchanged when worn out. 
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The top hearth acts as a dryer; the second starts 
the roasting; on the third the ore roasts freely (in- 
numerable sparks are seen); on the fourth there 
are no sparks; and on the fifth floor the ore looks 
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dark. A furnace, with its shaft making 50 revolu- 
tions per hour, roasts in 24 hours 5 to 6 tons of wet 
concentrates with about 35 per cent of sulphur, or 
0.015 tons per square foot of hearth area, reducing 
the sulphur to 6 per cent. Seventy furnaces make 
4 to 5 tons, or 6.4 per cent of flue dust. 

In eastern sulphuric acid plants, this furnace* 
treats in 24 hours 3 to 4 tons of pyrites, with 44 per 
cent of sulphur, or 0.0098 tons per square feet of 
hearth area, reducing the sulphur to 214 to 3% per 
cent; the shaft makes 30 revolutions per hour. 

The Evans-Klepetko Furnace*’—Shortly after the 
Herreshoff furnace had proved a success, a larger 
furnace,‘ 16 ft. in diameter, was constructed on the 
same general lines; it had 8 hearths, an air cooled 
shaft and 8 solid cast-iron arms. The heat generated 
was sufficient to cause the arms to bend under their 
own weight. Air-cooling having proved unsatisfac- 
tory, water-cooling was substituted, and the number 
of hearths reduced from 8 to 6. The leading differ- 
ences, then, between the Evans-Klepetko and the 
Herreshoff furnaces are the size and the water-cool- 
ing of the central shaft and the stirring arms. The 
furnace is 18 ft. 3% ins. high and 15 ft. 10 ins. in 
diameter. It is sheathed with %-in. boiler iron, and 
lined with a full course of red brick; it has six arched 
hearths with a 9-in. spring and 3 ft. apart; each 
hearth has two stirring arms making 60 circuits per 
hour. The furnace stands on columns 12 ft. high, 
to allow the roasted ore to be collected in hoppers 
and discharged into cars. Six furnaces form a bat- 
tery; they are placed from center to center 18 ft. 
apart in one direction and 21 ft. 3 ins. in the other. 
Each furnace has two gas-flues, 2 ft. in diameter 
and 12 ft. apart, passing out of the roof; the flues 
from three furnaces lead into one main 6 ft. in 
diameter, having openings along the top and 
bottom for removing the flue dust; the _ bot- 
tom openings have vertical pipes which arz2 con- 
nected directly with the calcine hoppers. The cen- 
tral shaft of a furnace is driven from below. Three 
furnaces receive their motive power from one main 
shaft, with which they are connected by friction 
clutches. A clutch.can be thrown in or out from 
each of the six platforms surrounding a furnace. The 
cooling water is forced down to near the bottom of 
the revolving hollow shaft (g-in. inner diameter) 
through a 3-in. pipe and out to the ends of the 
horizontal stirring arms through t-in. horizontal 
pipes. In its upward passage between shaft and pipe 
it takes up the return water from the stirring arms 
and discharges at the top through two spouts into a 
stationary launder. Shaft and arms are made up 
of flanged sections to permit easy exchange. Run- 
ning the overflow-water at 80° C., 20 gallons of 
cooling-water per minute are required by a furnace. 
Forty-eight furnaces are supplied with the neces- 
sary draft by a steel stack 200 ft. high and 23 ft. 6 
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DETAILS OF McDOUGALL ROASTING FURNACE. 





2“The Mineral Industry,” vol. vi, pp. 235-238. 

3U. S. Patent No. 700,399, May 13, 1902. 

*C. H. Redpath, “The Mechanical Engineer, a Factor in 
Modern Mining, Milling and Smelting.” 
Butte, Sept. 3, 1902. 
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ins. inner diameter, the lower 20 ft. being lined. A 
30-h.p. motor is provided to run the machinery. 
Tests have since shown that 10 h.p. is required for 
six furnaces. When ore, too low in sulphur to be 
self-burning—about 28 per cent—is to be roasted, one 
auxiliary fireplace for two furnaces, placed on the 
Jevel of the bottom floor and delivering the flame 


and 9g ins. at the periphery. The two arms of a 
hearth have seven and eight cast-iron teeth; these 
are 8 ins. long by 6 ins. wide by % in. thick; the 
lower 3 ins. of the teeth, which come in contact with 
the ore, are chilled. There is no advantage in mak- 
ing the teeth thicker than 4% in., as they wear off 
obliquely to the working surface and consequently 


Water Supply 
Tank 


ARRANGEMENT OF BUILDING FOR FURNACES. 


onto the fourth floor, furnishes the additional heat 
required. 

The moist concentrates arriving from the ore- 
dressing plant on an overhead track are dumped into 
the two feed hoppers of a furnace. These are ro ft. 
apart and are 4 ft. 6 ins. in diameter for 9 ft. 6 ins. 
and then conical for 7 ft. 6 ins. At the bottom they 
are made 3 ft. 6 ins. by 1 ft. 2 ins. to fit into the 
openings in the roofs of the furnaces. The top of 
the hopper has a grating to break up any lumps and 
to keep out large pieces that may have accidentally 
gotten .into the ore. The hopper holds two cars of 
concentrates, or 33 tons. This weight, pressing down- 
ward, prevents any hanging of the charge and thus 
solves the difficulty of feeding moist fine concen- 
trates. The contents of the hopper is continuously 
discharged into the furnace by means of a feeding 
device of the form of an I, which passes to and fro 
under the mouth with a throw of about 10 ins. The 
rods of the two feeders are joined by a cross-piece 
which is pivoted in the center and connected by a rod 
to one end of a link, while the other end is attached 
to the pitman of a crank and spur-wheel; the spur- 
wheel is geared to the central shaft of the furnace. 
The ore is spread on the top hearth to the thickness 
of 3 ins. by the stirring arms. The tops of these 
arms are protected by cast-iron caps against rapid 
wear at the places where they strike the ore-column 
coming down through the feed openings. The outer 
half of the hearth is.9 ins. thick, the inner 6 ins. The 
reasons for the difference are, saving of brick, reduc- 
ing of weight at center, preventing contact with stir- 
ring teeth when the hearth rises upon heating, and 
furnishing an offset to hold the loose working bottom 
(crushed limestone, sometimes flue dust and even 
coke dust) which is about 4 ins. thick at the center 


would simply offer a larger wearing surface but not 
lengthen the life. At the same rate that the teeth are 
worn off, the ore builds on the loose working hearth. 
When they are to be renewed, they are removed and 
a plow is slipped over the stirrer arm and moved 
a little toward the center after every circuit of the 
arm. Thus a crust is easily and surely broken up. 
The crusts on the second hearth are harder to break 
than those of the other hearths. The teeth on the 
top hearth last 25 to 34 days; those on the sixth 
6 to 8 months. The shorter life of the former is at- 
tributed to mechanical wear caused by decrepitation 
of the ore. It cannot be due to chemical action, as 
the top hearth serves mainly for drying, unless the 
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moisture should cause some sulphuric acid to form, 
but the temperature of the escaping gases is 315° C. 
and the draft is sufficiently strong to show a de- 
pression 0.3 in. of water. 

Roasting begins on the second and third hearth, 
varying with the strength of the draught and the 
number of circuits that the stirring arms make. With 
a strong draft the heat creeps up; with one circuit 
in 55 seconds the roast begins on the second hearth, 
with one in 75 seconds on the third. As the ore 
passes from the first hearth through the annular 
opening at the center of the roof of the second hearth 
(protected by a cast-iron ring), it strikes a distrib- 
utor which prevents any of it from passing down the 
shaft. During normal work three doors on the bot- 
tom hearth are left open for the admission of air. 
If the furnace becomes too hot, the doors on the 
third floor are opened more or less and thus the 
draught checked. While the ore drops from hearth 
to hearth, the upward gas-current carries with it 
dust, and this striking the roof adheres to it in part 
and builds. In order to protect the arms from being 
worn out at these places, they are protected by cast- 
iron caps. When the dust has grown to a thickness 
of 4 ins. it is removed with chisel-pointed bars. Ex- 
periments to protect the roof at weak spots with 
cast-iron plates has proved successful, as the dust is 
easily pried off. The chunks of fritted dust go to the 
blast-furnace as welcome lump ore; they contain 
only 6 per cent of silica with ore of 30 per cent 
silica, thus showing that light particles of ferric 
oxide are more easily carried away by the gas cur- 
rents than heavy gangue. The dust collected in the 
settling chambers runs higher in sulphur than the 
roasted ore. 

In starting a furnace, crushed limestone is fed to 
form the working bottom. Then a small fire of dry, 
soft, long-flame wood is started from the three side 
doors of the third and fifth hearths. A new furnace 
is brought to a dark-red in 3 to 4 days, an old fur- 
nace requires only two days. Now, concentrates are 
fed. After charging for 5 to 6 hours, it sometimes 
happens that the furnace cools down too much, and 
this makes it necessary to start on the third and 
fifth floors a new fire for 1.5 to. 2 hours; occasion- 
ally feeding of the ore is stopped and half a ton of 
coal is charged. When this has come to the third 
hearth, the machinery is stopped and the coal is al- 
lowed to burn out. The kindling of the coal may 
have to be assisted by placing dry wood on the 
hearth. Under normal conditions a furnace does its 
best work when the flue shows a depression in wa- 
ter of 0.3 in.; if it is less, the furnace gets cool. 
The normal ore mixture passes through the furnace 
in about 1.5 hours. If the furnace gets too hot, 
more slimes are fed; if too cold, coarser concentrates 
are charged and the rate of feeding is reduced. As 
indicated above, the temperature is further regulated 
by the admission of air; closing the bottom doors 
drives up the heat, opening them draws it down; 
opening doors higher up checks the draft. The 
rate of feed when once settled upon is usually not 
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altered, and the number of circuits the arms make 
per hour remains, of course, constant. 

The dust, which collects in the flue connecting 
three furnaces and forms 4 to 5 per cent on 
the ore, is raked out every day, sometimes part of it 
is blown into the main flue of a battery, with a hose 
under a pressure of about 90 lb. per square inch. The 
loss of weight in ore, including flue dust, is about 
20 per cent. 

A furnace treats, under normal conditions in 24 
hours, 40 tons sulphide ore, with 35 per cent sulphur 
and 10 per cent copper, or 0.042 tons per square foot 
of hearth area, reducing the sulphur to 7 per cent; 
roasted ore, with 14 per cent copper treated in the 
same manner, retains about 10 per cent of sulphur. 
The product can, of course, be varied with the speed 
of travel of the stirring arms: Thus, with one circuit 
in 75 seconds, it is reduced to 30 tons, with one in 
530 seconds it is increased to 50 to 55 tons. 

A section of six furnaces is tended to in an 8-hour 
shift by one-third foreman, one furnace man, one 
helper, one-sixth oiler, one-ninth repairman and one 
trimmer. 

The following partial average analysis of roasted 
ore represents two determinations from the average 
day and night samples,-taken during an experimental 
run of 15 days: SiOz, 26.9 per cent; Cu, 18.3 per 
cent, of which 9.9 was present as CuO; Fe, 30.0 per 
cent, of which 17.9 was present as FeO; S, 9.2 per 
cent, of which 0.81 was present as SOs. 

The matte formed in crucible fusions contained 
65 per cent copper. In comparing the roasted ore of 
the MacDougall furnace with that of the Bruckner 
furnaces of the same plant, it is found that it is red- 
dish-brown as against a dark brown (more FeO: is 
formed), more porous (1 cu. ft. weighs 87 Ib. as 
against 100 lb.) and finer (the rolling of the ore in 
the Bruckner cylinder causes particles to form pel- 
lets). In regard to flue dust, the MacDougall fur- 
nace makes much less than the Bruckner cylinder, 
although the amount is still great; they compare as 
1:3 to 4. 

General Results—Some of the leading facts of the 
roasting furnaces operated in Montana are brought 
together in the subjoined table: 
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OBSERVATIONS ON MOTHER LODE GOLD DE- 
POSITS, CALIFORNIA.* 
By W. R. Pricwarp.} 

General Geology—The mineral belt known as 
the “Mother Lode” may be described as a series of 
connected lode-fissures lying within a belt of coun- 
try of variable width and over a hundred miles in 
length, traversing Amador, Calaveras and Toulumne 
Counties, California. 

The valuable portions of the lodes within this 
belt are not confined to any particular fissure for 
more than a few hundred feet. The ore-bodies 
branch from one parallel fissure to another at fre- 
quent intervals, only keeping somewhere near the 
general direction of the belt. The connecting 
branches and spurs are often more valuable than the 
principal lodes. 

The lode-fissures occur in all rocks of the zone; 
but their structure is modified by cleavage and other 
physical peculiarities of their environment. 

The distribution of gold in the lodes appears to be 
dependent, firstly, upon the precipitating properties 
of certain rocks; and secondly, upon certain physical 
and structural peculiarities in the fissure itself and 
in the walls of the fissure. 

After a study of the excellent geological reports 
and maps prepared by the United States Geological 
Survey’, and after practical experience in working 
the ore deposits in this field, it is concluded that the 
local bedrock complex records three important epochs 
of structural disturbance directly connected with 
the gold deposits: 

First—A period of uplift and intrusion of the 
rocks now constituting the Sierra Nevada; 

Second—Later dioritic intrusions of smaller mag- 
nitude, resulting directly in the formation of fissures 
and mineral deposits ; 

Third—A period of cooling and contraction, result- 
ing in faulting and crushing of these deposits. 

The upheaval of the Sierra Nevada resulted in 
great folding of the overlying rocks. Sedimentary 
beds and eruptives were thrust westward into nearly 
perpendicular folds. The folding was followed by 
faulting, which caused an exceeding complexity of 
the rock structure. The rocks appear on the map 


Table II.—Details of Montana Roasting Plants. 


Hand-reverberatory furnace, 69% ft. x 16 ft. hearth........ 
Allen-O’Hara furnace, two hearths, 94 ft. x 9 ft........... 
Beuckner CyRMMRES GEh, se SOO Weise cose scdestceveesdoseces 
ROAGCE SINGIOONE GUSROG Ss 6 o:5.o9:0:6j0.0.5:4 vin de 06.000 010s v10.00'0 
Pearce double-deck furnace, 6-ft. hearths.............20+ 


Pearce double-deck furnace, 7-ft. hearths.................. 
Keller-Gaylord-Cole furnace, two sets of six hearths......... 

ethey furnace, two sets of four hearths, 50 ft. x 5 ft...... 
Wethey furnace, two sets of four hearths, Oe eS | eae 
Herreshoff furnace, five hearths..........c.cecceceeeeeees 
MacDougall-Evans-Klepetko furnace, six hearths............ 
Pearce multiple-hearth furnace, six hearths..............000% 


Data obtained from operations of six months at Great Falls. 


coal elsewhere in this paper. 
+ Average. 
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% % Saft. Lbs. Lbs. 
13 tee 35 7-8 1,112 12 307 $2.00 
51 3-64 35 8 1,692 77 145 0.78 
18.20 1y% 37 9-5 pint F 540 1.25 
14t 1% 32 7-8 505 55 400 0.987 
30 3 35 6-7 1,010 5 400 0.98t 
42t 3 35 6-7 1,218 ° 182 0.98t 
50 1% 38 7-10 2,592 38 67 vada 
60 4 40 8 2,000 60 100 
90 4 35 5.6 2,600 70 80 Baie 
5-6 Sais 35 6 135 80 ae 0.50 
40 1% 35 7 952 84 ae 35 
56 12 35 6-7 2,947 38 28.5 0.98t 


For quality of coal see analysis of Sand Coulee and Belt 


+ These low figures are due to the character of the ore (Gagnon mine) which carries 8-12 per cent zinc. 





ELECTRIC POWER AT THE BRITISH 
STEEL WORKS.—According to the London Col- 
liery Guardian, the Tredegar Company, in Wales, has 
installed a Westinghouse electric plant for the pur- 
Pose of generating power for the works. The steam 
's furnished by two blocks of Babock & Wilcox boil- 
ers with forced draft. As the company itself mines 
coal and makes coke, it is able to utilize in these 
boilers coke breeze and slack coal which have hither- 
to gone to the waste dumps. Mr. L. D. Whitehead, 
manager of the works, claims that electricity is gen- 
erated at this plant at a cost of 0.375c. per unit, and 
he hopes to make a still further reduction. 


eC 
*Size: 15-ton 
hares in 24 hours; drying, 2 hours; burning, 4 hours; 
arging, roasting and discharging, 18 hours. 


8 by 16 ft.,-1 revolution in 7 minutes; 








as interlocked strips of diverse composition and len- 
ticular in shape. Only individual portions of the 
complex are conformable. The general lenticular 
outline has been cited as both the result and proof 
of the intrusive origin of some portions of the 
various distinguishable rock series. This is true, 
however, only in the case of a few eruptives of a 
period much more recent than that now referred to. 
Owing to the great pressure, and the heat accom- 





*Abstract from Transactions American Institute of Mining 
Engineers. February, 1903. 


+Now at Kalgoorlie, Western Australia. 
1Prof. J. F. Kemp (“The Ore Deposits of United States 


and Canada,” pp. 361-375) gives a very full bibliography of 
the literature of California ore deposits. 


2Mother Lode District, California,” Folio No. 63. 
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panying the intrusion of so large a mass, the ex- 
istence of open fissures and the deposition of quartz 
from solutions was therefore impossible, except near 
the surface, now eroded away. The overlying rocks 
were simply metamorphosed, given a schistose struc- 
ture, and impregnated with silica. 

The next event in the geological record was the 
intrusion of the diorites, now altered to “metadi- 
orites,”* which underlie a large part, if not the 
whole, of the Mother Lode region. These rocks 
now constitute a broken belt of irregular area along 
the east side of the lode series. The diorite intru- 
sions were small as compared to the other, and fol- 
lowed the general line of weakness of the planes of 
schistosity formed by the older disturbances. It is 
not a new idea to connect these eruptives with the 
mineral deposits in this district,‘ and similarly situ- 
ated eruptives have been noted in many mining fields 
of the world. 


Circulating Solutions—The intrusions of the 
“metadiorites,’ though powerful enough to rend 
the overlying rocks, was not accompanied by heat 
and pressure sufficient to obliterate, in the region of 
our present surface, the fissures then formed. These 
fissures served as an outlet for the highly siliceous 
solutions ejected by pressure from the deep zone. 

These solutions, in their upward progress, along 
fissures, passed through rocks less heated and more 
rigid, so that the fissures in their approach to the 
surface were more open and the exit for the solutions 
more free. Their excess of mineral was deposited on 
the walls until the fissures were closed by the pre- 
cipitate, so as to interrupt the flow of waters. After 
this closing, conditions became favorable for the 
deposition of crystals of quartz and minerals con- 
tained in small amounts in solution. This accounts 
for the occurrence, so common in large quartz veins, 
of “vugs,” or crystal cavities. These vugs are but 
the remnants of large cavities. 

The writer has seen a number of crystal cavities 
in the stopes of the Keystone Mine. These vugs 
were found within large bodies of white “buck” 
quartz of very low gold value. When broken into, 
the cavities were filled with a solution containing 
a large proportion of semi-fluid hydrous mica (mar- 
garadite). Unfortunately the solution in every case 
escaped, and a sample for analysis could not be ob- 
tained. From a single one of these cavities the 
writer obtained some beautiful specimens of quartz, 
pyrite, zinc-blende, galena, gold and silver alloy, 
and calcite, all crystallized. The general order of 
crystallization in this case was quite apparent. The 
large quartz crystals were pretty well complete be- 
fore the other minerals started to form; but, the 
quartz had continued to grow, enveloping some of 
the other minerals. Entirely enclosed in a large 
transparent quartz crystal was a particle of gold, 
weighing perhaps several grains. After quartz, iron 
pyrite was the next mineral to grow; but it had not 
developed completely before galena and gold crystals 
started to grow, and then zinc-blende, calcite and 
margaradite respectively. Gold and galena crystals 
are embedded in the pyrite, but they appear to 
have begun to form toward the end of the precipita- 
tion of pyrite. All of the minerals appear to have 
shown a greater preference for their own kind. Gold, 
pyrite, galena and zinc-blende preferred forming on 
each other rather than on quartz; but calcite showed 
a distinct preference for quartz. 

Economic Importance of Pyrite—Pyrite does not 
appear to have been the precipitating agent for gold. 





5“*Metadiorites” are altered diorites, largely quartz-diorites. 


*Relation Between Ore Deposits and Their Inclusive 
Walls,” H. W. Fairbanks, ENGINEERING AND MIninG Jour- 
NAL, March 4, 1903. 

Lindgren, Seventeenth Annual Report, United States 
Geological Survey, II., 168. 


5“A Treatise on Ore Deposits,’ Phillips & Henry Louis, Bp. 
213-214: “Copper and tin ores of Cornwall, in Parish of St. 
Agnes, and in the western portion of Perranzabulor were most 
<-> met with in the vicinity of elvans (quartz porphy- 
ries). 

“The Mineral Resources of New South Wales,” by Edward 
F. Pittman, pp. 56-57: “‘It seems possible that this enrichment 
of the ore bodies is due to the intrusion of the igneous dikes, 
for all of the payable deposits hitherto worked have been in 
the immediate neighborhood of these intrusions.” 
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It does appear, however, to have facilitated such 
action. As described above, the gold in the vug 
chose to precipitate on pyrite in preference to quartz. 
This appears to be characteristic. The same causes 
that precipitated the gold appear to have precipi- 
tated the pyrite and various other minerals. Pyrite 
appears to have acted as a connecting link between 
the gold in solution and the carbon in the slate. 

Vug deposits are of but little economic importance, 
owing to the large amount of barren quartz neces- 
sarily deposited before the solution was sufficiently 
concentrated to induce precipitation of the gold. For 
the deposition of ore-bodies of economic value, it 
was important that the excess of silica should not be 
too great, and that a direct contact of the gold- 
bearing solution should take place with a precipi- 
tating agent. 

Where silica occurred in large excess, the excess 
was eliminated by precipitation in open cavities and 
in the cavities of crushed wall-rocks. These open- 
ings varied in size from microscopic veinlets to 
great chambers. An excess of silica in a solution in- 
terfered with gold precipitation by coating the walls 
of the fissures with quartz. Contact between gold, 
in the solution, and the walls was thus prevented. 
The structural peculiarities of the ore-bodies in the 
district clearly point to the conclusion that such a 
contact was ordinarily necessary. It usually oc- 
curred, in the ore-making process, that, after a large 
amount of silica had been eliminated by precipita- 
tion in cavities, subsequent movements crushed and 
tore apart the walls and their previously deposited 
inclusions. Fresh cavities were thus formed, into 
which the remaining gold solutions were squeezed 
and brought into contact with rocks possessing pre- 
cipitating properties. Such movements account for 
the crushed, banded and jointed structures so com- 
mon in lode deposits. The narrower openings, if 
situated so that much gold solution passed through 
them, received with each filling a large percentage of 
gold per unit of space, and a smaller percentage of 
silica, than the larger openings. When this process 
was repeated by successive openings, rich ore-bodies 
were formed where the favorably situated small 
openings occurred; and where the openings were 
larger, bigger quartz bodies were built up, in which 
the seams of gold were frequently too widely sepa- 
rated* by quartz to give economic importance to 
the deposit. 

It may be concluded from this that the portion 
of the fissure that opened by small increments was 
more favorably situated for enrichment than that 
part opened by large increments. 

Rich ore-bodies of great width are found whose 
seamy structure shows that they were built up by 
small periodical increments next to one or both of 
the walls. The parts of fissure structure most likely 
to cause small increments of opening are those which 
are not in the plane of sliding or tangential move- 
ment. of the walls. In this district the cleavage 
planes of the slate and schist are nearly vertical, 
while the fissures generally dip east. Many of the 
latter have kept their general direction by a zig-zag 
course, alternate portions following the cleavage 
planes. In the portion of a fissure where an upward 
movement of the hanging wall took place, a sliding 
contact resulted along the smooth cleavage planes; 
but in the part of the fissure which lies across the 
cleavage planes the walls have been simply pulled 
apart. The writer has observed in a number of 
mines that the richest ore-bodies on the Mother Lode 
lie across the cleavage, in those portions of the fis- 
sure which have been thus pulled apart. 

Precipitation of Gold by Carbon-Bearing Slates.— 
It is evident that a lesser degree of concentration of 
solution was required for the precipitation of gold 
when solutions wére in direct contact with certain 
wall-rocks. Evidence strongly favors the conclusion 
of a sedimentary origin of at least a large portion 
of the “greenstones” in the region, and there is no 
doubt about the sedimentary origin of the black 
clay-slates. Any precipitating properties of these 
rocks on gold may therefore, in view of all that has 
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been written on the subject, be attributed to organic 
matter in them.® A great many of the greenstones 
are interbedded with shales; crosscuts show a band- 
ed structure. The thicker bands of greenstone are 
green and coarsely crystalline, but the thinner bands 
vary in texture and color. 

Lodes crossing rocks of this banded structure show 
striking variations in value, corresponding to the 
amount of organic matter in the rocks, as indicated 
by the color—the blackest color denoting the most 
carbon. The writer has noticed a corresponding vari- 
ation in the reducing power of these different wall- 
rocks on litharge in assaying. Sulphur contents 
being uniform, an assayer may be guided by the 
color of the rock in reckoning the amount of reduc- 
ing agent required in assaying samples of these 
rocks. 

The total absence, or small amount, of organic 
matter in these bedded greenstones, and a frequent 
conglomerate or brecciated structure, argue that 
they were deposited with a rapidity which precluded 
the existence of organisms. The conclusion that 
most of these greenstones are of sedimentary origin 
is not contradictory to the opinion that in this re- 
gion they are largely derived from tuffs and eruptive 
detritus. Some of them may represent lava flows 
on the sea bottom during sedimentation. 

The most valuable ore-bodies in this region owe 
their enrichment to the presence of the black car- 
bon-bearing slates. Yet even in these slates only a 
few portions of the lodes are valuable, for the rea- 
son that after the fissure was opened the slate walls 
became coated with silica before the solution con- 
tained sufficient) gold to miake a precipitate of 
economic importance. 

When a movement of the walls crushed the quartz 
lining and permitted a solution containing an accumu- 
lation of gold to escape from the fissure into or 
along a slate wall, the gold and pyrite were precipi- 
tated immediately upon the slate. When such a solu- 
tion escaped into fractured greenstone schist, it dif- 
fused its gold throughout a greater mass of material 
before precipitation was effected. The gold, as well 
as the pyrite, decreases in amount as the distance 
from the main fissure increases.” 

This variation in the precipitating properties of the 
different, types of wall-rocks accounts for the occur- 
rence of ore in pockets, and in comparatively small 
rich deposits in the black slates, and for the wide dis- 
semination of values in the greenstones. Nature 
provided the black slate as a concentrator. 

Structural Peculiarities—Following upon the di- 
oritic intrusions and the formation of the existing 
mineral lodes, came a period of cooling and con- 
traction. The more rigid rocks contracted almost 
without rupture. Their contraction was adjusted by 
movements along previously formed fissure planes, 
and by distortion and settling of the soft, weak, clay- 
slates. These movements crushed and faulted many 
of the lodes and permitted the soft Mariposa slates 
to settle down vertically in folds between the walls 
formed by the more rigid slates and greenstones. 
This settling of the slates detached and carried down- 
ward large portions of payable lodes and also formed 
many recent fissures that are only marked by great 
sheets of black mud or crushed slate (gouge), mixed 
with fragments of quartz lodes. Such fissures are 
very misleading in working out vein structure. They 
are, however, often of considerable economic im- 
portance on account of their mineral contents, con- 
sisting of large segments of quartz veins, quartz 
boulders, and finely crushed or “sugar” quartz. 

A good understanding of these recent fissures 
is important, in order to save much costly develop- 
ment on pseudo-lodes. Extravagant litigation might 


*T. A. Rickard, Transactions American Institute of Mining 
Engineers, XXII, pp. 314-315; XXVI, pp. 977-079, and En- 
GINEERING AND MINING JourNAL, 1895, pp. 561-562. 

R. Van Hise, Transactions American Institute of Min- 


el 
ing Engineers, XXX, Pp. 94-95 and 118-120. 


R. Don, 

neers, D. 569. 

E. E. Lungwitz, ENGINEERING AND MINING JouRNAL, April 
28, 1900, p. 500. 
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™. Lindgren, Seventeenth Annual Report, United States 
Geological Survey, II, pp. 124-125 and 146. 
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have been avoided in. the district in more than one 
case by an understanding of the difference between 
lodes and fault-planes. Law-suits have been insti- 
tuted by parties owning the outcrop of a fissure that 
has been formed ages since the deposition of a 
certain ore-body, to which it could be traced by a 
trail of crushed slate. 

The ore deposits of the Mother Lode exhibit cer- 
tain structural peculiarities which have an impor- 
tant bearing on the distribution of the gold. The 
mines on this mineral belt, historical for their pro- 
duction, are those in which a rich ore-body out- 
cropped on the surface. Any miner could follow one 
of these pay-shoots down to any depth, so long as it 
continued rich. Other rich deposits, however, oc- 
cur that are to be found only by a mastery of the 
structural geology. In such cases ordinary prospect- 
ing methods are inconclusive. Particularly is this 
true of the class of deposits where the principal en- 
richment is wholly within the walls, unattached to 
the quartz vein, which, at that particular point, 
may or may not carry values. Such detachments 
were caused by recent movement of the walls, re- 
sulting in the formation of great sheets of crushed 
material called “casing” or “gouge.” 

Mother Lode mines are commonly associated with 
a broad belt of black carbon-bearing clay slate, 
termed the “Mariposa Formation” by the United 
States Geological Survey. There are two reasons for 
this association: ° 

1. The soft slates offered less resistance to frac- 
ture than any other rock formation in the region, 
hence more fissures reached the surface in this 
belt. Flat dipping fissures in other rocks were de- 
flected upward by the easily opened vertical lamina- 
tion of the slates. 

2. The organic contents as well as the phys‘cal 
structure of the slates generally favored precipita- 
tion of gold, hence a large part of the lodes oc- 
curring in this slate formation are of economic value. 

As stated at the beginning, the lodes or veins con- 
stituting the Mother Lode occur in all materials of 
the mineral zone, and it is important to be able to 
determine which portion of such a lode, or what 
lode (where there are many) is most likely to be 
sufficiently enriched for profitable extraction. With 
this object in view, a few of the types of ore-bodies 
are herewith described. 

Regular Veins —Well-defined straight fissures are 
generally filled with large, regular, clear quartz 
bodies, or brecciated mixtures of quartz and wall- 
rock. The latter come under the head of crushed 
zones. Gold in clear quartz occurs only in occa- 
sional patches or seams. This peculiarity is accounted 
for by the regularity of the walls having caused all 
movements to affect the whole fissure alike, thus 
minimizing the possibilities for the isolation of so- 
lution, or for the fracturing of walls, and contact of 
solutions with naked walls. Every disturbance of 
the walls caused a free outlet for solutions from 
depth; thus great quantities were brought into the 
fissure. Deposits in these fissures contain more 
crystal cavities than any other deposits in the region. 

Irregular Veins —The most valuable veins of the 
Mother Lode are those occupying fissures whose 
course through the rocks is zig-zag or winding. 
Every movement of the walls necessarily caused atl 
opening of certain portions of the fissure, and 4 
crushing of certain portions of the walls. This, 
as described previously, favored intimate contact be- 
tween solution and country rock, resulting in en- 
richment of certain portions of the vein, and im- 
poverishment of other portions. The rich, banded ore 
or “ribbon rock” occurs in such fissures. Its struc- 
ture is due to the opening of the fissure intermit- 
tently, and the building up of the ore-body by small 
increments. 

In hard rock, a slight turn in the fissure was suf- 
ficient to cause these openings and crushings; but 
in flexible schists greater irregularities were neces 
sary to produce the same results. 

Crushed Zones.—Zones of crushed country rock 
are the result of the movement of the walls of at 
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irregular fissure whose projecting irregularities were 
crushed into a brecciated mass and drawn into the 
fissure, or of the fissuring of a schistose or cleav- 
able formation too yielding tobe altie to fracture 
with a clean break. 

To the latter class belongs the so-called “mineral- 
ized country rock” or “gray ore.’ Thin sections of 
gray ore from the Keystone Mine, prepared and ex- 
amined by Mr. T. J. Hoover,’ showed a minute vein 
structure, with crystallized gold and pyrite in the 
quartz. The structure in a thin section appears simi- 
lar to the structure as it appears on a larger scale in 
a hand specimen. The country rock is fragmentary, 
and but very little altered by metasomatism, if at 
all. The gray color may be due to the presence of 
extremely minute quartz veins. These deposits are of 
great size in the Utica, Zeila, Mahoney, Keystone and 
many other important mines in the district. The 
gold in them is much more uniformly distributed 
than in the black slate deposits, and the value is 
much lower, except in rich leaders ef quartz. 

The deposition of gold in crushed zones may be 
accounted for by concentration of solution. Great 
widths of schists have been crushed, and the space 
filled with quartz; but only comparatively small 
portions have received sufficient gold for profitable 
mining. The gold in these portions lies principally 
in leaders or stringers of quartz. 

The first crushing permitted a flow of siliceous 
solution and the deposit of quartz in the minutest 
cracks of the schist. As these veinlets were closed 
by the deposition of quartz, the gold, not yet being 
sufficiently concentrated for deposition, remained in 
solution and retreated into the larger openings. With 
each successive crushing of the schists, they be- 
came more siliceous and harder, and the crushing 
extended farther into the softer walls. With every 
crushing and filling the gold solution became more 
concentrated, until the gold was finally deposited 
with the quartz. These deposits filled the cracks of 
the silicified crushed zone, thus forming rich lead- 
ers in a quartzose schist—a form of deposit found 
in many parts of the world. By the process just de- 
scribed, a great width of country rock was crushed 
and silicified; but the deposition of gold in economic 
quantities was confined to comparatively small por- 
tions, throughont which, however, the small gold- 
bearing leaders are pretty uniformly distributed. 

The crushed greenstone deposits from the Utica 
and Zeila mines owe their value no doubt to the 
small amount of silica in their gold-bearing solu- 
tions, while the rich quartz deposits of the Gwin, 
Kennedy, Argonaut, Central Eureka, South Spring 
Hill, Keystone, Bunker Hill, and such mines, owe 
their value to the segregating effect on highly sili- 
ceous solutions of certain local variations in the 
structure and composition of their wall rocks. 





PRODUCTION OF BLUE VITRIOL DIRECTLY 
FROM ORES. 


At the meeting of the International Congress for 
Applied Chemistry at Berlin June 2-8, 1903, G. Gin, 
of Paris, described a new method for the production 
of blue vitriol directly from sulphide ores. The ore 
is roasted and then is leached with dilute sulphurous 
acid, obtained from the roasting process. In this 
way a solution of copper sulphide and Fe:SOs are 
obtai ned which quickly alter according to the follow- 
ing reactions: 

3 CuSO; +CuO = Cu: SO; CuSO; + CuSO, 
Fe.SOs + SO. = FeSO, a FeSO. 

By heating the solution sulphur dioxide is driven 
off and copper sulphate is formed, while a portion 
of the copper is -precipitated as metal, the reaction 
being expressed as follows: 

CuSO; + CuSO; = 2 Cu a CuSO, — SO:. 

At 180° C. the sulphite and sulphate of iron are 

*T. J. Hoover assisted the writer in tracing out the struct- 


mal Peculiarities of the Keystone and other Mother Lode 


, ‘Lindgren, Seventeenth Annual Report, United States Geo- 
— Survey, Part II, pp. 124-125 and 146. 

.¥an Hise, Transactions American Institute of Mining En- 
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completely insoluble; the copper sulphate remaining 
in the solution can, therefore, be separated by filter 
pressing, the press being kept hot by steam. The 
metallic copper is separated by leaching the precipi- 
tate at ordinary temperature. In this way one-half 
of the copper is recovered in metallic form and the 
other half is got as sulphate by crystallization of the 
purified liquor. 





CANADIAN IRON BOUNTIES. 


The text of the proposition made by the Finance 
Minister to the Dominion Parliament with regard 
to bounties on iron and steel made in Canada is as 
follows: 

The Governor-in-Council may authorize payment 
of the following bounties on the undermentioned ar- 
ticles manufactured in Canada from steel produced 
in Canada, from ingredients of which not 'ess than 
50 per cent of the weight thereof consists of pig iron 
made in Canada: 

On rolled, round wire rods, not over % in. in 
diameter, when sold to the wire manufacturers for 
use in making wire in their own factories in Canada, 
a bounty of $6 per ton. 

On rolled angles, tees, channels, beams, joists, gir- 
ders or bridge building or structural rolled sections, 
and on other rolled shapes not round, oval, square or 
flat, weighing not less than 35 lbs. per lineal yard, 
and also on flat eye-bar blanks, when sold for con- 
sumption in Canada, a bounty of $3 per ton. 

On rolled plates not less than 30 ins. in width and 
not less than % in. in thickness, when sold for con- 
sumption in Canada for manufacturing purposes for 
which such plates are usually required, and not to 
intlude plates to be sheared into plates of less width, 
a bounty of $3 per ton. 

The Governor-in-Council may make regulations 
to carry out the intentions of the foregoing section. 

That Chapter 8 of the Statutes of 1899 be so 
amended as to provide that the bounties on steel and 
iron authorized by Chapter 6 of the Statutes of 1897 
shall be continued until June 30, 1907, and that the 
rates of such bounties shall be as follows: 

From July 1, 1903, to June 30, 1904, both inclusive, 
the bounties shall be 90 per cent of the amount fixed 
by the said Chapter 6 of the Statutes of 1897. 

From July 1, 1904, to June 30, 1905, both inclusive, 
the bounties shall be 75 per cent of the amount fixed 
by the said chapter. 

From July 1, 1905, to June 30, 1906, both inclusive, 
the bounties shall be 55 per cent of the amount fixed 
by the said chapter. 

From July 1, 1906, to June 30, 1907, both inclusive, 
the bounties shall be 35 per cent of the amount tixed 
hv the said chapter. 

The Government decided not to treat the New- 
foundland ore as a domestic ore in: regard to the 
duties payable, although the Dominion Iron & Steel 
Company made an application to that effect. 





THE COMMERCIAL MUSEUM OF THE PHILIP- 
PINES. ; 


The Cdémmercial Museum of the Philippines is a 
branch of the Museum of Ethnology, Natural His- 
tory and Commerce established by the Philippine 
Commission less than two years ago. The museum 
is under the general direction of the Bureau of Non- 
Christian Tribes and is in immediate charge of Mr. 
Samuel B. Shiley as superintendent. The object of 
the museum is to encourage the intelligent and profit- 
able development of the resources of the Philippines 
and to aid in the extension of domestic and foreign 
trade relations. It intends to make the fullest pos- 
sible collection of data bearing on the resources and 
commercial opportunities of the islands. 

The museum is well located in Manila and the 
bureau invites the intention of manufacturers and 
shippers in the United States to the opportunity ex- 
tended to them to exhibit, free of charge, such pro- 
ducts as are suitable for the markets of the islands. 
Firms which desire to form business relations in our 
Eastern possession should send addresses, list of ar- 
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ticles handled, terms of sale, time, discount, etc., 
whether they intend to place exhibits in the museum 
or not. This information will be carefully classified 
and preserved in such a form as to be readily access- 
ible to the business public. 

While there is at present only a comparatively 
small demand for mining machinery in the Philip- 
pines, there is no doubt that in due course of time a 
considerable mining industry will be developed in the 
islands. We have heretofore referred to the exist- 
ence of important deposits of coal, iron ore, copper 
ore and other minerals. The list might also be ex- 
tended to include gold, which has already been found 
in several localities, and possibly tin, the existence of 
which, while it has not yet been proved, is considered 
extremely probable. 

We may mention, incidentally, that among import- 
ers in Manila there has been much complaint against 
American shippers, on account of insecure or im- 
proper packing of ocean freights. Shippers should 
also understand that the bills of lading should be 
clear and give full details, and that they should be 
sent always in duplicate. 

The conditions of exhibit as prescribed by the 
bureau are as follows: : 

“Foreign manufacturers and exporters, and local 
producers, manufacturers, exporters and importers 
may place exhibits in the museum free of charge. 
However, in some instances where the exhibits re- 
quire special care and protection, it may be desirable 
that the exhibitor furnish a suitable case. 

“In case of heavy articles, or intricate machinery, 
the exhibitor will be required to place them in the 
museum. Articles for exhibition sent by rail or 
water transportation to Manila will be looked after 
by the museum. However, all freight to Manila 
must be repaid, unless otherwise arranged for with 
the museum. There are no customs dues on articles 
addressed to the Commercial Museum. 

“Every article on exhibition will be marked with 
its name, name of manufacturer and exhibitor, use, 
price, etc. 

“In case of valuable or perishable articles, the ex- 
hibitor may retain the right of property in the arti- 
cles exhibited, and may change or discontinue his 
exhibit whenever he feels so disposed; except that he 
may not demand an article while it is on any special 
exhibit or when it is wanted for such an exhibit. 

“The Commercial Museum is maintained by the 
Civil Government and its services are rendered with- 
out charge to its patrons. 

“Address all communications and articles for ex- 
hibition to Samuel B. Shiley, Commercial Museum, 
Manila, P. I.” 





THE GERMAN TUBE SYNDICATE.—German 
papers say that various reports are in circulation re- 
specting the syndicate of makers of gas and boiler 
tubes, whose existence under the present agreement 
is on the point of expiration. On the one hand, the 
combination is said to have been extended for six 
months, and on the other, that a decision has not 
been arrived at owing to the withholding of the con- 
sent of a large company, which desires an increase 
in the amount of the production which has hitherto 
been allotted to it. 


MINERAL IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF 
SPAIN.—The imports of fuel into Spain for the five 
months ending May 31 were 873,513 metric tons of 
coal and 81.52 tons of coke. Exports of minerals for 
the five months are reported by the Revista Minera 
as follows in metric tons: 


1902. 1903. Changes. 
Tyoth: Of8) «60.62 005% 2,997,229 3,286,595 I. 289,366 
Copper ore ....... 390,138 438,980 f. 48,842 
CIBC OO -ccccavess 28,165 57,191 I. 29,026 
LGSG) GEO ceevescne 1,378 1,277 D. 101 
PYriteS cs scccccccce 211,408 242,163 I. 30,755 
ME cc rccdsceeces 120,207 137,069 I. 16,862 


Exports of metal were 22,400 tons pig iron, a de- 
crease of 1,633 tons from last year; 12,787 tons cop- 
per, an increase of 2,468 tons; 969 tons spelter, an 
increase of 70 tons; 62,503 tons lead, a decrease of 
4,861 tons. 
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EARNINGS OF BUTTE COPPER COMPANIES. 


In a recent issue we published, in our news col- 
umns, some figures from the returns made by the 
mining companies of the Butte district to the asses- 
sors of Silver Bow county, Montana. As the pub- 
lished figures contained some inaccuracies, we have 
obtained a full transcript from the assessors’ books, 
showing such information as is contained in these 
reports. They are made in such general form as to 
convey very little real information; but we give the 
figures because they are the only information ap- 
proaching the nature of a report which is made public 
by these companies. 

The ore tonnages, gross and net earnings, as re- 
ported to the assessors, were as follows: 

Gross Gross per 
Proceeds. Net. Ton. 


oavcesss > -ReEnees: BBs 
$998,639 43,090 


Total Tons. 
Colusa-Parrot 265,113 
Colorado Sm. & Mg.. 235,113 ake 
Speculator 29,233 106,784 15.03 
Butte & Boston 2455333 ene 202,408 7.90 
Parrot 253,284 2,255,870 586,367 8.91 
Boston & Montana... 907,227 12,730,809 4,053,467 14.03 
Anaconda 1,392,835 14,597,852 1,601,199 10.48 
WEENGE cicsccccessces 500,580 1,113,785 10.45 
Mont. Ore Pur. Co... 293,332 3,587,692 601,250 12.23 


The expenses, as stated in the returns of the sev- 
eral companies, are given in the following table: 


Trans- Refining, 
Mining. port. . Reduction. etc. 
Colusa-Parrot, total.. $981,583 $60,636 $911,980 
Per ton 3-70 0.229 3-44 
Colorado Sm. & Mg.. 581,126 37,693 336,728 
see 0.16 ees 
Speculator Seer 
4-15 oe aire 
801,401 39,287 524,361 
0.16 2.44 ‘eke 
45,591 692,267 $220,814 
si 0.1 2.73 oa** 
9983 907,227 2,767,042 2,634,180 
2.61 1.00 3-05 vee 
4,862,421 208,295 4,718,155 3,207,152 
3-49 0.15 3-39 et 
404,470 15,988 328,170 
3-79 0.15 3-08 
. Ore Pur. Co..1,039,029 95,333 1,303,565 
Per ton 3-54 0.325 3.62 
In addition to the above expenses, the Washoe 
Company reports $903,139 paid for improvements. 
The distances from mines to works, over which 
the ore is transported, are given by the several com- 
panies as follows: Colusa Parrot, 2 miles; Boston & 
Montana, 172 miles; Anaconda, 27 miles; Washoe, 
27 miles; Montana Ore Purchasing Company, 1 to 3 
miles. 
We may add that this statement has little value as 
a comparison in costs among the different companies. 
Thus, the Butte & Boston Company only carries its 
copper product through the converters, while the 
Boston & Montana includes, under reduction costs, 
the expense of electrolytic and furnace refining 
on a large part of its output. The same is true of the 
Anaconda reduction costs, as the greater part of the 
copper is treated electrolytically. The Washoe and 
Parrot ores are treated at the Anaconda Works, as 
well as the Anaconda ores. 


548,514 





BOUNTIES ON CANADIAN LEAD. 


The following resolution in relation to the payment 
of bounties on lead has been introduced in the Do- 
minion Parliament: 

The Governor-in-Council may authorize the pay- 
ment of a bounty of 75c. per 100 lbs. on lead con- 
tained in lead-bearing ores mined in Canada; such 
bounty to be paid to the producer or vender of such 
ores upon evidence that such ores have been smelted 
in Canada. Provided, that the sum to be paid as 
such bounty shall not exceed $500,000 in any fiscal 
year. Provided, also, that when it appears to the 
satisfaction of the minister charged with the admin- 
istration of the act that the standard price of pig 
lead in London, England, exceeds £12 Ios. sterling 
per ton of 2,240 lbs. such bounty shall be reduced 
proportionately by the amount of such excess. 

Payment of the said bounty may be made from 
time to time to the extent of 60 per cent of the full 
bounty authorized, subject to the adjustment at the 
close of each fiscal year. If at the close of any fiscal 
year it shall appear that during the year the quantity 
of lead produced on which the bounty is authorized 


exceeds 33,333 tons of 2,000 Ibs., the rate of bounty 
shall be reduced to such sum as will bring the pay- 
ments for the year within the limits mentioned 
($500,000). 

If at any time it shall appear to the satisfaction 
of the Governor-in-Council that the charges for 
transportation and treatment of lead ores in Canada 
are excessive, or that there is any discrimination 
which prevents the smelting of such ores in Canada 
on fair and reasonable terms, the Governor-in-Coun- 
cil may authorize the payment of bounty, at such re- 
duced rate as may be deemed just, on the lead con- 
tained in such ore mined in Canada and exported 
for treatment abroad. 

The said bounties shall cease and determire on 
June 30, 1908. . 

The Governor-in-Council may make regulations for 
carrying out the intentions of this act. 





THE IRON TRADE OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


The iron and steel exports from Great Britain for 
the first half of 1903 show a substantial gain over 
last year. The total is reported at 1,874,153 tons, 
against 1,516,598 tons in the first half of 1901; while 
the value was £15,590,383, against £13,351,101 in 1902. 
The indications thus given are that the total for 1902 
will be the largest for a number of years. It must 
be remembered, however, that the demand from 
the United States which has made quite a figure in 
the first half of the year is falling off. The London 
Iron and Coal Trades Review comments on these ex- 
ports as follows: 

“An examination of the details of our exports for 
the six months shows that the chief increase has 
taken place in our exports of railroad iron and steel, 
which were 406,829 tons in 1903, against 345,500 tons 
in 1902, and 282,505 tons in 1901. Another progres- 
sive trade is that of galvanized and corrugated sheets, 
of which our exports in 1903 have been 177,155 tons, 
against 160,520 tons in 1902, and 121,731 tons in I9QOI. 
The only other branch of exports showing a notable 
advance is pig iron, of which in the first six months 
of 1903 we exported 595,458 tons, against only 377,- 
530 tons in 1902. Against this, however, there has 
been a decrease from 135,949 tons to 81,535 tons in 
our exports of unworked steel, mainly owing to the 
diminished demands of India, Australia and the 
United States. 

“Some months ago there was a general anticipa- 
tion that the demand for European iron on the part 
of the United States was not likely to proceed much 
farther, and might at any time be expected to come 
to an end, except in so far as normal requirements 
were concerned. This has not proved to be the case. 
We exported to that country in the first six months 
of 1903 a total of 260,812 tons of pig iron, against 
81,903 tons in 1902, and 20,101 tons in 1901. In other 
branches our exports to the United States have been 
unimportant, and in some, as in that of tinplates, 
have materially fallen off, compared with those of 
1902. 

“So far as our imports of iron and steel are con- 
cerned, the figures for the six months shéw an in- 
crease of £172,266 compared with 1902, and an in- 
crease of £630,438 compared with 1901. This com- 
pares with decreases in our corresponding imports of 
machinery and of other metals and manufactures 
thereof, to the extent of £153,031, and £1,119,742, re- 
spectively, in 1902.” 

Imports of iron ore for the six months were 3,276,- 
688 tons, of which 2,594,523 tons were from Spain; 
a total increase of 220,171 tons over the first half 
of last year. 





ARMOR-PLATE IN RUSSIA.—As the Obukoff 
and Izhora Works on the Neva have not been able 
to cope with the greatly increased demand for 
armour-plates for use in the Russian navy, the Min- 
istry of Marine has been compelled to order that 
material from foreign makers. With a view to keep- 
ing these orders at home the Pultiloff Works, in St. 
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Petersburg, and the Nikopol-Marinpol Works, in 
South Russia, intend to turn out armor-plates on 
the most improved modern system. Hitherto, the 
Putiloff Works have produced at a loss rolled steel 
and steel parts used in shipbuilding. However, that 
portion of the works is about to be reorganized, and 
only armor-plates will be turned out. 





ABSTRACTS OF OFFICIAL REPORTS. 


North Star Mining Company, British Columbia. 

The annual report for the year ending May 31, 
1902, of this company, which operates a silver-lead 
mine at Kimberley, East Kootenay, just issued, 
states that development work carried on during the 
period under review has not resulted in the dis- 
closure of any large additional ore bodies, “al- 
though indications are very encouraging.” A divi- 
dend was paid for the quarter ending August 31, 
but on December 1 the directors decided that it was 
in the interests 6f the shareholders to suspend pay- 
ment of further dividends in order to keep the com- 
pany in a strong financial position and enable them 
to continue development work to depth and ensure 
the full exploration of the property. The total 
amount of development work done during the year 
amounted to 12,166 ft. of drifting, cross-cutting, 
sinking, raising and diamond drilling. The work, 
it is stated, from now on will be more confined and 
not so scattered as last year. The theory that the 
ore deposits were only to be found on the surface, 
or rather that there was small chance of finding 
them at depth, was, in the opinion of the man- 
ager, advanced on insufficient evidence. 

During the year 3,426 tons of ore were shipped, 
the assay value of which averaged 29.5 oz. silver 
and 36.2 per cent lead. Very considerable satisfac- 
tion is expressed at the announcement of the 
Dominion Government’s decision to afford the sil- 
ver-lead mining industry in British Columbia much- 
needed assistance in the form of a bonus of 75c. on 
every 100 Ib. of lead smelted in the country up to a 
maximum amnual amount of 33,000 tons. The con- 
ditions under which this subsidy is granted are 
such as not only to insure a return of prosperity to 
silver-lead mine operators, but further conduces to 
the upbuilding of the home smelting industry, while 
provision is at the same time made for the main- 
tenance of treatment charges on a reasonable basis. 


Phoenix Consolidated Copper Company. 

This company is opening a copper mine in the 
Lake Superior region in Michigan. Its statement for 
1902 shows receipts from calls on stock, $200,000; 
interest, etc., $1,892; total, $201,892. Expenditures 
at the mine were $229,410; general expenses, $2,072; 
a total of $236,482, or $34,500 more than receipts. 
The balance on hand was therefore reduced from 
$47,584 on January 1 to $12,994 at the close of the 
year. 

President J. R. Stanton’s report says: “During 
the past year a railroad connecting the West Vein 
shaft and the St. Clair shaft with the mill site has 
been completed and partially equipped. The rail- 
road is about 3.5 miles in extent. A mill site was 
selected on Eagle River about 1 mile from our main 
location and ground was broken during the summer 
for the foundations of a one-head stamp mill. Many 
delays in receiving the necessary materials for the 
erection of the mill building, and the machinery for 
its equipment, have been the cause of its non-com- 
pletion at this date. Work is being pushed with the 
utmost vigor, and the early operation of this de- 
partment is confidently expected. It will be remem- 
bered that all of our materials, supplies, etc., must 
be hauled by teams about 13 miles, the nearest point 
to railroad being at that distance. 

“The incline shaft at St. Clair Mine has been com- 
pleted to surface, the necessary hoisting plant has 
been installed and we are now in position to take 
rock from this part of our mine rapidly and eco- 
nomically, The plant at West Vein is in position to 
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beoin the initial handling of our product from that 
pont. 
The amygdaloid was encountered on the 6th 
|, south, at a distance of about 450 ft. from the 
The belt was cut through 94 ft. at this point. 
I. the 7th level, it was again encountered about 120 
‘s from the shaft and penetrated about 130 ft. Since 
t). first of this year, we have met the belt in sinking 
t shaft, about 60 ft. below the 7th level, and at all 
pnts it looks very rich.” 


Michigan Copper Mining Company. 

he report of this company for the year 1902 
shows receipts as follows: Brought forward from 
previous year, $13,972; assessments paid, $190,471; 
saics of copper—166,898 Ib. at 12.17c.—$20,319; in- 
terest, $1,115; total, $225,877. Expenditures at mine 
were $157,564; smelting and general, $7,381; total, 
$164,045, leaving a balance of $60,932 forward to 
current year. 

Development work for the year included 528 ft. 
shaft sinking; 183 ft. winzes; 6,561 ft. drifting; and 
ggi ft. cross-cutting. The three shafts at the close 
of the year were 1,528 ft., 1,601 ft. and 355 ft. deep, 
respectively. 

President John Stanton’s report says: “The con- 
tinued prosecution of openings during the year has 
developed bodies of heavy copper on the Branch 
Lode, and also has shown the cont:nuance of cop- 
per-bearing ground on the Calico Lode. While noth- 
ing of value has yet been disclosed in the limited 
openings that have’ been made on the Minnesota 
Conglomerate, yet it is expected that with the junc- 
tion of the Branch Lode -with the Conglomerate, 
which is close at hand, bodies of heavy copper will 
be found, as in the case of a similar occurrence at 
a higher level from which the old Minnesota Com- 
pany made its large production and dividends. 

“The developments that have been made in the 
extensive openings of the mine seem to fully war- 
rant the erection of a stamp mill and the commence- 
ment of production on a liberal scale, but arrange- 
ments for railroad connection and transportation of 
rock and supplies on a copper basis have not yet 
been satisfactorily adjusted, and the selection of a 
stamp mill site is dependent upon the choice of rail- 
road connections. It is probable that these questions 
will be determined in a short time, meanwhile prepa- 
rations are progressing for handling a large output, 
by the erection of shaft rock houses, a powerful 
hoisting engine, and a high duty compressor of large 
capacity, and it is expected that the temporary use 
of one head of stamps can be arranged for as soon 
as the railroad connection is made, which would en- 
able production to be started before the erection of 
our own mill.” 


Virginia-Carolina Chemical Company. 

he annual report of this company. for the year 
en/ing with June, show gross profits amounting to 
$3.231,377.. From this amount there is to be deducted 
payments for depreciation and repairs amounting to 
$5,060 and interest on collateral trust loan amount- 
in. to $209,400. This left a net balance of $2,386,917. 
Tc dividends paid amounted to $2,359,221, leaving a 
Suvplus for the year of $27,696. Of the dividends 
pa | $960,000 were on preferred stock and $1.399,22i 
or common stock. The gross profits showed a de- 
cr ase last year, as compared with 1902, of $912,093, 
an the net profits a decrease of $885,065. The sur- 
pls above given compares with a surplus balance of 
$151,755 for the preceding year. 

he company—the Southern fertilizer combination 
—has a capital stock of $12,000,000 in preferred 
sh res and $27,984,400 in common shares. In addi- 
tion to this there is a debt of $7'000,000 in collateral 
trust bonds bearing 5 per cent interest. These bonds 
Were issued last year. 

‘he following explanatory statement to stockhold- 
€rs is given in the report: “Your management desires 
to say that, at the beginning of the past fiscal year 
they deemed it wise to take advantage of the very 
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large earnings of your company for the previous year 
to strengthen its position by substantially increasing 
its tounage output -within its territory, especially in 
view of the fact that the large sums expended for 
the past few years on improvements of and additions 
to your plants have increased their productive capac- 
ity fully 331-3 per cent. It was realized that this 
programme could be carried out only at the expense 
of some profit for the year and that moreover your 
company was confronted with a very decided ad- 
vance in the price of materials, supplics and labor 
After considering the mat- 
ter carefully, your management reached the conclu- 
sion that the ultimate benefit to be derived for the 
stockholders by securing a greater percentage and 
volume of business and tonnage outweighed the 
question of working solely to the end of larger 
profits for this one year. 

“As a result of working steadily on this line, the 
business has been pushed from 779,003 tons the pre- 
vious year to a total of 983,634 tons the past fiscal 
year, an increase of 26.3 per cent of actual business, 
in addition to which your company sold and had 
orders for 35,000 tons more (over 3% per cent addi- 
tional), which they were unable to ship owing to the 
inability of the railroads to furnish cars. 


over the previous year. 


Your man- 
agement is clearly of the opinion that the securing of 
this increased business and tonnage will prove of far 
greater benefit and value to the stockholders in the 
future than any additional profits for this year, espe- 
cially as the earnings for the past two years, consid- 
ered together, have given an excellent average out- 
come. 

“Your company commences its new fiscal year with 
a greatly strengthened position, and, as far as human- 
ity can see, the outlook has never been more promis- 
ing for the future.” 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


In sending books for notices, will publishers, for their own 
sake and for that of book buyers, give the retail price. 
These notices do not supersede review in a subsequent issue 
of the ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL. 





Royal College of Science Magazine and Journal of 
the Royal School of Mines. Volume XVIII., Part 
8. May, 1903. London. 

General Review of Mining in British Columbia. Bul- 
letin No. 11, Bureau of Provincial Information. 
Victoria, B. C.; Public Printer. Pages, 80; illus- 
trated. 

Western Australia Year Book for 1901. Compiled 
by Malcolm A. C. Frazer, Government Statistician. 
Perth, W. A.: Government Printer. Pages, 492: 
with maps. 

United States Census.. Bulletin 3. Street and Elec- 
tric Railways. Prepared under supervision of W. 
M. Steuart. Washington; Government Printing 
Office. Pages, 106. 

The Markets on the Pacific for British Columbia 
Wood-pulp and Paper. Bulletin No. 14, Bureau of 
Provincial Information. Victoria, B. C.; Public 
Printer. Pages, 28. 

Transactions of the Australasian Institute of Mining 
Engincers. Volume IX., Part 1. Edited by A. S. 
Kenyon, Secretary. Melbourne, Victoria; publish- 
ed by the Institute. Pages, 144; illustrated. 

West Virginia Geologica! Survey. Volume I]. 
Levels Above Tide. True Meridians. Reports on 
Coal. By I. C. White, State Geologist. Morgan- 
town, W. Va.; published by the Survey. Pages, 
728. 

Jnited States Geological Survey. Mineral Re- 
sources of the United States. The Production of 
Sulphur and Pyrite in 1902. By Jos. Struthers. 
Pages, 20. The Production of Graphite in 1902. 
By Jos. Struthers. Pages, 12. Washington; Gov- 
ernment Printer. 

Geological Department of Tasmania. (1) Report 
on the Tasmania Mine, Beaconsfield. By W. H. 
Twelvetrees. Pages, 8. (2) Report on the Iron 
and Zinc-Lead Deposits of the Comstock Dis- 
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trict. By Geo. A. Waller. 


Pages, 36; illustrated. 
(3) Report on the Mineral Resources of the Dis- 


By W. H. 
Hobart, Tas- 


tricts of Beaconsfield and Salisbury. 
Twelvetrees. Pages, 64; illustrated. 
mania; Public Printer. 


BOOKS REVIEWED. 


A Glossary of Spanish-American Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Firms. Compiled by Arthur S. Dwight. 
New York; the American Institute of Mining En- 

Pages, 96. Price, 50’ cents. 

This is a pocket book of a most useful kind. It 
is based on a glossary which was prepared for the 
Mexican meeting of the American Institute of Min- 
ing Engineers in 1901. The compiler, Mr. Arthur S. 
Dwight, has been aided by a number of well-known 
mining engineers, so that the glossary will be found 
to be an up-to-date and most useful vade-mecum to 
those who are engaged in professional work in 
It is about 4 by 6 in. in size, and contains 
g6 pages, with a number of blank sheets for notes. 


gineers. 


Mexico. 


Oucensland, Annual Report on Mines. A. R. Me- 
Donald, Under-Secretary for Mines. Brisbane, 
Queensland; Public Printer. Pages, 180; with 


maps and illustrations. 


This report gives an excellent synopsis of mining 
operations in the State of Queensland for the year 
1902. In spite of the drawbacks resulting from 
drought and other causes, mining was fairly pros- 
perous in the State during the year, as is shown by 
the carefully prepared statistical tables contained in 
this report. Gold is the chief interest of Queensland ; 
but there are other products, including coal, and 
among the metals, tin, bismuth, tungsten ore, man- 
ganese ore and molybdenite. There is also a consid- 
erable production of opals, which are found in sev- 
eral districts. 

Besides the general statistical information, many 
particulars are given about different districts to- 
gether with reports on mine accidents, and accounts 
of improved machinery and appliances to be used at 
different points. The reports of the inspectors and 
wardens of the different districts are appended. 


Briquettes as Fuel in Foreign Countries. Special 
Consular Reports. Volume XXVI._ Prepared in 
the Bureau of Foreign Commerce, Department of 
State. Washington; Government Printing Office. 
Pages, 156; illustrated. 

This volume contains a number of reports espe- 
cially prepared by United States Consuls abroad, on 
the manufacture and commercial use of briquettes. 
Owing chiefly to the cheapness of coal in the greater 
part of the United States, briquette manufacture 
has never been entered into here on an extensive 
scale. Recent events, however, have drawn attention 
to this method of utilizing coal waste and simiiar 
substances, and the reports here given from coun- 
tries where briquette making is an important indus- 
try possess considerable interest. 
more valuable reports are from Germany, France, 
Belgium and Austria. They contain much informa- 
tion about the use and sale of manufactured fuel 
abroad. The illustrations generally show machinery 
and arrangement of plants. Those who are inter- 
ested in this industry can find much information 
in this report. 


The longer and 


Volume VIII. 
the Institute. 


Lake Superior Mining Institute. 
Ishpeming, Mich.; Published for 
Pages, 92; illustrated. 


This volume contains the proceedings of the Lake 
Superior Mining Institute at the annual meeting in 
1902. These include a number of papers, some of 
which have been abstracted from time to time in the 
JourRNAL. They are here presented in full, with the 
discussions for which their reading gave occasion. 
The papers included are Moisture in Lake Superior 
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Iron Ores, by Dr. N. P. Hulst; Use of Steel in Lin- 
ing Mine Shafts, by Frank Drake; Geological Work 
in the Lake Superior Region, by C. R. Van Hise; 
Changing House at West Vulcan Mine, by William 
Kelly ; Comparison of the Origin and Developments 
of the Iron Ores of the Mesabi and Gogebic Ranges, 
by Kenneth Leith; Efficiency Tests of an Air Com- 
pressor, by J. Parke Channing; and Mine Machine 
Shops, by J. F. Jackson. Besides the illustrations in 
the text, maps of the Mesabi and Vermillion iron 
ranges are appended. The discusions on the differ- 
ent papers possess much interest, and the whole re- 
port shows that the Institute is an active and useful 
body. 


The Story of a Grain of Wheat. By William C. 
Edgar. New York; D. Appleton & Co. Pages, 
196; illustrated. Price, $1 net. 

The author of this book, who is thoroughly familiar 
with the milling and utilization of wheat, if not with 
its growth, has made an exceedingly interesting book 
out of his subject. An historical introduction gives 
the history of what one may call the “royal grain” 
from the earliest ages. It describes briefly the differ- 
ent grades, kinds of wheat and their uses, with many 
other interesting particulars. The larger part of 
the book is devoted to wheat after it leaves the 
growers’ hands—that is, to the milling and marketing 
of wheat and flour; and this also presents a very in- 
teresting study. The gradual growth of milling proc- 
esses is traced, up to the invention of the roller proc- 
ess, which has practically superseded the mill-stone, 
which served our ancestors for so many hundred 
years. A chapter is devoted to the spread of wheat- 
growing and milling on this continent, and the extra- 
ordinary developments of the great wheat-growing 
regions of the North, especially in Canada; and the 
writer concludes with a vehement protest against 
the short-sighted fiscal policy which threatens to 
move: the center of the milling industry from the 
United States to the Canadian side of the line, to 
the great injury of our millers. 





Modern Electrolytic Refining. By Titus Ulke. New 
York; John Wiley & Sons. London; Chapman & 
Hall, Limited. Pages, 176; illustrated. 
$3 net. 


Mr. Ulke’s book is an attempt to bring our pub- 
lished information on electrolytic copper refining up 
to the latest date. It will be readily understood that 
this is a somewhat difficult matter in view of the se- 
crecy which is maintained at many plants, and the 
difficulty of securing reliable information. It may 
be said that he has succeeded fairly well, and that 
his book may be accepted as a statement of present 
practice. 

The first chapter treats of the development and 
methods of electrolytic copper refining and of the 
apparatus used. The first chapter gives descriptions 
of electrolytic copper refining works in the United 
States, in Great Britain, Germany, Austria, France 
and in Russia. By far the larger and more important 
of these works are in the United States, where we 
find such plants as those of the Raritan Copper 
Works, the Anaconda, the Nichols, the Baltimore 
and others. So far as we can judge, these descrip- 
tions are generally correct, though they vary much 
in fullness. Some of the more recent works, such 
as the Delamar Refining Works, in New Jersey, 
which is a very recent plant, are dismissed with a 
very brief and satisfactory account. The foreign 
works vary very much in the space given them, some 
of the accounts being quite full, and others very 
much condensed. 

The concluding chapter gives cost estimates of a re- 
finery for copper and nickel. The specifications re- 
fer to plans prepared for custom refining works to 
be located at the Sault Ste. Marie, and the figures 
are based upon the use of cheap water-power. 

An appendix gives a chronological list of patents, 
books and special articles on electrolytic refining 
methods and apparatuses. 


Price, 


This is very convenient, 
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and has been brought up to date so far as books 
and articles are concerned, though the list of patents 
does not seem to be altogether complete, the latest 
one given being dated in March, 1902. The book will 
be convenient as giving the latest and probably the 
best practice. 





Geological Survey of Washington. Volume II, An- 
nual Report for 1902. Henry Landes, State Geolo- 
gist. Tacoma, Wash.; State Printer. Pages, 296; 
illustrated. 

The Geological Survey of Washington is com- 
paratively new, and still has a great deal of work be- 
fore it. It has made an excellent beginning, as we 
noted about a year ago, when the first volume of its 
report appeared. The present volume is divided into 
two parts. The first, prepared by Mr. S. Shedd, re- 
lates to the building and ornamental stones, of which 
the State possesses a great variety; the more promi- 
nent and valuable of these are granite, tufa and 
basalt, sandstone, marble and serpentine. Devel- 
opment of these stone resources is comparatively 
limited as yet; but quarries of marble of the finest 
quality have already been opened. In addition to the 
description of the different deposits, chapters are 
added on various tests of stone, and also a chapter on 
methods of quarrying and working stone, which, it 
was believed, would be of value to the quarry own- 
ers of the State. The industry is capable of a great 
development, and the quarries of Washington could 
supply not only all the demand of the State itself, 
but the entire Pacific Coast, should opportunity be 
presented. 

The second part, by Messrs. Henry Landes and C. 
W. Ruddy, treats of the coal deposits of Washing- 
ton. In this the writers set forth with some detail 
the extent of the coal-fields, the amount of develop- 
ment which has been done in and upon them, and 
their commercial value. The time thus far afforded 
to the Survey has naturally limited the work which 
could be done in examining the coal measure; never- 
theless, a great quantity of facts has been gathered, 
and are here presented. The report includes an in- 
troductory chapter treating on the geographic rela- 
tions, topography of the coal-fields and the geologi- 
cal formations. The second chapter describes with 
some detail the different coal-fields which have so 
far been located and opened. The third chapter 
treats of the coal seams, the different varieties of 
coal mined, and the composition and heating powers 
of the coal; while the fourth section is chiefly statis- 
tical, showing the production of the State, and of the 
different collieries, the production of coke and the 
markets to which Washington coal is sent. 

The coals of Washington include bituminous cok- 
ing-coals, semi-bituminous steam coal and lignite, the 
latter generally of very excellent quality and superior 
to any other lignite which has yet been found on the’ 
Pacific Coast. In certain limited areas anthracite has 
been found; but not in sufficient quantities to be of 
any commercial value. The greater part of the 
Washington coal is free burning long-flame coal, 
and makes excellent steam fuel. Careful evapora- 
tive tests were made some time ago at the Mare 
Island Navy Yard, which are presented in this vol- 
ume, together with analyses of the coals. There is 
no doubt that Washington is better provided with 
fuel than any other State on the Pacific Coast; and 
this, with other advantages, should make it in time 
an important manufacturing State, especially as iron 
ore has also been found. 





RECENT DECISIONS AFFECTING THE MINING 
INDUSTRY. 


SPECIALLY REPORTED. 


Duty on REsISTANCE Strips OF NICKEL ALLOY.— 
So-called resistance strips, composed of nickel alloy, 
nickel being the component material of chief value, 
in rolls 200 feet long and 2 inches wide, are dutiable 
at the rate of 45 per cent ad valorem under paragraph 
193, act of 1897, and not dutiable under the provision 
of paragraph 185 of said act as “nickel alloy 


in pigs, ingots, bars or sheets.”—Appeal of Baker & 
Co, from Collector of Customs at New York; Board 
of General Appraisers. 





Duty on LitHopHone.—The United States Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals has décided that lithophone 
is dutiable at 1%4c. per lb., as sulphide of zinc, and 
not at Ic. per lb. as a “white paint or pigment con- 
taining zinc.” This decision affirms previous deci- 
sions of the Board of General Appraisers and the 
United States Circuit Court. This case, which is 
now finally settled, has been before the courts for a 
long time. The market for lithophone has lately 
been extending a good deal. Formerly the American 
demand was supplied from Europe, but now there 
are several manufacturers of lithophone in this coun- 
try, who are well safe-guarded against a European 
competition by the tariff. The recent decision of the 
courts is in favor of the American producers. 


Duty on S1eeL Strips.—The merchandise in ques- 
tion is steel in lengths of from 200 to 250 ft. and 
from 4 to § ins. in width and very thin. The goods 
were returned as cold rolled and brightened sheet 
steel in strips under 0.025 in. thick, valued at under 
4c. per pound, and duty was assessed at the rate of 
1.2c. plus Ic. per pound under the provisions of para- 
graphs 135 and 141 of the Tariff Act. Additional 
duty of Ic. per pound was levied under the conten- 
tion that the strips of steel had been brightened or 
finished better than steel which has been cold rolled, 
smoothed only, on which class of steel a duty of only 
I.2c. per pound is assessed. The importers claimed 
that the goods undergo no process designed to effect 
the surface, and that the steel is imported chiefly for 
use as springs in car seats, for which purpose the 
condition of its surface would be of no advantage. 
The contention of the importers is set aside, and the 
decision of the collector, imposing additional duty, is 
upheld.—Appeal of Washburn and others from Col- 
lector of Customs at New York; Board of General 
Appraisers. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


We invite correspondence upon matters of interest to the 
industries of mining and metallurgy. Communications should 
invariably be accompanied with the name and address of the 
writer. Initials only will = ao when so requested. 

Letters should be addressed to the Manacinc Epiror. 

e do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions ex- 
pressed by correspondents. 





A Disclaimer. 


Sir—Myra B. Martin, Walter S. Logan, and per- 
haps others from 27 William street, New York, are 
advertising my name in connection with the Copete 
Mining Company. I happened to have endorsed the 
Copete mine as a good prospect for a supposed 
friend some years ago. But a mine is a mine and 
a company is a company. Concerning the Copete 
Mining Company I know nothing, and it has nv 
authority to use my name in its newspaper adver- 
tising, nor have I any endorsement whatever to 
give it. 

Rosert T. Hix. 

New York, July 15, 1903. 





Dificulties in Chlorination. 


Sir.—I would like very much to be put upon th 
track of information concerning the settling by th: 
electric current of fine precipitates in solution. I' 
any of your numerous readers have encountered th: 
same difficulties, and can give some notes fron 
their experience, it will be of much value, not only 
to the writer, but to others who have been working 
upon the same lines. The case in which I am in 
terested is that of settling a gold precipitate from 
the chlorination barrel solution. Part of this pre- 
cipitate is so fine that it takes a long time to settle. 
and. clogs the filter-presses badly, requiring frequent 
change of the canton flannel used in them. This re- 
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silts in considerable expense for renewing that 
irticle, as well as in delay in obtaining the pre- 
‘ipitate from the solution. Now I would like to 
know if this precipitation can be hastened in any 
vay by the use of the electric current. 

Another question which interests me is whether 
he gold could be obtained from the solution filter 
rom the barrels by an electrical deposition process? 

would like to know whether it could be plated 
non thin sheets of that metal by the use of the 

‘ectric current, after the fashion in which copper 
> obtained from a solution of the sulphate. The 

oks bearing upon these subjects do not seem to 
ive the required information, which I would like 
> have. 

\nother question of interest in the chlorination 
process seems to me to be, whether the pressure in 
the barrels has an influence upon the extraction of 
the gold from the ore in treatment. 

Denver, Colo., July 1. F. A. 


Cyaniding Sulpho-Telluride Ores—A Correction. 


Sir—In my article on Cyaniding Sulpho-telluride 
Ores, published in the ENGINEERING AND MINING 
JourNAL July 11, the sentence preceding the table of 
comparative costs, on page 53, should read: 

“The latter are treated at the smelting works; 
the following table shows the expenditure per ton 
of ore treated by the rival processes for August, 
IQOI. 

Please make the correction. 


PHiLtp ARGALL. 
Denver, Colo., July 16, 1903. 


Some Views on Corundum. 


Sir: I should think, considering the small amount 
of knowledge existing on the subject, that you, and 
users of corundum, would be only too glad to get 
information. Twenty years’ experience in the manu- 
facture of my “Heaton’s bed-rock wheels” and twelve 
years and $20,000 spent since prospecting for testing 
and close working with corundum have given me 
some information on the subject. Corundum is not 
a product of heat; but a secondary formation of oliv- 
ine and hornblende dissolved out by rains and dew, 
and re-crystallized, just as alum crystallizes from 
clayey rocks, or marble results 1rom limestone. Oliv- 
ine or dunite is green, or greenish. Hornblende is 
black and white. If either of these rocks are made 
red-hot, the alumina present is proven by the rock 
turning red or brown, like a brick after burning. 
If rock-bearing red corundum had ever been hot, 
the rock would be red, and the red corundum 
white. The mother rock of corundum no doubt 
was forced) from below in a plastic state; if it 
had been forced up hot, bursting through the horn- 
hlende floor, the hornblende, at the points of contact, 
would be brown or red; but it is not. Corundum 
crystals imbedded in solid rock, as often found, no 
doubt crystallized out first, and in time the plastic 
rock closes around the crystals. If corundum was a 
product of heat, it would be like lead or metal; but, 
«© the contrary, it consists of a mass of cubes, which 
ney be considered its ultimate atoms, evidently crys- 
‘alized from water containing the matter. Close 
examination shows each of the cubes (which are 
built up to form what we call corundum) are cov- 
ered by a film more or less thick. In some corundum 
ibe lines of division between these crystals or cakes 

distinctly seen, and are white or opaque. It is 
‘his surrounding film covering each cube of a lump 
of corundum which makes the lump translucent in- 
stead of transparent. The ultimate atom or cube of 
corundum is an oxyde of alumina, like the ruby or 
~apphire; that is, a jewel; while the film coating it 
(which causes the lumps of corundum to be translu- 
cent instead of transparent) is composed of silicate 
of alumina, or magnesia, or both. This siliceous 
matter permeates the whole mass or body of the rock 
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that we call corundum. It was exuded, or driven 
out by the ultimate atom when it crystallized; and 
this silicate of alumina, or magnesia, or both— 
which goes with the waste, or flour, when the rock 
corundum is crushed and graded for abrasive pur- 
poses—is what causes all flour corundum to be in- 
ferior, for polishing purposes, to flour of emery. 
Flour corundum is contaminated with the siliceous 
coatings of every crystal, or cube, in the mass, and 
this siliceous or soapstoney contamination prevents 
any small atoms of the crushed cubes from cutting; 
it forms a glove or obfuscating jacket to the frag- 
ments of real corundum. I could write columns all 
well worth reading about zoesite, margarite, chlorite 
and other ’ites little understood. 
CuarLtes HEATON. 
Corundum, Clay Co., N. C., July 16, 1903. 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


Queries should relate to matters within our special prov- 
ince, such as mining, metallurgy, chemistry, geology, etc.; 
preference will be given to topics which seem to be of interest 
to others besides the inquirer. We cannot give professional 
advice, which should be obtained from a consulting expert, 
nor can we give advice about mining companies or mining 
stock. Brief replies to questions will be welcomed from cor- 
respondents. hile names will not be published, all inquirers 
must send their names and addresses. Preference will, of 
course, always be giveu to questions submitted by subscribers. 


Gilsonite——What is the market value of gilsonite, 
and about how large is the consumption? Who buys 
it? We are contemplating the development of such 
a mineral deposit.—S. A. E. 

Answer.—Gilsonite is a pure form of bitumen, and 
is higher-priced than asphaltum, but the production 
in the United States is comparatively small. Utah 
is the only State supplying this mineral, although at 
one time small quantities were mined in Colorado. 
The productien has been curtailed by litigation over 
tne ownership of the Utah deposits, but in time the 
industry may grow. Gilsonite sells, f. o. b. New 
York, at 3 to 33%c. per lb. The business is closely 
controlled, the largest dealer in New York being J. 
B. Lamson & Co., 77 Maiden Lane. 


Bone-Ash.—Can you give me, in outline, the com- 
mercial process of manufacturing bone-ash for assay- 
ers’ use? Please state, also, why sheep’s bones— 
and sometimes horses’ bones—are stated to be the 
best for this purpose?—M. W. 

Answer—In a general way, it may be said that 
the process of making bone-ash is simple, consisting 
of freeing the bones, as far as possible, from dirt and 
extraneous matter, and from grease; and then calcin- 
ing, sifting and pulverizing the ashes. It is not 
possible to obtain further details of the process, as 
the few who do the work are not willing to explain. 
As to the preference for ash from sheep’s bones, or 
horses’ bones, it seems to be general among assayers, 
though none seem able to assign a reason for it. 
Sheep’s bones are said to make a cleaner ash than 
those of cattle; possibly because they are smaller, 
and would naturally be more thoroughly calcined. 


Magnesite.—I notice in your issue of July 11 an 
article written by Mr. Charles C. Schnatterbeck, who 
had made quite a thorough investigation on magne- 
site, its uses and value. I would like to know who 
deals in this mineral, and also the nearest source of 
supply to Wisconsin, say, of one to ten tons per 
month.—W. A. L. 

Answer.—Unfortunately you are situated far from 
the source of supply of magnesite, and must there- 
fore pay a high rail freight. On the other hand, since 
you desire only a comparatively small quantity, and 
as some mineral of fair quality is being mined in 
California, you may possibly save something in the 
cost of transportation, though freight rates from the 
Pacific Coast are generally high. At present the 
California magnesite is consumed bythe local man- 
ufacturers of carbon dioxide and by several paper 
mills on the Pacific Coast. You might correspond 
with the Union Iron Works, who are the lead- 


ing miners in California. If your consumption 
should increase and you should find it difficult to get 
supplies from California, you would have to nego- 
tiate with the importers of Grecian or Styrian mag- 
nesite in the East. Of course the freight charges 
would be high, probably more than half the cost 
of the crude magnesite. It would be unsatisfactory 
to estimate the cost of delivering imported magnesite 
at your works in Wisconsin, as much would de- 
pend on the quantity shipped and your agreement 
with the dealer. Since Grecian magnesite is the 
cheapest and purest sold, we would suggest that you 
correspond with Mr. Solon J. Vlasto, 2 and 4 Stone 
street, New York City, who practically controls the 
market here. Should you care to try Styrian mag- 
nesite you: can communicate with the Harbison & 
Walker Company, at Pittsburg, Pa. 





PATENTS RELATING TO MINING AND METAL- 
LURGY. 





UNITED STATES. 


The following is a list of patents relating to mining and 
metallurgy and kindred subjects, issued by the United States 
Patent Office. A copy of the specifications of any of these 
will be mailed by the ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL 
upon the receipt of 25 cents. In ordering specifications cor- 
respondents are requested to name the issue of the JouRNAL 
in which notice of the patent appeared: 


Week Ending July 14, 1903. 


733,373. CONVEYER.—Junius F. Cook, Johannesburg, 
Transvaal, South Africa. In a belt conveyer, the combin- 
ation of cylinders for carrying the belt, a clutch adapted 
to move one of said cylinders intermittently, means for 
positively moving the clutch in the inoperative direction, 
and a spring for moving said clutch in the opposite direc- 
tions to actuate said cylinder. 


733.385. MACHINE FOR PILING METAL SHEETS.— 
Berthold Goldsmith and Charles W. Bennett, Elwood, Ind., 
assignor to American Tin Plate Company, New York, N. 
Y. The combination, with a set of rolls for performing 
the final rolling operation preparatory to annealing sheets 
of metal, and the annealing-box for receiving such sheets, 
said box being provided with a wall extending upward 
from its bottom against which the sheets may be arranged, 
of a mechanical transporting device consisting of a con- 
tinuously-operating carrier arranged to engage the plates in 
succession and transfer them directly from the rolls to the 
box, means for arranging said plates evenly in the box, and 
means for adjusting the continuously-operating carrier and 
the arranging means with relation to the annealing-box and 
parallel to the wall thereof. 


733,389. PROCESS OF REMOVING SILICA FROM 
COKE.—Chas. M. Hall, Niagara Falls, N. Y. A process 
of purifying carbon containing silica, which consists in 
mixing with the same a metallic fluoride and subjecting 
the mixture to heat until the fluoride has combined with 
the silica to form silicon fluoride. 


733,396. MOLD FOR ARTIFICIAL STONE.—Edgar B. 
Jarvis, Toronto, Canada. In a mold the combination of 
side walls; a vertical transverse plate; and a frame carry- 
ing the plate, comprising a cross-bar and clamps adapted 
to detachably connect the frame with the side walls. 


733,428. MACHINE FOR FORMING TAPERED TUBES. 
—Walter C. Sargeant, Melrose, and John J. Barker, Ar- 
lington Heights, Mass. The combination with a tapering 
mandrel, means to revolve it, a tool-carrier provided with 
a plurality of tools radially disposed with relation to said 
mandrel and provided with curved and straight working 
surfaces, means for moving said tool-carrier longitudin- 
ally of said mandrel, mechanism for automatically feeding 
said tools toward the mandrel as said carrier is moved 
longitudinally thereof, and means for rendering said au- 
tomatic feed mechanism operative and inoperative without 
movement of said tools. 


733,452. CONDENSER FOR NITRIC OR OTHER ACIDS. 
—William Bate, Hayle, and Frederick G. Orme,. London, 
England. In a condenser for nitric and other acids of the 
vertical water-cooled type, the combination with vertical 
condensing-pipes of an independent open-topped water- 
jacket around each of said water-cooled pipes, and means 
for supplying water to, and emptying each jacket inde- 
pendently of the other jackets. 


733,465. PROCESS OF OBTAINING AMMONIA FROM 
AMMONIA-CONTAINING GASES.—Herbert H. Dow, 
Midland, Mich. A process of recovering ammonii from 
ammonia-containing gases which consists in bringing such 
gases into contact with a substance which will combine 
with the contained ammonia, adding an alkaline-earth hy- 
drate, blowing out the ammonia so liberated with a gas, 
adding carbon dioxide, and absorbing the ammonia by 
means of bitter water obtained from a natural brine. 
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733,467. PROCESS OF MANUFACTURING BROMIDES 
FROM BROMIDE-CONTAINING SOLUTIONS.—Her- 
bert H. Dow, Midland, Mich. The steps in the process of 
manufacturing a bromide from bromide-containing solu- 
tions which consist in bringing air, first into contact 
with a solution containing free bromide and then into con- 
tact with pure bromide. 

733.485. MEANS FOR THE CONTROL OF THE ELEC- 
TRICAL DRIVING OF REVERSIBLE ROLLING- 
MILLS.—Carl Ilgner, Breslau, Germany. An arrange- 
ment for regulating the velocity of electrically-driven re- 
versible roller-mill motors without the use of resistances to 
be switched in and for effecting a gradual taking off ot 
current from the main-current source, said demand of cur- 
rent not rising to the full amount of current consumption 
corresponding to the work required by the rolling-mill 
motor on starting and on running, consisting of a rolling- 
mili motor supplied with a current from a motor-dynamo 
driven directly from the main source of current and pro- 
vided with flying masses, the electromotive force trans- 
mitted to the rolling-mill motor being regulated by alter- 
ation of the field-magnet excitation of that part of the 
motor-dynamo which generates the current for the rolling- 
mill motor. 


733,492. PARTITION-PLUG FOR OIL-WELLS.—Charles 
S. Little, Montpelier, Ind. A device for isolating differ- 
ent portions of an oil-well from each other, consisting of 
a partition-plug adapted to bear against the wall of the well 
and provided with an anchor or support for sustaining the 
same at the proper height in the well. 

733,505. PUMP-ROD ADJUSTER FOR OIL-WELLS.— 
Allen C. Price, Renfrew, Pa. In a pump-rod adjuster, a 
cross-head having a bore eccentrically disposed therein, the 
axis of the bore being above that of the cross-head. 


733,552. MINER’S CRAT#.—George R. MacDonald, 
Seattle, Wash. An inner adjustable section constructed 
with a corrugated top plate and perforated ends and side 
plates and removable pins adapted to lock the aforesaid 
pieces of the section together by passing through interfitting 
hinge members provided upon the plate edges, in combina- 
tion with an outer water-tight vessel and chains. 

733,573. RUSTPROOF AND FIREPROOF COMPOSI- 
TION.—Giovanni Bevilacqua and Giuseppe Bevialacqua, 
Genoa, Italy. A non-conducting rustproof composition 
comprising filaments of silicate, liquid silicate of potash, 
powdered asbestos, calcinated magnesia, a coloring material, 
powdered cork and powdered pozzolana. 

733,574. GRINDING AND PULVERIZING MILL.— 
Thomas Breakell, Wirksworth, near Derby, England. In 
combination, the cylindrical casing, granding-shoes of 
gradually-increasing thickness fixed to the inner periphery 
of said casing and arranged with relatively small spaces 
between adjacent shoes, a shaft adapted to rotate in said 
casing, a disk carried by said shaft, grinding-shoes fixed 
to said disk with relatively small spaces between adjacent 
shoes, a frame secured to one side of said casing and a 
screen carried by said frame and inclined to the plane 
of said disk and perpendicular to a vertical plane contain- 
ing said shaft. 


733,578. PROCESS OF SMELTING METALS AND 
METAL COMPOUNDS.—Georg Egly, Charlottenburg, 
Germany. A process of smelting metals consisting in 
smelting the same in an electric furnace the lower carbon 
electrode of which is covered by a scoria possessing a 
sufficient conductivity and remaining solid or nearly solid 
at the temperature at which the smelting process takes 
place. 

733,590. PROCESS OF OBTAINING METAL SUL- 
PHATES FROM MATTES.—Otto Meurer, Cologne, Ger- 
many. A process for obtaining metal sulphates from ores 
which process consists in fusing the ore, eliminating the 
gangue, disintegrating the matte, then mixing such dis- 
integrated matte with iron bisulphide and with the sul- 
phate of an alkali and coal, then heating the mixture in 
the absence of air, then allowing the mass to crumble in 
air, and oxidize in air and finally washing the oxidized 
mass. 


733,597- ROOFING COMPOUND.—George E. Reynolds, 
Pueblo, Colo. A cement roofing compound, comprising 
pure coal-tar, turpentine asphaltum, gasolene, asbestos 
fiber, fine mica and plumbago, incorporated together. 

733,602. METAL ANODE.—Harry E. Starrett, Chicago, 
Ill., assignor to the Hanson & Van Winkle Company. A 
metal anode of an elliptical cross-section having a com- 
paratively flat but convex curvature adapted to be placed 
opposite a cathode to compensate for the otherwise greater 
flow of current at the edges of the anode. 

733,612. PROCESS OF MAKING PIGMENTS.—William 
J. Armbruster, St. Louis, Mo. A process of making pig- 
ment which consists in mixing solutions of barium hydrate 
and other soluble barium salts, a salt of zinc, and a 
sulphate capable of precipitating the’ barium as a sul- 
phate. 

733,623. GATE FOR COAL OR OTHER POCKETS.— 
Jeremiah Campbell, Newton, Mass. An_ escape-passage 
having an outlet provided with curved side edges or 
borders and a gate for opening and closing the same 
movable in a curved path along said curved edges or 
borders and having a curved closing plate or bottom, the 
said gate also having means for preventing, when closed, 
the escape of dust from the passage from either end of its 
bottom. 
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733,643. ELECTROLYTIC APPARATUS.—Leo Gurwitsch, 
Kiew, Russia. In electrolytic apparatus the combination, 
with a receptacle, of iron plates provided on one side with 
two outer plates being connected with the poles of the 
dynamo and the intermediate plates being insulated, and 
means for spurting mercury against the grooved side of 
the said plates. 


733,647. APPARATUS FOR HANDLING ORES, ETC.— 
Frank K. Hoover and Arthur J. Mason, Kansas City, Mo. 


In a plant for handling ore and other material, the com- 
bination with unloading devices located along a dock or 



































other place of delivery, 
ceptacle within reach of said unloading devices adapted 
to receive the cargo of the vessel or other carrier, and a 
transfer truss or frame equipped with carrying devices 
located inland of said receptacle and capable of reaching 
to every part of the latter and serving to transfer its con- 
tents to inland receptacles or carriers. 

733,658. ROASTING-FURNACE.—Frank Klepetko, New 
York, N. Y. In a furnace having a plurality of hearths, 
a rotable hollow shaft passing through the hearths, a series 
of hollow arms radiating from said shaft, and extending 
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into the several hearths, an inner stationary water-feed 
pipe located within the shaft, a series of branches or dis- 
tributing-pipes located within and communicating with the 
interior of the hollow arms and freely rotating therewith 
about the feed-pipe, the latter discharging the water 
through its peripheral walls into the inner ends of the 
distributing-pipes, whereby the same is caused to circulate 
through the arms and hollow shaft to a point adjacent to 
the feed end of the feed-pipe. 


733,662. SOLDERING OF ALUMINUM.—Hjalmar Lange, 
Vesteras, Sweden. A process of soldering aluminum which 
consists in mechanically cleaning the surfaces, heating the 
same, covering said surfaces with a layer of molten zinc, 
then covering the zinc-coated surface with a layer of 
molten aluminum, and then finally holding said surface in 
contact while subjected to sufficient heat to melt the alloy. 


733,739. APPARATUS FOR USE IN METALLURGICAL 
PROCESSES.—Frank H. Officer, Robert H. Officer, 
Joachim H. Burfeind, and James W. Neill, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. A treating tank or vat for metallurgical operations 
having a conical bottom provided at its apex with a suit- 
able discharge-opening connected with a delivery-pipe lead- 
ing to a filter, in combination with a gas delivery pipe 
extending downward centrally through the tank and hav- 
ing its outlet located near the apex of the conical bottom 
and of such form as to deliver a stream or streams of air 
or gas under pressure directed downwardly and outwardly 
at or near the apex, the space between said pipe and 
conical sides of the tank being free to permit free circula- 
tion of the contained pulp from the apex upwardly through 
the center and down along the conical sides in a _ con- 
tinuous stream. 


733>775- COAL-DRILL SUPPORT.—Alexander Walker 
What Cheer, Iowa, assignor to What Cheer Drill & Miners 
Tool Company, What Cheer, Iowa. In a coal-drill sup- 


port, a supporting-bar, and a chair at right angles thereto 
and longitudinally and laterally adjustable thereon, said 
chair being provided with a series of notches or sockets 
for the vertical adjustment of the drill. 


of a stationary temporary re-' 
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733,804. CONVEYER.—Frederick E. Blaisdell, county of 
Surrey, England. A conveyer-track comprising, in com 
bination, a series of spindles, rollers arranged at intervals 
on said spindles, the rollers on each spindle extending 
into the spaces between the rollers on the adjacent 
spindles, and means for rotating and for supporting said 
rollers. 


733,859. PROCESS OF EXTRACTING - PRECIOUS 
METALS FROM THEIR ORES.—Joseph W. Maxwell an: 
John W. Sawyer, Louisville, Ky. In a process of extract 
ing the precious metals and other values from their ores 
extracting the metalloids; removing them from the ore 
and ore-treating receptacle; consisting in treating th« 
powdered ore with heat, chloride of sodium, oxygen, nas 
cent chlorine, a current of chlorine gas; volatilizing th« 
metalloids; carrying the volatilized metalloids and metalloid 
compounds produced by this treatment out of the ore and 
ore-treating_receptacle, by passing a current of chlorine gas 
through the ore and ore treating receptacle. 


733,872. COKE-OVEN.—George S. Ramsey, St. Marys, Pa. 
A coke-oven provided with bottom flues and having a floor 
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provided with a gas-excluding packing composed of fibrous 
and granular material, the former being adapted to hold 
the latter. 


733,875. GRINDING-MILL.—Hermann Scharbau, Magde- 
burg, Germany. A grinding-mill comprising in combination 
with the usual pulley and pendulum a ball at the upper end 
of the pendulum resting in a ball-bearing in the frame of 
the machine, a cross-head fixed to the upper end of the 
pendulum and helical springs between the ends of the 
cross-head and the inner surface of the pulley. 


733,806. PROCESS OF MAKING LITHARGE.—John W. 
Bailey, Jersey City, N. J., assignor to Union Lead and Oil 
Company. A process of making litharge which consists in 
subjecting metallic lead to the flame of a hydrocarbon fuel 
atomized by a jet of steam. 

733,907. SAFETY-CHAIN FOR MINING-CAGES.—Harry 
Hanson, Los Angeles, Cal., and Frederick L. Dwight, Bis- 
bee, Ariz. A frame for mining-shafts provided with lateral 
timbers and front and rear timbers, the upper and inner 
edges of said front and rear timbers having recesses 
therein, in combination with a cage having a platform and 
movable chair-legs secured thereto, and means whereby the 
said legs of the chair are thrown out of contact with said 
recesses. 


GREAT BRITAIN, 

The following is a list of patents published by the British 
Patent Office on subjects connected with mining and metal- 
lurgy: 


Week Ending June 27, 1903. 

11,671 of 1902. NICKEL EXTRACTION.—C. Perron. 
Rome, Italy. Method of extracting nickel from low-grad 
sulphide ores by lixurating with ammonia sulphide. 

12,144 of 1902. MINER’S LAMP.—W. Patterson and C. 
Darrah, Manchester. Improvements in miners’ lamps, 
chiefiy in the apparatus for electrically igniting the wicks. 


16,330 of 1902. - DISINTEGRATOR.—T. P. Sharman, Sid- 
cup. A disintegrator for gold gravels consisting of a re- 
volving horizontal drum driven by a water wheel mounted 
on the same axle. 


20,245 of 1902. TRON REFINING.—C. G. Carson, A. Mil 
ler and F. Hurst, Redding, California, U. S. A. A continu 
ous refining furnace for iron in which the metal is treated 
in two chambers consecutively and afterwards drawn ofi 
without stopping the process. 

064 of 1903. PRODUCING ALUMINUM.—G. Gin, Paris 
France. Producing aluminum by electrolyzing a molten 
mixture of fluoride of aluminum and sodium sulphide. 


6.521 of 1903. PIGMENT.—W. J. Armbruster and J. Mor- 
ton, St. Louis, Mo., U. S. A. Improved method of pro 
ducing a pigment composed of zinchydrate and barium 
sulphate. 


7,307 of 1903. LOCK FOR MINERS’ LAMPS.—D. Thom 
as, D. J. Gower and D. Griffiths, Glamorgan. Improved 
methods of locking and unlocking the parts of miners’ 
safety lamps. 


7.855 of 1903. ALLOY.—E. Polte, Magreburg, Germany 
An alloy of tungsten and lead suitable for the manufacture 
of ammunition made by hammering together particles of 
the respective metals. 

1903. PIPE FOR BLAST-FURNACE GASES.— 

H. Savage, Seraing, Belgium. Construction of piping lead- 

ing gases from blast furnaces in such a way as to prevent 

the entrance of air. 
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TO ENGINEERS VISITING NEW YORK. 





A room for the exclusive use of visiting mining en- 
vineers is maintained at the New York office of THE 
|.NGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL. Visitors to the 
netropolis are cordially invited to take advantage of 
he facilities it offers, by having their mail addressed 
, care of the JOURNAL and making its office their 
eadquarters. The managers of the branch offices 

ill also be glad to welcome visiting engineers and to 
je of any service to them that they can.- 


We are informed that the Institution of Mining 
and Metallurgy offers to all members of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Mining Engineers non-resident in 
Great Britain, the privilege of free use of the Insti- 
tution offices and library in Salisbury House, Lon- 
don Wall, E, C. Visiting engineers may have their 
letters addressed to the offices of the Institution and 
thus enjoy the advantages of temporary oflice accom- 
modation in the city of London. 





PERSONAL. 





Mr. Perey L. Fearn is in New York. 

Mr. Cecil G. Fennell is in New York. 

Mr. A. C. Beatty is at Guanajuato, Mex. 

Mr. R. S. McCafferty, of New York, is in Nevada. 

Mr. M. J. True has returned to Salt Lake from 
Boston. 

Mr. J. R. Gifford, of San Francisco, has gone to 
Mexico. 

Mr. F. Cogill has reached London on his return 
from Egypt. 

Mr. Martin Schwerin, of New York, has returned 
from Mexico. 

Capt. L. D. Phillips has moved from Prescott to 
Los Angeles. 

Mr. Max Boehmer, 
Butte, Mont. 

Mr. Frank Peck, of Colorado Springs, is in New 
York at present. 

Dr. George C. Munson has returned to Denver from 
De Lamar, Idaho. 

Mr. E. R. Bush, of New York, is examining mines 
in Idaho and Colorado. 

Mr. W. S. Ward, of Denver, is on a professional 
trip to Baker City, Ore. 

Mr. Bernard MacDonald is back in Spokane after 
a trip to New York City. 

Dr. F. J. Pope, of New York, 
aminations in Nova Scotia. 

Mr. E. L. Godbe has returned to Salt Lake from 
Mohave, Kern County, Cal. 

Mr. W. H. Wiley, of Idaho Springs, Colo., was at 
Los Angeles, Cal., recently. 

Capt. J. D. Burgess, of Tucson, will be at Kelvin, 
Ariz., during July and August. 

Mr. Franklin Farrel, of Ansonia, Conn., sailed by 
the steamer Cedric on July 17. 

Mr. J. C. Buckbee, of the Allis-Chalmers Company, 
was at Salt Lake City recently. 

Mr. L. C. Shaw, of Salt Lake City, has gone to 
l’'rince of Wales Island, Alaska. 

Mr. Hal W. Hardinge sailed for London on the 
Kaiser Wilhelm II. on July 21. 

Mr. George A. Benwell, Jr., of Denver, has gone 
n professional work to New Mexico. 

Mr. L. A. Womble, of Berkeley, Cal., leaves shortly 
to accept a position in South Africa. 

Mr. John A. Church, of New York, is at Globe, 

iz.; he will be absent until October. 

Mr. Willis G. Dodd, president Union Iron Works, 
‘an Francisco, has been in New York. 

Mr. L. A. Jeffs has resigned as superintendent of 
he Wolverine Mine at Park City, Utah. 

Mr. R. N. Dickman, of Chicago, recently inspected 

» Gold Reef Mine at Gilt Edge, Mont. 

Mr. L. Salmond, of Dunedin, New Zealand, is in 
New York, en route homeward from London. 

Mr. F. Escher has resigned as manager of the 
\merican Mine at Terrazas, Chihuahua, Mex. 

Mr. G. G. Kaeding, of San Francisco, has been 
examining properties in Siskiyou County, Cal. 
\ir. C. Schiermeister, a mining engineer of Bertin, 
rmany, is visiting mining camps in Mexico. 
\Iajor B. C. Kingsbury is back in Spokane from a 
trip to the Lardeau County in British Columbia. 

Mr. G. L. Keener, of Cripple Creek, Colo., has re- 
signed as manager of the Mary McKinney Mine. 

Mr. Clarence S. King, of San Francisco, goes to 
Denver, August 1, to engage in professional work. 

Mr. R. 8. Chase, of Boise, Ida., is in charge of the 
Queen of Sheba Mine and mill near Ibapah, Utah. 


of Denver, was recently at 
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Mr. J. A. Shinn, of Denver, Colo., is examining 
mining property in Montana for Wisconsin people. 

Mr. John C. Osgood, late head of the Colorado Fuel 
and Iron Company, was at Salt Lake City recently. 

Mr. Spencer Cragoe has returned to London from 
Parral, Mex., and is now taking a well earned rest. 

Mr. G. R. Hancock is vice-president and manager 
of the Comstock Mining Company, at Park City, 
Utah. 


Mr. John B. Farish was in New York for two 
days last week, and has since departed for San 
Francisco. 


Mr. V. B. Sherrod, of Salt Lake, has returned from 
an examination of mining properties near Guana- 
juato, Mex. 


Mr. George B. Dennis, of Spokane, was recently at 
the Old Dominion Mine in Stevens County, Wash., on 
mining business. 

Mr. W. W. White is superintendent of the Bonnie 
Mine near Prescott, Ariz., in place of Mr. J. J. 
Brooks, resigned. 

Mr. A. K. Coomaraswamy has been appointed 
director and Mr. J. Parsons assistant of the Mineral 
Survey of Ceylon. 

Mr. C. S. Cowan, of Anaconda, Mont., has gone to 


Salt Lake, where with George C. Westby he will 
open an assay office. 
Mr. Heinrich Maceo, of Siegen, German, arrives 


by the steamer Barbarossa, to visit the iron mines of 
the Lake Superior region. 

Ex-Senator George Turner, of Spokane, has gone 
to London, where he will serve with the Alaskan 
boundary commission. 

Prof. Arthur Lakes recently returned to Denver 
from Aspen, and is about to leave for Southern Ari- 
zona on mining business. 

Mr. J. P. Empson has been appointed superintend- 
ent of the Reliance Gold Mining Company’s cyanide 
mill near Deadwood, S. D. 


Mr. Walter C. Orem, manager of the Utah-Apex 
Mine at Bingham, Utah, is spending a few weeks 
with his family in California. 

Mr. John P. Marshall, formerly with the Carnegie 
Steel Company, has been investigating iron ore de- 
posits in Cherokee County, Tex. 

Mr. A. Burch, of Spokane, and former Governor 
Frank Steunenberg, of Idaho, have been at Atlanta, 
Idaho, examining the Tahoma Mine. 

Mr. Archie Nevins, formerly of the Tomboy Mine, 
Telluride, Colo., who has been in Corea for the past 
year, has returned to San Francisco. 


Mr. Irving J. Shields, of Hancock, Mich., has been 
appointed commissioner of the Michigan mines and 
mineral exhibit at the St. Louis Exposition. 

Mr. Geo. W. Maynard, of New York, sailed on 
July 18 for Havana, by the steamer Mewico, to ex- 
amine chrome iron deposits at Baracoa, Cuba. 

Mr. Charles Doolittle has succeeded Mr. J. E. 
Beveridge as manager of the Utah and Eastern Cop- 
per Company, operating near St. George, Utah. 

Mr. Fred Winkler, of Anaconda, Mont., is at 
Houghton, Mich. He will have charge of the erection 
of the New Michigan Smelting Company’s furnace. 

Mr. C. F. V. Jackson, assistant geologist on the 
Queensland Geological Survey staff, has been ap- 
pointed to the same position on the West Australian 
staff. 

Mr. S. F. Emmons, of the United States Geological 
Survey, sailed on July 21 by the Kaiser Wilhelm IJ. 
on his way to attend the Congress of Geologists, at 
Vienna. 

Mr. G. Kartschocke, superintendent of the Delhi 
Mine, of the St. Gothard Mining Company, near Ne- 
vada City, Cal., has resigned and is succeeded by Mr. 
J. Eddie. 


Mr. T. L. Nisson, formerly of Ontario, Canada, has 
succeeded Capt. L. D. Philippis as manager in Ari- 
zona for Douglas, Lacey & Co. Mr. Nisson will make 
Prescott his headquarters. 

Mr. Walter E. Koch, of the Lustre Mining Com- 
pany, Magistral, Durango, Mex., has: been in New 
York, Chicago, Pittsburg, Kansas City and Denver, 
buying machinery for his company. 

Much sympathy is expressed with Mr. Walter 
McDermott, who recently lost his father, the pro- 
prietor of the Railway Times, and one of the oldest 
newspaper proprietors in Great Britain. 

Mr. N. Samwell has returned to London from the 
West Coast of Africa, where he has had charge of 
Mr. Samwell has had special ex- 
perience in Eastern Asia, and it is understood he in- 
tends to go thither shortly. 

Mr. J. T. Marriner, recently of Kalgoorlie, is now 
in London. We understand Mr. Marriner has re- 
ceived a tempting offer to proceed to America, where 
his skill and success in the treatment of slimes by 
filter-pressing would be undoubtedly appreciated. 
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Mr. Warnford Lock is making good progress at 
the Raub Mine, Malay peninsula, and has initiated a 
plan for proving the value of the district in depth. 
Mr. Lock is an absolute convert to the value of 
Chinese labor, of which he writes enthusiastically. 

Mr. Hennen Jennings, on his return to London 
from Johannesburg, has taken office as president of 
the Institution of Mining and Metallurgy; he is also 
on the committee of the great National School of 
Technical Education about to be founded in London. 

Mr. W. R. Feldtmann, late in charge of the Bewick 
& Moreing interest in Western Australia, has pro- 
ceeded to the Western Coast of Africa on account of 
the Tarbutt Consolidated Goldfields group. The de- 
cision of this group to employ the services of so 
well known an engineer will tend to increase the 
public estimation of West African ventures. 





OBITUARY. 





William Garrett, inventor and well-known rolling 
mill engineer, died at Mt. Clemens, Mich., Wednesday, 
July 15, at the age of 59 years. Mr. Garrett was 
born in England in 1848, and began work in the 
rolling mills in Scotland when he was only 1) years 
old. At 16 he was operating a guide-mill. He came 
to this country in 1878 and for five years worked with 
the Cleveland Rolling Mill Company. In 1882 he 
brought out the first type of the Garrett mill. which 
was the first rod-mill in which a 4-in. billet was rolled 
into a 5-in. rod without reheating; his process also 
made possible the rolling of an ingot to a 4-in. billet 
without reheating. These improvements effected a say- 
ing at that time of about $7 per ton. About. 80 per 
cent of the rods rolled in the United States at the 
present time are the product of Garrett mills. In 
1883 Mr. Garrett went to Pittsburg and built the rod 
mill of the Oliver Wire Company’s South Side plant; 
in 1886 he built a mill for the American Wire Com- 
pany at Cleveland, and afterwards was connected 
with the Joliet Steel Company at Joliet, Ill, in a 
similar capacity. In 1897 he removed to Cleveland 
and established the Garrett-Cromwell Engineering 
Company, with H. W. Lash and John CG. Cromwell 
as partners. Mr. Garrett contributed many articles 
on rolling mill practice to technical journals and en- 
gineering societies. He was a member of the leading 
engineering societies in this country and of the Iron 
and Steel Institute of Great Britain. He was well 
known throughout the country in the iron trade and 
to a wide circle of engineers and iron and steel man 
ufacturers. The news of his death will bring a sharp 
sense of loss. His wife, a son and two daughters sur- 
vive him. 

Thomas Stuart Chalmers, founder of the firm of 
Fraser & Chalmers, was born on June 14, 1816, at 
Dronley, near Dundee, Scotland, and died in Chicago 
on July 13. Mr. Chalmers spent his youth at Dron- 
ley and went to school at Fowler, about four miles 
from there, walking to and from school each day. At 
14 he went to learn his trade of machinist at Brown 
& Allen’s, Dundee, manufacturers of spinning ma- 
chinery. Mr. Chalmers served seven years as an ap- 
prentice and was paid half a crown, equal to 56ce., a 
week from the beginning and raised a shilling a week 
every year, equal to about $2.12 per week at the end 
of the seven years. Then, as a journeyman machinist, 
he went to Fyfe, in Fyfeshire, Scotland, about 15 or 
20 miles from Dundee, and worked for three years 
for Brown & Allen as an erecting machinist, put- 
ting up spinning and carding machines in mills. 
From Fyfe Mr. Chalmers went to Musselborough, a 
suburb of Edinburgh, where he had charge of a spin- 
ning mill for two years, and in 1840 ke went back to 
Greenock, on the Clyde, where he worked for Caird & 
Company, marine and stationary engine builders. 

Later he worked on the Glasgow & Greenock 
Railroad, at Greenock, in the machine shop, until. he 
came to the United States, in 1848. He bought a farm 
near Lockport, Dl, but not liking farming, went to 
Chicago in 1844, then a city of 4,600 people, and went 
to work for P. W. Gates, who had a blacksmith shop 
located where now is the viaduct at Randolph street. 
Chalmers was associated with Gates until 1871. 

When the Illinois & Michigan Canal was built he 
took the contract for all the. iron work, all of the 
locks, aqueducts and bridges in 1847 for Mr. Gates, 
and about 1848 bought an old engine on the canal. 
This was the first engine put into the Gates works for 
doing by steam what he had previously done by horse 


power. The firm built many of the large mills in 
Michigan. In 1855 Mr. Chalmers became a member 


of the firm of Gates, Warner, Chalmers & Fraser, 
which in 1857 became the Eagle Works Manufacturing 
Company. 

The firm of Fraser & Chalmers began business in 
1872 at Fulton and Union streets, succeeding to the 
business of the Eagle Works Manufacturing Company, 
after P. W. Gates, president of that company, had de- 
cided to liquidate after the great fire. Fraser & Chal- 
mers began work with 60 men on property 60 by 145 
ft., and in 1901, when absorbed by the Allis-Chalmers 
Company, they were working 1,500 men in Chicago 








and 1,000 at shops they had built in England, at 
Erith, Kent. Thomas Chalmers was a skilled me- 
chanic of the old school, who having served an ap- 
prenticeship, received the balance of his education, 
both technical and commercial, by contact with the 
world and learning its requirements. 





SOCIETIES AND TECHNICAL SCHOOLS. 





SNGINEERS’ CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA.—The next 
meeting of the club will be on September 19. At the 
meeting on June 6 there were seventy-two members 
and visitors present. Mr. Henry G. Morris read a 
paper on “A Consideration of the Gaseous Fuel Prob- 
lem.” After tracing the history of the use of artificial 
gas from 1789, Mr. Morris took up the application of 
gas as fuel, including its use for domestic purposes. 
Some 40,000 gas stoves are now reported to be in use 
in Philadelphia. It is perhaps a safe assumption that 
10 times as much fuel is required for heating and 
cooking as is required for lighting, so that there would 
appear to be a very large field of operations to be cov- 
ered by the producer of gaseous fuel. 

Development of the by-product coke ovens would 
seem to offer the solution of the problem of furnishing 
gaseous fuel at a low rate of cost, and methods of dis- 
tribution to comparatively long distances make it pos- 
sible to locate the producing plants at convenient geo- 
graphical and commercial points. The bee hive ovens 
between Altoona and Pittsburg probably make 20,000 
tons of coke per day, from which about 100,000,000 
cu. ft. of gas discharge into the air. This gas, if con- 
verted into power through gas engines, would repre- 
sent 5,000,000 h. p. hours, or the effort of about 104 
gas engines of 2,000 h. p. each. Manufacturers of 
gas apparatus are now offering to guarantee the pro- 
duction of a h. p. hour for 1 lb. of fuel—a result not 
at present attainable through the medium of steam en- 
gines and boilers, except by the most complex type of 
engine. Mr. Morris exhibited and explained in a gen- 
eral way some slides showing a number of large plants 
for the manufacture of gas and coke. Among these 
was the large plant at Everett, Mass., which, properly 
speaking, is a coke and chemical works producing am- 
monia, coal tar and derivatives, the gas being consid- 
ered a by-product. 

A general discussion of the subject and the use of 
gas engines followed. 

Messrs. F. T. Chambers, Charles C. Davis, Henry 
Hess, E. G. Marble, August A. Miller, Jno. W. Pol- 
lock, Peter Mullen and Lewis M. Pyle were elected to 
active membership, and F. K. Worley to associate 
membership. 





INDUSTRIAL. 


The Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Company, of Cleveland, 
O., recently purchased another 225-acre tract at 
Toledo, O., thus giving it a frontage of 4,000 ft. 
on the Maumee River. 

The Allis-Chalmers Company, of Chicago, recently 
received an order from the Consolidated Mining and 
Development Company, of Spokane, Wash., for a 
smelting plant costing $17,500. 

The Dimmick Concentrating Company, of Denver, 
Colo., recently shipped a Dimmick classifier and sev- 
eral Wilfley tables to the El Cubo Mining and Mill- 
ing Company, at Guanajuato, Mex. 

The Trent Engineering and Machinery Company, 
of Salt Lake, has received an order for a 30-ton 
Chilean mill from the Newport & Nevada Gold Min- 
ing Company, of Lincoln County, Nev. 

The Mine and Smelter Supply Company, of Den- 
ver, Colo., recently placed an order for 50 Wilfley 
tables with the St. Joseph Lead Company, of Missouri. 
At the Denver shops about three tables are manu- 
factured daily. 

The Shenango Iron and Steel Company, recently or- 
ganized with $200,000 capital, will work the Continen- 
tal Iron Works, at Whitehead, Pa. The directors 
are: Samuel McClure, D. Leet Wilson, A. W. Her- 
ron, of Pittsburg, and Mason Evans, of Youngstown. 

The La Follette Coal, Iron and Railway Company, 
of La Follette, Tenn., blew in its furnace again July 
10, after three weeks’ idleness owing to the breaking 
down of its blowing engines. A new blowing engine 
and a hot-blast stove are being installed, to be ready 
by August 15. 

The Ohio Valley Steel Foundry Company, of Pitts- 
burg, Pa., was recently incorporated to manufacture 
and deal in steel and iron, with a capital of $150,000. 
The directors are: C. G. Robinson, Cincinnati; 
Thomas A. Watkins, George R. Wallace, J. B. Mc- 
Adee and B. L. Hirschfield, of Pittsburg. 


E. F. Du Brul, of Cincinnati, O., recently pur- 


chased about 500 acres of land and secured an option 
on 1,200 more in Jackson County, O., on which he 
intends erecting a 1,200-bbl. Portland cement plant. 
The land contains large deposits of limestone, shale 
and coal and is favorably situated as to transporta- 
tion facilities. 
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The Cleveland Foundry Company, of Cleveland, O., 
through the Corlett Engineering Company, recently 
added electric equipment of Westinghouse manufac- 
ture, consisting of a 100-kw. 250-volt, engine-type 
generator, and 14 direct-current motors ranging from 
5 to 30 h.p. capacity, together with the necessary 
switchboard and auxiliary apparatus. 

The Cherry Valley Iron Company, of Pittsburg, 
Pa., is about to erect two new blast furnaces, one at 
West Middlesex, Pa., of 250 tons daily capacity, with 
a 17 by 70 ft. stack, and the other at Leetonia, O., 
with an 181% by 80 ft. stack. The old stacks will be 
torn down when the new ones are completed. The con- 
tract for the iron work was given to the Ritter-Conley 
Manufacturing Company, of Pittsburg. 

The National Engineering Company, of Buffalo, 
N. Y., has just opened offices at 214-216 Terrace, as 
engineers, agents and contractors, and will take up as 
engineers, the mechanical design of machinery, power 
plants, transmission systems, shops, mills, etc.; as 
agents they will take charge of installation work near 
Buffalo for other companies and make machine heavy 
castings; as contractors, the company will build and 
install power plants, shops, transmission systems, 
mills, ete. 

The Trenton Iron Works Company, through its 
western manager, R. D. Seymour, has secured a con- 
tract from the San Juan Smelting and Refining Com- 
pany, of Silverton, Colo., for the erection of an aerial 
tramway from the Henrietta Mine to the railroad on 
Cement Creek. The line will be 5,180 ft. long, will 
have 14 towers, and 26 buckets, the capacity being 15 
tons per hour. The vertical difference in elevation 
of the upper and lower terminals is 831 ft. Later a 
mill is to be erected at the lower terminal. 


TRADE CATALOGUES. 





A finely illustrated pamphlet of 34 pages, issued as 
Bulletin 35 by the Crocker-Wheeler Company, of Am- 
pere, N. J., is entitled “The Equipment of a Railway, 
Shop” and contains a description of the power and 
electrical equipment of the new locomotive ind car 
shops of the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Rail- 
way, at Collinwood, Ohio. The motors used on the 
various tools, in order to obtain variable speed, employ 
the multiple-voltage system, which consists essentially 
of several sources of current supply, differing in volt- 
age, which may be fed to the motor separately or in 
combination. 


The National Oil Burner and Equipment Company, 
of St. Louis, Mo., issues a 24-page pamphlet, describ- 
ing the Branch furnace burners and oil heaters for 
using fuel oil in boiler and other furnaces. The com- 
pany states that its system burns oil without waste, is 
entirely automatic and is very simple. The entire ap- 
paratus weighs only 350 lbs. and occupies a floor space 
of only 3 sq. ft. The burners differ from others in 
that chey are on the outside of the furnace, the steam 
or air and oil being superheated in the burners. The 
company also makes burners for domestic purposes 
and for welding and heating furnaces. The pamphlet 
contains information on the properties of crude oil and 
a table showing the calorific power of various fuels. 


The Frank S. De Ronde Company, 46 Cliff street, 
New York City, has just issued a catalogue, hand- 
somely illustrated, setting forth the advantages of 
Ruberoid roofing and other specialties for which it is 
export agent. The company claims that Ruberoid 
roofing is particularly adapted for use in Mexico, 
Cuba, Puerto Rico, South and Central America, 
where tile roofing is now generally used. Ruberoid 
roofing is said to be light in weight and easily put on 
by stretching wire netting over the rafters. Ruberoid 
is said to last for years and is guaranteed to keep a 
roof perfectly tight. It is free from tar and odorless. 
It is claimed that Ruberoid is preferable to tin, steel. 
iron or any kind of metal, because it does not decay 
and needs no paint or repairing. A catalogue is 
printed in Spanish for distribution in the Latin 
countries. 

The Burnham independent air pump and jet con- 
denser and the Burnham direct acting steam pump 
are described in a pamphlet published by the Union 
Steam Pump Company, of Battle Creek, Mich. The 
Burnham condenser, made in 26 different sizes, is de- 
scribed as a compact and strong machine. It relieves 
the main engine of the drag of a connected air pump, 
while the complication of such parts as rocking-arms, 
links, journals, keys, connecting-rods, slides, cross- 
heads, ete., is done away with. The distribution of 
the injector water is such that the steam is condensed 
with the least possible amount of water. The pumps 
are fitted with Tobin bronze piston rods, brass valve 
seats and bolts and rubber valves. The pamphlet 
gives considerable special information about the con- 
denser. The company states that it makes over 400 
sizes and styles of steam pumps for all duties. 

The Denver Fire Clay Company, of Denver, 
Colo., publishes a substantially bound pamphlet of 312 
pages, this being the ninth edition of its catalogue. 
The catalogue is divided into five parts. Part 1 de- 
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scribes a very full line of chemists and assayers, lab- 
oratory supplies, including the balances made by Will- 
iam Ainsworth & Sons; also Troemner, Becker and 
Smith & Thompson balances. Of assay furnaces the 
company manufactures special-design coal and wood- 
burning muffle furnaces ; also the Bosworth, the Brown 
and the Burro furnaces, which use coke or charcoal, 
and carries in stock the Hoskins, Fletcher and Carey 
furnaces for liquid fuel. Part 2 of the pamphlet 
treats of special chemical apparatus for gas analysis, 
electrolytic work, etc. Part 3 describes special outfits 
for prospectors and assayers or for technical school 
use. Part 4 describes the fire brick, tile and fire clay 
material, including cylinder linings, furnace shapes, 
etc., made by the company. Part 5 is a price list of 
the chemicals and reagents the company carries in 
stock. 





SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


July 18. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Denver. 


The mining sensation of the past week in Colorado 
is a reported discovery of high grade, free milling 
gold ore near Waunita Springs, in the Eastern part 
of Gunnison County. A large number of prospectors 
and others have rushed into the district. Nothing has 
yet been disclosed to justify a stampede. 

The strike recently declared at the Standard Mill, 
at Colorado City, of the United States Reduction and 
Refining Company, by the local Mill Men’s Union 
and the Western Federation of Miners, so far has 
proved a fiasco, as only 11 men left work in con- 
sequence. The plant is not unionized, the employes 
to the number of about 150 are mostly non-union, and 
the mill continues in full operation. It is regarded 
as unlikely that the Miner’s Unions in the Cripple 
Creek District can be induced to strike in sympathy 
with the Colorado City mill men. Because of the 
declining average value of the ore now being mined 
in the Cripple Creek District, a general miner’s 
strike there would probably result in a reduction of 
the local wage scale. 

The strike situation at the Denver Smelters of the 
American Smelting and Refining Company remains 
practically the same. Active preparations are being 
made for resumption at the Globe plant, while neces- 
sary repairs are proceeding at the Grant plant. Mean- 
while, agents of the Western Federation of Miners 
have been trying hard to bring about similar strikes 
at the other Colorado smelters of the company at 
Pueblo, Leadville and Durango, the only result, so far, 
being the organization of those places of strong 
Citizens’ Alliances. 

In the new Moffat railroad 2,900 men are at work 
on one length of 10 miles, containing numerous tun- 
nels, which are all expected to be finished in Sep- 
tember. Track laying is starting on the first stretch 
of 20 miles to Coal Creek in the foot hills. It is ex- 
pected that the railroad will reach Rollinsville in 
Northern Gilpin County, 42 miles from Denver, by 
November, and that trains will be actually running 
early in December. Bids are in for the main tun- 
nel through the Continental Divide, expected to cost 
$1,000,000, and surveying parties west of the Con- 
tinental Divide are making rapid progress in locating 
the right of way through Grand and Routt counties. 

The Big Kanawha Mining Company, operating at 
Creede, Mineral County, claims it is employing 160 
men, and milling 200 tons of ore per day, producing 
40 tons of lead concentrates, averaging 114 oz. gold 
and 10 oz. silver per ton, and 70 per cent lead, besides 
10 tons of zine concentrates, carrying 48 per cent. 
with some silver and gold. The zine concentrates are 
shipped to the plant of the Empire Zinc Company, at 
Iola, Kans. The Del Monte Leasing Company, hav- 
ing the same stockholders and officers as the Big 
Kanawha Mining Company, is operating the Del 
Monte and New York-Chance Mines at Creede, and 
is shipping 100 tons of crude ore per day, carrying 
40 oz. silver per ton, with sinall amounts of gold and 
lead. Both the above companies are looking for 
m.ners. 


San Francisco. July 15. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Two sections of the State are now troubled with 
miners’ union strikes—Randburg, Kern County, and 
Stent, Tuolumne County. At the former place many 
mines have been closed some time, and there seems 
to be no prospect of a settlement. The trouble at 
Stent is more recent, and affects the Jumper, Golden 
Rule, Santa Ysabel and one or two other mines. 

The Board of Supervisors of Sacramento County 
has taken a hand in the crusade against hydraulic 
mining, being led thereto doubtless by the efforts and 
influence of the Anti-Debris Association. It has 
adopted resolutions to the effect that certain persons 
unknown are mining by the hydraulic process at*Gold 
Run, Placer County, and unlawfully allowing tail- 
ings to run into the American River and tributaries, 
whence they find their way into the Sacramento River 
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+» its detriment and damage; and have instructed the 
i)strict «attorney to begin suit against all parties 
» are mining by hydraulic process or by ground 
‘cing. ‘There was never any law against ground 
cing, and the legislature on March 24, 1892, 
nded the civil code as follows: ‘The business of 
‘raulie mining may be carried on within the State, 
reyer and whenever the same can be carried on 
hout material injury to the navigable streams, or 
lands adjacent thereto.”—‘“Hydraulic mining, with- 
she meaning of this title, is mining by means of the 
apolieation of water, under pressure, through a nozzle, 
ac.inst a natural bank.” 

“he miner in ground sluicing uses no nozzle and no 
wecer under pressure. An enforcement of the hy- 
draulic mining law against ordinary placer miners 
would work great hardship over a wide area. The 
plows in the Sacramento Valley loosen each winter 
yasiiv more soil and earth than all the ground sluice 
miners in the State. If, however, there are hydraulic 
miners operating illegally, and dumping their debris 
into streams which convey it to navigable rivers, the 
Sacramento supervisors are perfectly right in seeking 
a punishment. If the anti-debris people try to perse- 
cute miners who have legal permits to mine, and whose 
mines are under the supervision of the engineers of 
the California Debris Commission, that is another 
thing. 

The long standing litigation over the ownership of 
the lithia mica mines at Pala, San Diego County, has 
been settled by a decision of the court that Stewart 
had not established a legal claim to the property, 
having done no assessment work. The property will 
now pass into the hands of the American Lithia and 
Chemical Company, recently organized. 

The Los Angeles Stock Exchange has voted against 
the proposed merger with the Miners’ Stock Exchange 
of that city, and the two exchanges will continue to 
do business separately until one of them quits, as 
there is not enough business for two. 

Advices from Bakersfield are that the oil through 
the Standard Oil Company’s long pipe line will ar- 
rive at Point Richmond, on San Francisco Bay, on 
July 20, and the capacity will be 10,000 bbls. per 
day. Only four more pumping stations than those 
originally designed are supposed to be required, in- 
stead of an entire double set. There is a great de- 
mand for light grade oils, and all the operators are 
striving to increase the product. 

The Northwestern Commercial Company is  ship- 
ping 23,000 bbls. of California oil to St. Michael, 
Alaska, to be used on its steamboats on the Yukon 
River in place of wood. Oil stations will be estab- 
lished along the river from the lowest point up to 
Dawson, Yukon ‘Territory. The company’s river 
boats have been converted to oil burners. Wood near 
the stations along the river is getting scarce. The 
coal on the upper river is hard to mine and costs con- 
siderable to distribute along the 2,000 miles of a river 
open four or five months of the year. / 

The Kern Trading and Oil Company has started to 
acquire some large properties in this State, and has 
already all the stock in the San Joaquin Oil Company, 
the Reed Crude Oil Company, and others. It is com- 
posed of officials of the Southern Pacific Company, 
and will in the future be responsible for the railroad 
company’s fuel supply. The Southern Pacific owns 
many wells in California and Texas, all of which 
will be turned over to the new corporation, and more 
wells will be bought. Out of a total of 1,300 loco- 
motives in use on its Atlantic and Pacific systems, 700 
are now burning oil as fuel, and others are being 
converted, 

Th: “gusher” oil well at Santa Maria, Santa Bar- 
bara ‘‘ounty, has been capped, and a pipe line is be- 
ing ! in to carry the product to Graciosa, whence 
it ms be shipped by rail. The regular capacity is 
now «~iimated at 2,000 bbls, per day. 


Th ve is only one rock asphalt mine now worked in 
this 


state, all others having closed, as so much 
asph is made by the oil refineries from oil having 
an a alt base. 
Spokane. July 17. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

! Coeur d’Alene mine owners will hold a con- 
feren in September in New York with the American 
Sme] and Refining Company, to fix contracts for 
hand 2 ores during the coming year. They are now 
getti: better terms than ever, but feel they 
are tled to still lower rates, and they will doubt- 
less ke demands’ for reductions. The mines are 
worl to their capacity, employing, it is estimated, 
2,20 ien, the most ever known. Labor difficulties 
are () cent, thanks to the employment bureau sys- 
tem, hen a miner wants. work, he does not apply 
tot .ift boss on the ground, but to the employment 
agent Wallace. He leaves his name there, and the 
ageit ‘lls requisitions from the shift bosses at the 
Nh ‘ sending such men as he thinks are law- 
abdlding 

The -\Vetern Federation of Miners still has or- 
8aizations in the Coeur d’Alenes, but they are not 
important factors. The Wardner Industrial Union, 
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formed just after the riots of 1899, is still flourishing. 

The Spokane interests which manage the Fisher- 
Maiden-Troy Mining Company operating in the Slo- 
can, B. C., are urging the reorganization of the com- 
pany on an assessable basis to provide a working capi- 
tal to complete a road to the mine and finish a lower 
tunnel. The mine shipped 13 carloads of ore over 
snow roads during the past winter, that netted $500 
a car. 

The Old Dominion, in Stevens County, the pioneer 
mine of Eastern Washington, is worked under lease by 
Minneapolis men. The concentrator has _ started. 
Some good ore has been met in the winze from the 
600 ft. level. The mine has shipped at intervals to 
the Tacoma Smelter during the year. 

The Washington commission having charge of the 
display which the state will make at the St. Louis 
fair expects to lay stress upon the marble industry 
of Stevens County, and the erection of a marble stair- 
way in the Washington building is seriously discussed. 

The Wundrum Mine in Cave Gulch, on the Snake 
River, above Lewiston, Idaho, which~created consid- 
erable excitement this year, when discovered, is ship- 
ping a test car of high grade ore to the Tacoma 
Smelter. The railway company has not fixed a rate 
for transportation, but has agreed to make it low 
enough to encourage shipments. 





Tonopah, Nev. July 15. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


The Montana Tonopah, adjoining the Tonopah Min- 

ing Company’s property on the north and the General 
Thomas Mine at Lone Mountain, 14 miles southwest 
of Tonopah, have begun shipments. In the Tonopah 
Mining Company’s ground the diamond drill has struck 
the Mizpah ledge at 825 ft., and drilling will continue. 
The company is shipping about 600 tons of ore per 
month, said to cover all working expenses (about 
$50,000 per month), surface improvements and con- 
tingencies. 
‘The Belmont Development Company, owning 11 
claims and a tunnel site east of the Tonopah Mining 
Company’s ground, will ship its first ore this week. 
Sinking the shaft 1,700 ft. east of the present ore 
body is pushed as rapidly as possible. 

The Montana Tonopah Mining Company is drifting 
at 512 ft. on a ledge, 2 ft. of which is said to assay 
from $2,000 to $4.060 per ton. The first shipment 
of one car-load (25 tons) of first and second-grade 
ore netted $9,127. The second and third car-loads 
have left the mine. No ore has been stoped. 

The proposed consolidation of the Gold Hill, Frac- 
tion, Tonopah City and Tonopah-Salt Lake properties 
has not yet been effected, owing to difficulties in mak- 
ing terms with the owners of the Tonopah-Salt Lake. 
In the meantime work has been discontinued. 

The General Thomas Mine, at Lone Mountain, which 
changed owners on June 15, has since shipped over 
80 tons of ore netting $36 per ton. The mine was 
located 20 years ago, when 60 ft. of work was done. 
The country rock is limestone, and the ore, from 14 
ins. to 6 ft. wide, is a “sand carbonate” of lead. The 
present cost of production is: Hauling to Sodaville, $8 
per ton; rail from Sodaville to Salt Lake City and 
smelter charges, $6.75; mining, sorting, sacking and 
weighing, $5.75 per ton; total, $20.50. 

Water is being developed in considerable quantities 
at Rye Patch, 16 miles north of Tonopah, where one 
company is pumping 70,000 gals. per day. In some 
of the claims near Tonopah also water is found. The 
Halifax, on the east, has 2,500 gals. per day at a 
depth of 600 ft. ; the Rescue, southeast, 8,000 gals. per 
day at 300 ft.; the Gold Hill, 2,000 gals. per day at 
500 ft. On the west of the Tonopah Mining Com- 
pany’s ground, the Golden Anchor, Silver Top and 
Tonopah Belle have all struck water. 

The promoters of the projected railway from 
Rhodes to Tonopah state that the bonds have been 
fully subscribed, that construction will commence at 
once and the railway will be in Tonopah in December. 





Victoria, B. C. July 14. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


The report for the year ending May 31 of the 
North Star Mining Company, operating a silver-lead 
mine at Kimberley, East Kootenay, states that de- 
velopment work has not resulted in the disclosure of 
any large additional ore bodies, “although indications 
are very encouraging.” A dividend was paid for the 
quarter ending August 31, but on December last the 
directors decided that it was in the interests of the 
shareholders to suspend payment of further divi- 
dends in order to keep the company in a strong 
financial position and enable them to continue de- 
velopment work to depth and ensure the full ex- 
ploration of the property. The total amount of de- 
velopment work done during the year amounted to 
12,166 feet of drifting, cross-cutting, sinking, raising 
and diamond drilling. The work, it is stated, from 
now on will be more confined and not so scattered as 
last year. During the year 3,426 tons of ore were 
shipped, the assay value of which averaged 29.5 oz. 
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silver, and 36.2 per cent lead. The accounts show a 
credit balance of $70,457.55, of which $21,960 rep- 
resents profit on proceeds of ore sales and miscel- 
‘aneous receipts. 

While the anticipations of an exceptionally large 
output from Boundary District this year have been 
so far somewhat disappoirted, as a result of unfore- 
seen and uncontrollable outside industrial conditions, 
yet the aggregate production for six months of 274,000 
tons is far from uusatisfactory, easily exceeding as it 
does the half of the 1902 shipments. Of the productive 
mines, the Granby have contributed the largest rela- 
tive tonnage, partly, it may be explained, on the 
grounds that the company succeeded in securing a fuel 
supply from other sources than the Crow’s Nest at 
the time of the Fernic labor troubles. The total ton- 
nage of these mines in 1902, was 310,000 tons in 
round numbers, and up to June 30, the tonnage this 
year is about 164,000. The Mother Lode Mine has 
fallen short on account of the smelter being idle. Last 
year’s tonnage was about 140,000, and for the half 
year just closed about 50,000. Of course, with a 
reasonable show, the difference can be easily over- 
come, and the tonnage far exceeded before the close 
of the year. The Sunset Mine has more than equalled 
half of last year’s tonnage; the Snowshoe in the half 
year has exceeded by 6,000 tons its entire output for 
1902, and the B. C. Mine has just equalled its out- 
put for last year. The small tonnage from the Sun- 
set and the shortage in Mother Lode shipments is 
accounted for by reason of the fact that both the 
B. C. Mine and the Snowshoe have largely increased 
their tonnage. These ores have been treated at the 
Sunset and B. C. Copper Company’s smelters, and in 
the absence of an adequate supply of coke, the ship- 
ments from the companies’ own mines were necessarily 
curtailed. The Emma Mine has also in the half year 
exceeded by 2,000 tons last year’s total shipments. 
{n addition the high grade mines near Greenwood 
shipped about 800 tons in six months. Meanwhile 
the Boundary is rich in expectations for the next six 
months. The Crow’s Nest Pass Company expect to 
be able to meet the requirements of the smelters as 
soon as the Morrissey coke ovens are ready. Coke 
is coming in a little more freely even now. The 
Granby people have secured a large shipment of coke 
from Fairfax, Washington; three furnaces are now 
running; a fourth will be blown in next week, and 
two additional furnaces will be ready in a few weeks. 
This will give six furnaces in all, with a capacity 
of 2,300 tons daily. The Montreal & Boston Com- 
pany will blow in the second furnace next week, and 
the t’ird will soon be here, and the B. C. Copper 
Company has its two furnaces running. The capac- 
ity of all these furnaces is about 3,500 tons daily, 
which if running full blast for six months wouid 
treat over 600,000 in that time. But shortage of coke, 
further labor troubles, accidents, and other causes 
may intervene to keep the output down. In any case 
it is safe to state that the total this year will show 
a healthy increase over last year. 

The high grade mines near Greenwood continue, 
furthermore, to make a wonderfully good showing, 
the last returns on a carload of ore sent from the 
Providence to the Trail Smelter giving the extra- 
ordinary valuation of $225 per ton, or gold, 1.92 oz.; 
silver, 373.6 oz.; and lead, 6.8 per cent. A clean-up 
at the Waterloo, Camp McKinney, is said to have 
produced a profit of $7,500, and it is expected that 
the July return will be from $8,000 to $10,000. 

A rich strike of copper-gold ore is reported to have 
been made near Nelson, on Eagle Creek, a lead 16 ft. 
in width having been uncovered on the Central Claim, 
from which assays of $33.50 were obtained. 

Shipments from Rossland now aggregate approxi- 
mately 190,000 tons, and as the output from Le Roi 
is to be increased in the near future, and a number 
of new mines will shortly join in the productive class, 
it is not unreasonably hoped that the 1903 record 
will not fall short of 400,000 tons. The past week 
has been comparatively uneventful, the chief items of 
interest being the commencement of shipping opera- 
tions by the Jumbo, increased activity at the Spitzee, 
whose new machinery has been installed and a first 
shipment of concentrates from the silica works. 

Much disappointment is expressed at the suspen- 
sion of operations by the Cariboo Gold Fields Com- 
pany, one of the most important undertakings in the 
Barkerville District. It is hoped, however, that this 
is merely a temporary expedient. Meanwhile the test 
borings have been completed on the Cariboo Con- 
solidated Company’s La Fontaine property, Light- 
ning Creek, and preparations are now being made to 
sink a three-compartment shaft to bedrock. Bedrock 
is found to be 120 ft. below the present creek level, 
which is considerably less than half the depth of 
Slough Creek. Good progress has been made since 
the inception of the work, and now that all the ma- 
chinery is on the ground, it is hoped that Mr. Bailey 
will strike bedrock within the time he estimated. 
The main shaft house will be about 40 by 100 ft.; 
boiler room, 25 by 40 ft., and machine shop, store- 
room, etc., about the size of the boiler room. 

Considerable satisfaction is expressed in the Slocan 
and in East Kootenay, at the announcement of the 
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Dominion Government's decision in respect to afford- 
ing the silver-lead mining industry in British Colum- 
bia much needed assistance, in the form of a bonus 
of 75 cents on every 100 Ibs. of lead smelted 
in the country up to a maximum annual amount of 
33,000 tons. The aggregate sum thus to be appro- 
priated is $2,500,000, from which distributions of 
$500,000 will be made annually for a period of 5 
years 

At last the long drawn-out trouble between Mr. 
Dunsmuir and his employees at the Ladysmith col- 
lieries has been adjusted, and by a vote of 168 to 
117 the men this week returned to work. A settle- 
ment was all but arranged two weeks since, nego- 
tiations being, however, broken off at the last mo- 
ment on very inadequate grounds. Four months have 
elapsed since the mines were closed, the loss to the 
country, to the mine owners, and to the miners them- 
selves amounting to a very respectable sum. The 
resumption of operations means the discomfiture of 
the Western Federation of Miners, and in consequence 
it is not unlikely that the influence of this organ- 
ization in Western Canada will be largely destroyed. 
in the present instance it is certain the Federation 
failed to afford the Ladysmith workers the support 
and pencuniary assistance they had been led to ex- 
pect, while only the other day the East Kootenay 
coal miners severed their connection with the Feder- 
ation on very similar grounds. 


London. July 11. 
(from Our Special Correspondent.) 


The present position of the Tyee Copper Company, 
Limited, which owns the well-known properties on 
Mount Sicker, Vancouver Island, is an extremely en- 
couraging one and the company may now be said to 
have established itself on a prosperous basis. The 
mine has had a hard fight, and a less enthusiastic 
man than Mr. Clermont Livingston might have given 
up in despair. It was first introduced to the English 
public in 1898 by Mr. Nicol Brown, and it was the 
victim of a rash experiment in the way of flotation. 
Mr. Nicol Brown held that, if the puble were given 
full information about a mine and were taken into 
the confidence of the promoters and directors, there 
would be no difficulty in placing the shares without 
underwriting but solely by advertising the prospectus. 
Mr. Nicol Brown is admittedly a competent authority 
on copper and he enjoys the esteem of the city as a 
business man of ability and integrity. But his scheme 
fell through and the Tyee mine suffered in conse- 
quence. In 1900 the mine was again introduced to the 
English public by the present Tyee Copper Company, 
and this time the flotation was successful. At first the 
ores were shipped to Tacoma, but it was soon found 
that this was not an economical way of working. In 
fact, the average grade of the ore did not admit of 
shipping in bulk. It is true that in parts the ore had 
high enough contents to make shipment profitable, 
but such a policy would have been shortsighted. It 
vas decided, therefore, to raise further capital for 
the construction of a smelter. This is now in opera- 
tion, and is working with extremely satisfactory re- 
sults. The ore-bodies are somewhat tortuous and ir- 
regular, and are difficult to block out and estimate. 
The mine manager, Mr. Musgrave, wisely makes no 
attempt to do so, as it would entail much extra work. 
He accordingly refrains from figuring on “ore ex- 
posed” or “ore blocked out,” but contents himself with 
the expression “probable ore,” of which he considers 
there may be nearly 100,000 tons. At the meeting 
of shareholders held the other day Mr. Pellew Harvey, 
who originally reported on the mine for the present 
company, stated that he considered Mr. Musgrave’s 
estimate as decidedly conservative, as at his recent 
visit to the mine he had made an estimate that was 
higher. The average extraction at the smelter is 3.63 
per cent copper, 2.57 oz. silver, and 2.56 dwts. gold 
per ton. A matte averaging 42 per cent of copper is 
produced. About 4,000 tons of ore are treated a 
month and at the present time the monthly profits are 
£6,000, though of course there is an expectation that 
the profits will increase when copper recovers. Alto- 
gether the company and the property are well man- 
aged, and shareholders may confidently look forward 
to continuous dividends. 

The Elmore oil concentration process has not hith- 
erto been tried in South Africa, but arrangements have 
now been completed for the sale of the South African 
patents to a syndicate formed by the two firms, S. 
Neumann & Co. and Wernher, Beit & Co. The latter 
firm already owns a quarter interest in the patents of 
all the world. A complete plant is being sent out to 
Rhodesia, where experiments will be made on copper 
ores and on low grade refractory gold ores. 

The Panuco copper mine in Mexico has at last been 
disposed of by the official liquidator in bankruptcy, 
and the sum obtained is only £500. This compares 
badly with the price, £375,000, at which it was sold 
to the Panuco Copper Company a few years ago. The 
buyer at £500 is Mr. Hugh McDonnell, of Detroit, 
who originally, along with Judge Cleary, sold it to 
the Englishmen who brought it over here. I wonder 
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what he is going to do with it this time? Sell it to 
somebody who is unacquainted with its history? It 
is hardly possible that he is going to operate it him- 
self, as the mine has been condemned by examination 
and, by the results of actual working time after 
time. 

The report for the past year of the Mond Nickel 
Company, which operates mines and smelters at Sud- 
bury, Ontario, and the nickel-carbony] refining pro- 
cess in South Wales, shows that in spite of many 
serious obstacles the company is progressing satisfac- 
torily. It is true that there are no divisible profits and 
that money is still being spent on capital account in 
exploring and development work at the mines, but the 
general position of things and the prospects are favor- 
able. The smelters at Sudbury are doing excellent 
work and under Mr. Hixon’s direction many important 
economies have already been effected. The refining 
works at Swansea still cause trouble, owing to the 
mysterious illness that has attacked the workmen. The 
plant has been remodeled in such a way that the gase- 
ous nickel-carbonyl shall not be allowed to escape, for 
although the medical men that have been called in 
to study the cause of the illness have made no definite 
statement, it can hardly be from any other cause that 
the disease arises. In any case, the results of the 
prevention of the escape of the gas will go far towards 
settling the question. Dr. Ludwig Mond has very lib- 
erally come forward and paid the whole of the ac- 
crued dividend on the preferred shares, as a free gift 
not to be repaid. At the time of the flotation of the 
company he had no idea that profits would be so long 
delayed, and of course could not foresee the troubles 
that have cropped up. 


Perth, W. A. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


June 5. 


The North Kalgurli reports good grade ore being 
broken from the workings at the 110-ft., 175-ft. and 
275-ft. levels of their lease. Some of it is very rich, 
and a 100-ton lot is going to the Fremantle Smelting 
Company for treatment. The erection of the new mill 
is pushed. 

At the Lake View Consols some time has elapsed 
since the Elmore oil concentration process was _ in- 
stalled, but the plan is still in the trial stage. It is 
that bulk working tests will start in a 
week. Many processes have been tried on this field, 
and many proved failures. The Elmore process is 
certainly suited for some sulphide ores, but possibly 
the cost of oil in Kalgoorlie may upset the calcula- 
tions of the patentees. 

The Associated Northern has its main shaft nearly 
deep enough to intersect the first of the deep telluride 
shoots cut by the diamond drill. The best ore cut 
by the drill was about 200 ft. below present level. 
Until the erection of the new Treatment plant regular 
shipments of high smelting ore are sent to the Dapto 
works. General regret is felt at the sudden death 
of Capt. Rodda, who was much liked and respected. 

Menzies.—The Queensland Menzies Mine is looking 
exceedingly well. Ore broken in the winze is very 
high-grade, showing free gold. The reefs, solid bodies 
of quartz, are in some parts 12 ft. wide. 

Northwest Districts—These fields are gradually at- 
tracting attention. The Government is taking steps 
toward the construction of the Port Hedland & Marble 
Bar Railway, much needed. This line will give 
an immense impetus fo this vast mineral country. 

The Lalla Rookh Mine reports having struck a reef 
30 ft. thick, but value is not yet known. A parcel 
of stone, 25 tons, from the Uncle Tom Mine, has yield- 
ed 102 oz. of gold. 


Sydney, N. S. W. June 12. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

New South Wales.—The yield of gold won in this 
State for the month of May was 9,398 oz. fine and 
for the five months of this year 73,346 oz. fine. 

An alluvial gold find has recently been made in the 
bed of the Hunter River, near Denman, from which 
some good specimens of water-worn gold have been 
washed. 

Very rich gold is being raised from Hogan’s claim, 
at Tucker’s Hill, and at Cassidy’s reef better gold is 
showing than ever. The Big Nugget reef has been 
purchased by a London company, and operations will 
be started soon. 

Mr. H. W. Newman has been appointed superin- 
tendent of the Aladdin Company’s property at Luck- 
now. The whole of the mines are now under his con- 
trol. The Australian Gold Recovery Company has 
purchased the Aladdin and Wentworth companies’ 
tailings dumps, estimated to contain 60,000 tons, for 
the sum of £10,000, and preparations have been com- 
menced for their treatment. It is expected that it will 
take two years to treat all these residues. 

A deposit has been paid on the purchase money 
of the Great Cobar copper mine, which is under 
offer for the sum of £1,150,000 to an English syndi- 
cate, 

The Crowl Creek copper mine, in the Nymagee dis- 
trict, continues to develop in a satisfactory manner. 
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A few men have been put on to work the Shuttle‘on 
mine adjoining, which was recently floated. 

The management of the Central Mine, Broken Lill, 
has decided to abandon the idea of utilizing the »ew 
Extended shaft, and instead will sink an entirely iow 
shaft on the eastern or foot-wall side of the ore boly. 
Crosscuts have been started eastwards in connection 
therewith. 

The Conrad Consolidated Mine at Howell is row 
running full time, and smelting operations are being 
satisfactorily carried on, the product being cop ier 
matte and tin-lead bullion. The ore consists of <ul- 
phides of copper, tin, lead and silver. The ore is con- 
centrated to contain about 110 oz. silver, 40 to 45 per 
cent lead, 31% per cent copper and 3 to 5 per cent (in, 
which silver-lead concentrates are sold as such; wiiile 
the copper-silver-tin concentrates are smelted in re- 
verberatories to a coarse matte containing about 35 
per cent copper, 200 oz. silver,.20 per cent lead ani 2 
per cent tin. This is later brought up to 60 to 65 per 
cent copper, 320 oz. silver, while the lead is reduced to 
10 per cent and the tin to 1 per cent. The lead and 
tin is recovered from the slag in the form of tin-lead 
bullion containing, say 55 per cent tin and 43 per cent 
lead, together with 50 oz. silver per ton. 

The molybdenite mines at Kingsgate are yielding 
very good results. One mine is reported to be turning 
out one ton of the mineral per week. Some promising 
finds of the same mineral are being developed at Deep- 
water. 

Queensland.—The Gympie gold yield for May was 
23,489 oz., which is a record for the field for one 
month. The dividends totalled £40,900. Compared 
with that of last year the past five months show an in- 
crease of 20,855 oz. in the gold yield, £29,798 in divi- 
dends, and a decrease of £4,297 in calls. The West of 
Scotland mine has cut the hanging wall of the reef in 
the crosscut at the 2,918-ft. level. This is a most 
important development, as the West of Scotland is the 
deepest mine in Queensland. Should a good payable 
reef be cut at this depth it would mean a new life to 
Gympie, as the company’s lease is considerably to the 
east of any known payable stone. 

The Politician Mine at Ravenswood has declared 
a dividend, which is the first dividend paid on this field, 
now over 30 years old, by a colonial-owned company. 
The rich English-owned Sunset Mine has paid divi- 
dends, and also some Donnybrook syndicates, but up 
to the present no local companies. It is not im- 
probable that before long several mines will be on the 
dividend-paying list. 


Auckland, N. Z. June 5. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

State Coal Mine.—Development work on the State 
coal mine, near Greymouth, is proceeding. It is ex- 
pected that coal will be placed on the market about the 
end of the year. The avowed object of this enter- 
prise is to reduce the retail price of coal to the small 
consumer, the idea being that if the State mine sells 
at a reduced rate private companies will be compelled 
to follow suit. The result of this rather daring ex- 
periment in State Socialism will be watched with in- 
terest. 





GENERAL MINING NEWS. 


ARIZONA. 
GRAHAM COUNTY. 

Arizona Copper Company, Limited.—The direc (ors. 
at their meeting recently, had before them the results 
for the half-year to March 31, 1903. Subject to ‘inal 
adjustment the free profits, including £15,860 brought 
forward from September 30, 1902, amounted to £ '64, 
445; the dividends for the half year on the “A” profer- 
ence shares and the 7 per cent preference stock am unt 
to £12,266, leaving a sum of £152,179. Out of this 
sum the directors have resolved to pay, on July 24, an 
interim dividend of 5s. 6d. per share, free of ta¥, 
on the preferred ordinary and deferred ordinary sh res, 
absorbing £104,493. This will leave a balanc: of 
£47,686, from which will fall to be deducted a sum 
to be set aside for the redemption of debt and con 
tingencies. 

COCHISE COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent. ) 

Golden Era Mining Company.—This company, wit 
mines 2ud works near Bisbee, will soon have ° 10 
stamp mill in operation, water to be obtained ‘rod 
the mine. Air compressors are also to be installod. 

Martinez Gold Mining Company.—Work on this 
company’s property, in the Yellowstone District, nea? 
Benson, is confined chiefly to driving a tunnel o1: the 
Amale No. 1 to cut the ledge at a depth of near’: 300 
ft. The tunnel is in about 170 ft. Developmenis ™ 
an upper level show that the vein is 2 ft. wide, with 
values running $60 per ton. 

Rider—This group of copper claims near Douglas 
has been sold to E. C. Bartlett, of Dillon, Mont., bY 
the Chiricahua Development Company. There is # 
copper showing in one shaft at a depth of 50 ft. & 
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-aying nearly 20 per cent, with some gold and silver. 
[he new management will install a new hoisting 
plant. 

Twilight—A new steam hoisting plant is nearly 
eady for work on this mine near Bisbee. Sinking the 
-baft through the lime capping overlying the ore 
odies will be continued. 

GILA COUNTY. 

Old Dominion.—The new shaft has been sunk to 
°n7 ft. and foundation for a new smelter laid. About 
‘50 ment are employed. The company is expending 
ibout $50,000 on the property in improvements, and 
; building about two miles of railroad tracks on the 
smelter site. 

MOHAVE COUNTY. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Altata—This mine, at Chloride, is under lease to 
\. H. Dryden and John Schemmelpfenig. At the 75-ft. 
level, from which ore for the past few months has been 
taken, the vein has widened to nearly 30 in., with in- 
-reased gold and copper values. 

Earl.—This mine, at Stockton Hill, is making an 
output of 4 carloads a month of ore that will average 
$100 a ton. Developments are centered in the breast 
of the 800-ft. tunnel, being driven under the moun- 
iain, and work is being prosecuted at a vertical depth 
of more than 1,000 ft. Values in gold and silver have 
somewhat fallen off in driving the last 50 ft., but the 
value in copper has increased. 

Gold Road.—This rich gold mine at Acme had its 
first clean-up of about 200 tons of ore by cyanide 
treatment a few days ago, yielding 388 oz. fine gold. 
The company called for 50 additinal miners to break 


ore under a contract of $2.25 a ton, and at this time 


there are nearly 300 men employed about the mill and 
mine. The 300-ton mill is only handling about 150 
tons each 24 hours at present, but with the system cf 
work this tonnage will almost be doubled. 

Paymaster.—The shaft on this mine, on Sheridan’s 
Peak, is down almost 200 ft. This property is owned 
and operated by the Hoffman brothers, who re- 
cently purchased it from Thomas MeNeely, of Min- 
eral Park. IL. Hoffman is superintendent, with head- 
quarters at Chloride. 

Pilgrim.—The Dempsey & O’Dea gold discovery, 
on the West side of the Sacramento Valley, 9 miles 
west of Chloride, has been sold during the week. The 
French company operating the new mill and Gold 
Road Mine, 25 miles west of Kingman is the pur- 
chaser, and will at once begin operating the mine on 
an extensive scale. 

Silver Age—A crosscut from the 250-ft. level has 
cut a body of ore 2 ft. in width and assaying 262 oz. 
to the ton. F. W. Theis is the owner of the property. 


CALIFORNIa. 


AMADOR COUNTY. 


South Eureka Mining Company.—The ore from this 
mine at Sutter Creek, John Truscott superintendent, 
is reported to yield a net profit of $2 per ton. 


CALAVERAS COUNTY. 


Bully Boy.—Two shifts are sinking a shaft to bed- 
‘ock on this gravel mine, near Angels. The gravel 
vrospects encouragingly. 

Emma.—Some rich ore has recently been struck in 
this mine, near Campo Seco, H. J. MecSorley, super- 
ntendent. 

Lloyd.—The Ophir Mining Company, frank Heath 
uperintendent, which is working this mine at Central 
(fill, is putting in machinery, and will erect a 
i-stamp mill at once. The 165 ft. incline will be 
xtended 200 ft. to tap the grand channel. 

Western Mining Company.—At this mine, in Rich 
(rulch, Superintendent Thos. Kavanaugh is working 
11 men. New buildings are being put up, and con- 
iderable machinery is on the ground, including a 
i-drill compressor plant, 3 Leyner drills, diamond 
lrill plant, piping, ete. The stamps for a 20-stamp 
iill are also provided. Part of the property was 
<snown as the Foote and Thompson Claim. The veins 
re first to be exposed by surface washing. 

San Domingo Gold Mining Company.—At this 
line, near Angels, Beach Thompson, manager, the 
1,100 ft. tunnel now completed strikes 20 ft. below the 
sravel channel. 

EL DORADO COUNTY. 

Mount Pleasant—In this mine at Grizzly Flat, 
Wm. Brown superintendent, the water has been low- 
red below the 500-ft. level, and a drift is to be run 
south, 


: Vandalia.—At this mine at Canyon, owned by John 
Nosenfeld’s Sons, of San Francisco, W. D. Mulloy 
“uperintendent, a new tunnel is being run under the 
oid workings. 
HUMBOLDT COUNTY. 
Gold Bluff Mining Company.—The Bank of Arcata 


lias placed an attachment on this property at Gold 
Hluff, consisting of the Union Gold Bluff Placer, 





Chester Consolidated Placer, and Arcata Consolidated 
Placer. The stockholders and directors disagree. A. 
D. Munson, who was replaced as manager not long 
since by L. F. Puter, is again in charge. 


INYO COUNTY. 
Creed Mining Company.—This company, 
Ballarat region, is preparing to put up a mill. 


Indian Queen.—The Western Ore Purchasing Com- 
pany has bought 1,500 tons of ore from this mine. 
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MADERA COUNTY. 


Josephine Eatension—C. M. Ward & Co. have 
opened up this extension claim at Grub Gulch, and 
are finding some good ore. 

MONO COUNTY. 

Fifty-one petroleum lucations have recently been 
made in the Mono Lake region. A new company has 
been organized, and will begin work as soon as boring 
machinery can be obtained. 


NEVADA COUNTY. 


Centennial——At this mine, at Grass Valley, the 
new company will put up a hoist and pumping plant. 

Pennsylvania Mining Company.—This company, at 
Grass Valley, has declared its dividend 39, the first 
since February, 1900. The property was tied up for 
about 2 years by litigation with the W. Y. O. D. 
Mine, but was successful. 

Perrin.—The New York-Grass Valley Mining Com- 
pany has finished pumping out this mine. The shaft 
has been retimbered, and sinking and stoping will now 
begin. 

Seven-Thirty—A fire at this mine has destroyed 
the boarding house, offices, engine-house, pumping and 
hoist’ng plant, and burned the timbers some distance 
down the shaft. The owner is J. J. Reilly. 

Zeibright Mining Company.—At this company’s 
property in Little Bear Valley, 4 miles from Emi- 
grant Gap, the boarding house and other improve- 
ments are about completed. Fred Zeitler, formerly of 
the Champion Mine, is president and superintendent. 
The vein is the north extension of the Bonnie Bee. 


PLUMAS COUNTY. 


Consolidated.—At this placer mine on the North 
Fork of Feather River, near Butt Valley, J. M. 
Little has been running a tunnel to develop a gravel 
deposit. Among the improvements are, 4,000 ft. of 
ditch and a water-power derrick. 

Round Valley Consolidated.—This 
Greenville, has been bought by T. Dunn,. of Green- 
ville. There are 5 claims and a 10-stamp mill in the 
purchase. 

San Jose—Good pay is being taken out of the 
channel at this drift mine, on the North Fork of 
Feather River, near Butt Valley, by Hugh and Joseph 
Kelley. They have 2 tunnels, the lower one in 750 
ft. They worked steadily 12 years in these tunnels 
before reaching the channel. 


group, near 


White Lily—This mine is on the upper North 
Fork of Feather River, 5 miles below Meadow View, 
and is owned by Mrs. R. K. and 8. P. Dunn. The 
ore is crushed in a 2-stamp Handy mill by water 
power and averages $12.50 per ton. Only 2 men are 
at work. The mine has yielded about $40,000 in the 
past 5 years. 

SAN DIEGO COUNTY. 

Owens.—This mine at Julian is being pumped out, 
and the new company will sink deeper and drift. If 
indications are satisfactory they will purchase this 
and the Washington Mine near-by. The Douglas- 
Lacey Company is doing the work. 


SHASTA COUNTY. 


Conner’s Mining Company.—This company, owning 
the Conner’s group on Salt Creek, has refused a 
good offer for the property. The ore is of good grade. 
E. P. Conner is superintendent. 

Old Shasta.—This mine, on the divide above French 
Gulch, recently had a mill test which ran $29.50 per 
ton. J. H. Blagrave and R. L. Grigsby are the 
lessees. 

SISKIYOU COUNTY. 

Highland Mining Company.—This mine, known for- 
merly as the Musick, is on Russian Creek, some dis- 
tance from Etna, is producing rich ore. An extension 
of the vein has been found by J. H. Lewis. 

Snoozer——This property, on Russian Creek, about 
16 miles from Etna, carries a large ledge of free gold 
ore. The Zerena Mining Company has sunk a small 
shaft, and is beginning to cross-cut on. The head- 
quarters of the company are in Chicago. 

Tyrer.—This claim near Klamath, worked by Tyrer 
& Co., is keeping its 10-stamp mill supplied with good 
ore. 

TRINITY COUNTY. 


Lily of the Valley. This mine at Coffee, owned by 
Osgood, Burnett & Madrew, has been recently ship- 
ping ore to the Selby smelting works. 
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Little Gem.—This mine, near Fairview, owned by 
Geo. Imes, is showing up a 3-foot ledge of $7 ore. 

Union Consolidated Gold Mines Company.—This 
Los Angeles company, of which H. Z. Osborne is 
president, and M. H. Mcellvane superintendent, is 
working the Dorleska Mine at Dorleska, in which a 
rich strike was recently made on the fourth level. 
The ore where first struck was 4 ft. wide, including 
a 10-in. streak of $100 ore. On being followed the 
vein widened to 29 ft., 20 ft. of which is good grade. 
The ore was found in the north drift 164 ft. from the 
shaft. Ore of a fair milling grade is also being taken 
from another new development in the Dorleska in a 
north branch of tunnel No. 2, nearly 100 ft. north of 
the shaft. The mill mine has run from June 3, 1901, 
to date, excepting 4 months last year, when heavy 
snow interrupted work. It has been enlarged twice, 
and another 5-stamp battery is contemplated. There 
has been about 4,000 fons milled to date, producing 
over >.U00,000. An average of 40 men are at work 
throughout the year, and in summer about 60. 


TULARE COUNTY. 

A number of men have gone to the upper Kern 
River region, prospecting. Good float has heretofore 
been found in that section, but until lately no ledge 
was discovered. Just north of the present discovery, a 
mining district was formed 25 years ago, but deposits 
found were never worked. The roads are poor. 

TUOLUMNE COUNTY. 

J. H. Neale is working a placer claim on his lot in 
Sonora, just back of his row of brick business houses 
on Washington street. A very *'ech crevice is being 
worked at a depth of 30 ft. 

About 300 miners are on strike in the Jumper, 
Golden Rule, Santa, Ysabel and App Mines to enforce 
the rule that only union miners be employed. 

Don Pedro.—These mines, at Cloudman, 3 miles 
east of the Old Olsen Mine at Oat Hill, and 9 miles 
northeast of La Grange, are being reopened by Capt. 
W. H. McClintock. Preparations are being made to 
put up new hoisting machinery, and the Mandeville 
shaft will be sunk 230 ft. deeper. 

Golden Gate.—The force has been laid off at this 
Sonora mine, and work is not to be resumed until 
the company is reorganized. 

Mount Jefferson—This company, at Groveland, J. 
M. Meigham superintendent, has decided to instal] 
a 300-ton mill. : 

Schoenburg.—Development work has begun on this 
mine at Groveland, W. C. Dale superintendent, and 
a hoist will be installed. 


Star.—At this mine, at Columbia, E. J. Olsen 
superintendent, a hoisting and pumping plant are in 
place, and the shaft sinking is continued. 

Tuolumne County Development Oompany.—This 
company will at once start development on the Blue 
Jay and Jackrabbit Claims, south of the Providence 
Mine. 

VENTURA COUNTY. 

Contact.—A. C. Le Baron has bought from Har- 
ris Bros., of Bakersfield, this group of mines near 
Griffin, in the Frasier Mountain District, the price 
being stated as $20,000. 


COLORADO. 
CLEAR CREEK COUNTY. 


Big Five.—S. A. Knowles, who recently took a con- 
tract for driving the Central tunnel 5,000 ft. from 
the present breast, is pushing the work ahead on his 
contract. The power is being furnished by the new 
plant recently completed by the Big Five Company. 

Colorado-Oregon.—This company, which recently 
secured the Standard group, which adjoins their prop- 
erty, has started the compressor on the Standard and 
is pushing ahead the tunnel. It is also sinking on a 
junction in the No. 2 drift which has disclosed a streak 
of milling ore carrying values of from $6 to $10 per 
ton. A streak of smelting ore on the same property 
has also been encountered carrying values running 
from $90 to $100 per ton. 

Gold .Medal.—This mine, near Idaho Springs, is re- 
ported sold to S. B. Swink, of Denver, Colo., for 
$50,000. The mine has a 200-ft. shaft, and is well 
equipped with machinery. It was purchased by Mr. 
Swink in the interest of Houston and Dallas, Tex., 
and Birmingham, Ala., people. 


Idaho Springs Mining and Reduction Company.— 
At a recent meeting the following officers were elected: 
D. McDovald, president; W. R. Strasser, vice-presi- 
dent; B. F. Strasser, secretary and treasurer; John 
N. Isgrig, manager, with B. F. Lowell and B. N. 
Meyers, directors. A portion of the company’s mill is 
in operation. 

New Year.—The last payment on this property, sit- 
uated on Seaton Mountain, has just been made by 
Theodore Fisher, of Colorado Springs, who now owns 
the entire property. The mine has been opened up 
for a considerable depth, with a good showing of lead 
ore. It is reported that contracts will be let in a 
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short time for doing considerable development work 
on the property. 

Old Settler—A recent shipment from this property 
of over 5 tons of unsorted ore netted $43 per ton. 
This was all taken out in doing the necessary devel- 
opment work. This mine was originally opened in the 
’°60’s, when only a high-grade ore could be handled at 
a profit. When operated in the early days the surface 
only was gouged and this is the first time that any 
effort has been made to open up the property at any 
considerable depth. 

Shafter—Manager Roller is getting out about 20 
tons per day of milling ore, which is being treated at 
the Allan mill, on Chicago creek. A fair force of men 
is employed, some of whom are engaged in develop- 
ment work. 

(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Gold Fissure—On this property, near Idaho 
Springs, in charge of Willis Bristol, a cross from 
the bottom of the 350 ft. shaft has been driven 200 
ft. Gardner electric drills are used. 

Josephine Consolidated Mining and Milling Com- 
pany.—This company, incorporated under the laws of 
New Jersey for $250,000, is to operate the Josephine 
group, about 2 miles west of Idaho Springs. The 
Josephine was located in 1893. A hoisting plant will 
be erected, and developments started in the shaft and 
tunnel. Later a mill may be constructed. ‘The deal 
was made by James E. Bowden, of Idaho Springs, 
who will have charge. Samuel F. Munson, of Frank- 
lin Furnace, N. J., is secretary. 

North Star—In this Yankee Hill property re- 
cently, at a depth of 225 ft., a 3 ft. streak of mineral 
was exposed carrying 200 oz. silver, 1 0z. gold, and 17 
per cent lead. 

Trans-Continental Tunnel—R. C. Vidler, of 
Georgetown, the promoter, has just returned from the 
east, and is preparing to install a compressor. 

GILPIN COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

tugusta Gold Mining Company.—This company has 
commenced work again on its tunnel running in from 
Chase Gulch through Winnebago Hill to cut its group 
of claims. Denver parties are interested with eastern 
men. 


Beacon of the West.—Idaho Springs men have 
taken a lease and bond on the property situated in 
Russell District and situated a little north of the 
Waltham, which they sold for $110,000, after devel- 
oping from a prospect into a mine in less than 12 
months. The shaft is 205 ft. deep and machinery will 
be placed on it at once. M. W. Tanner, of Idaho 
Springs, will be in charge. 

Cadillac Mining and Milling Company.—This com- 
pany has taken a lease and bond on the New Hamp- 
shire group of claims in Lump Gulch in the Central 
Mining District, and is preparing to carry on active 
developments. Some of the surface ores are being 
shipped to the company’s mill at Gilpin in the shape 
of test lots. G. D. Kaye, Gilpin, is manager of this 
company. 

Colorado Tellurium Gold Mining Company.—Pater- 
son, N. J., parties are interested in the Freedom 
Mine in Gregory District, and some fine-looking ores 
are being opened up in the stopes of the 510 east 
level. Regular shipments are being made to the stamp 
mills and concentrators. The smelting ores carry 
values of 5 oz. gold per ton, while the milling ores are 
of a very fair grade. R. Borcherdt, Central City, 
is manager. 

Fostoria Gold Mining Company.—A gasoline plant 
is being installed on the New York Shaft. The Sum- 
mit Shaft, down 225 ft., is showing ore. Develop- 
ments are carried on at four shafts, with about 20 men 
at work. Bruce Myers, of Central City, is manager. 


Galatea.—Denver men, representing the owners, are 
doing some prospecting, and may decide to resume 
operations. About 7 years ago free gold ore was 
found in the shaft, but the property was not worked 
in mining fashion. There is a good plant of ma- 
chinery on the property. 

Gold Anchor.—Boulder parties have taken a lease 
and bond on this property in the Hawkeye Dis- 
trict and they are going to clean out the tunnel work- 
ings and take out some ores for trial runs W. H. 
Myres, Gilpin, is manager. 

Penobscot Mining and Milling Company.—Valley 
Falls, Kansas, parties are interested in the Penobscot 
group of claims in the Independent District, and they 
are running a tunnel to cut the group with added 
depth. The shaft when they were driven out at a 
depth of 205 ft. showed copper-iron smelting eres, 
and the breast of the tunnel is showing up mineralized 
stuff. The company is considering the early advisa- 
bility of erecting a mill, probably a 25-stamp mill, in 
Gamble Gulch, at the mouth of their tunnel. P. J. 
Hamble, Perigo, is manager of the property. 

Mont @Oro Mining and Milling Company.—This 
company has‘taken hold of the old Tippecanoe group, 
which will be known as the New Century group in 
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the future. Sinking of a new shaft is being carried 
on and the shaft is down 50 ft. and shows a good 
crevice of free milling ore as well as a 4-in. streak 
of smelting ores. The company intend to erect new 
topbuildings and install a plant of machinery at an 
early date. E. C. Sherman, Central City, is in charge. 

Powers Mining Company.—Pennsylvanians are in- 
terested and they will install a large boiler at an 
early date and resume operations on their Powers mine 
in lower Russell District. This property produces 
enargite ores running over 20 per cent copper. Burt 
Storey, of Central City, is looking after the property. 

St. Joseph Mining Company.—This company owns 
3 claims on the boundary of Clear Creek and Gilpin 
counties, and is finishing a 24 by 50-ft. shaft building 
and installing a 25-h.p. engine and 70-h.p. boiler, fur- 
nished by the Mine and Smelter Supply Company, of 
Denver. The St. Joseph, or main shaft, is down 165 
ft. In cutting a stull in the foot wall about 12 ins. 
of uranium ore was found. Pennsylvanians are in- 
terested. Thomas O’Brien, of Central City, is man- 
ager. 

Sydenham Mining, Milling and Leasing Company.— 
Sinking has started on a 100-ft. lift, and the shaft 
will be 410 ft. deep. Some nice looking copper-iron 
ore is found, and the company expects to open up an 
ore shoot. The property is known as a producer of 
very high-grade ores, the milling ores from the sur- 
face running up to 30 and 40 ozs: gold per cord at the 
stamp mills, while the smelting ores have run in to 
the thousands. Steve Brereton, of Central City, is 
manager. 


GUNNISON COUNTY. 


Smith—The Colorado Fuel and Iron Company re- 
cently opened another vein of anthracite coal in this 
mine above Crested Butte. The discovery was made 
with diamond drill; the vein is 3% ft. thick and about 
70 ft. below the old workings. The company has a 
fine plant of machinery on the property and will open 
the new vein by a lower tunnel. 


LAKE COUNTY—LEADVILLE. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


So far as thé Arkansas Valley plant of the Ameri- 
can Smelting and Refining Company is running full 
force, although the Denver disturbers are on the field 
endeavoring to cause a shut-down. A meeting of lead- 
ing business and mining men, held this week, passed 
resolutions condemning such outside interference, and 
pledging 100 men to the sheriff in case of necessity 
to preserve order and protect the men who desire 
to remain at work. ; 

Fitzhugh.—This old time Fryer Hill property, idle 
for years, has been leased from the English Company 
owning it by Messrs. Timothy Kyle and R. B. Estey 
for three years, and work will be resumed at once. 
The company took out some ore in 1896. The mine 
is equipped with one of the finest plants in the 
district. 

Helen Gould.—Operations have been resumed. 

Midas Mining Company.—The company is shipping 
xbout 75 tons daily. At the annual meeting this 
week, the old board of directors was elected, and se- 
lected the old officers, including Sam. D. Nicholson, 
president; L. A. Reynolds, vice-president, and Julius 
Rodman, secretary-treasurer. 

Lindsay.—The operators of this Half Moon prop- 
erty have opened up a well-defined vein of good ore. 


New Leadville Home Mining Company.—The No. 4 
drill hole shows that on top of the parting quartzite 
there are 50 ft. of iron and ore, and then after pass- 
ing through some 20 ft. of quartzite there are 30 
ft. of ore assaying 12 to 40 oz. silver. A winze has 
been started to get at the iron first. 

New Monarch Mining Company.—Preparations are 
going forward for sinking the Monarch shaft from 
the 700 ft. workings to 2,000 ft... Shipments average 
175 tons daily. The following have peen elected: 
President, J. C. Kortz; vice-president, H. G. Red- 
dington; secretary, E. A. Steinbrenner; treasurer, J. 
M. Thomas. Timothy Goodwin was elected general 
manager. 


Peerless Maud.—Shipments are 25 tons daily of 
crude ore and concentrating material, the latter being 
handled by the Last Chance Mill. Work on the 
Dauntless and Last Chance has also started for the 
summer season, and shipments from the Dauntless will 
begin this week. 

Progressive Mining Company.—Manager Cooper 
states that the company has opened the O. K. shaft, 
and is prepared to ship 25 tons of good iron ore daily. 
Occasional shipments are also made from the Cady. 
* _ grade iron body has been cut 100 ft. from the 
shaft. 

Ready Cash—The owners of this property have 
developed the vein in the tunnel for 70 ft. The last 
lot of 22 tons ran 200 oz. silver and some gold. 

Republic Smelting and Refining Company.—The 
first of the matte furnaces has arrived, and Manager 
Goodwin states that work on the new 1,000-ton plant 
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will be pushed rapidly. Two lead furnaces have al- 


ready been ordered. 

Sequin-Wells & Moyer.—Messrs. John and Geo. F 
Campion, owners of the Sequin Claim, have secured 
a 10-years’ lease on the Wells & Moyer Placer owned 
by the Nisi Prius Mining Company, and work begins 
at once on a new 550-ft. shaft, 600 ft. south of the 
old Sequin shaft sunk 30 years ago. The compan) 
has 70 acres, and anticipated opening up the carbonate 
ore shoot in the lime. 


ROUTT COUNTY. 


The interest in the anthracite coal-fields of thi~ 
county has been renewed by the building of the Mof- 
fat Railroad. The field has been extensively ex- 
plored with diamond drills and has been proved to b 
of large extent, showing coal of excellent quality. 


TELLER COUNTY—CRIPPLE CREEK. 


The case of Lewis B. Skinner vs. the Portland Gold 
Mining Company, in which the plaintiff asked 
$25,000 damages for alleged breach of contract and in 
which the company filed a counter claim for $49,000 
because of the plaintiff’s alleged incompetency and 
negligence, was dismissed in the district court at Col- 
orado Springs recently, each party to pay its own 
costs. 

Elkton Consolidated Gold Mining Company.—At the 
annual stockholders’ meeting, held recently, the fol- 
lowing directors were elected: J. W. Graham, Sher- 
wood Aldrich, E. P. Shove, E. M. De La Vergne, M. 
F. Stark, C. J. Cooper and W. 8S. Jackson. The two 
latter were elected to fill the vacancies caused by the 
resignation of George Bernard and S. S. Bernard. 
Dr. J. W. Graham, of Denver, was elected president. 
E. M. De La Vergne vice-president, E. P. Shove sec- 
retary and treasurer, and Sherwood Aldrich chairman 
of the executive committee. ‘ 


IDAHO. 
BINGHAM COUNTY. 


Idaho Gold Mining and Milling Company.—A bond 
has been taken on this company’s properties in the 
Caribou District by John Treweek, of Salt Lake. The 
property is owned chiefly by Salt Lake people, and 
consists of five claims adjoining the Pittsburg 
property. ’ 

Pittsburg.—This mine in the Mount Pisgah Mining 
District, consisting of 12 claims, a mill, water rights 
and other privileges was sold at public auction re- 
cently by the receiver, for $25,000. McCornick & Co.. 
of Salt Lake City, Utah, were the purchasers. There 
was about $20,000 indebtedness against the property. 
The new owners will improve the mill and develop 
the property. 

IDAHO COUNTY. 


Dewey.—An ore body, opened in the lower tun- 
nel, is reported to average about $15 per ton. The 
mill was run during May, but had to be shut down, 
owing to a broken shaft. A saving of about 80 per 
cent of the gold value is reported. 


Elk Gold Mining and Milling Company.—At the re- 
cent annual meeting the following directors were 
elected: James Slavin, J. A. McEachren and Will- 
iam McEachren, of Spokane, Wash.; N. E. Stemfer, 
of Minneapolis, Minn. J. Slavin, was elected presi- 
dent ; N. G. Stemfer, vice-president ; J. C. McEachren, 
secretary, and William McEachren, treasurer. The 
company owns five claims on Crooked River, and two 
claims about 15 miles north of Buffalo Hump. 


LEMHI COUNTY. 


Black Pine Copper, Mining and Milling Company.— 
This group of four patented claims is developed by 
a 320-ft. tunnel and a 154-ft. shaft. A fine vein of 
chalcocite and chalcopyrite is reported opened. 

Diamond.—This group of five claims on Copper 
Creek, near Lemhi, is being developed by two shafts 
and a tunnel. The ore is reported carrying nickel. 
The property is owned by William Swan and others. 

SHOSHONE COUNTY. 

About 2200 men are employed in the mines of 
the Coeur d’Alenes. The following gives approxi- 
mately the number of men at the large mines and 
mills of the district: Morning, 317; Bunker Hill & 
Sullivan, 300; Tiger-Poorman, 300; Standard, 291; 
Last Chance, 194; Mammoth, 177; Frisco, 157; 
Hecla, 116; Gold Hunter, 66, and Hercules, 60. 

The transformer buildings at the mining properties 
in the Coeur d’Alenes, which are securing electric 
power from Spokane, were completed recently. These 
transformer power stations have been erected at the 
following properties: Bunker Hill & Sullivan, at Kel- 
logg ; Empire State-Idaho, at Sweeny ; Last Chance, at 
Wardner; Silver King, at Government Gulch; Mam- 
moth, at Gem; Standard, at Mace; Tiger-Poorman, at 
Burke, and Hecla, at Gem. Each station is a brick 
and iron fireproof structure 18 ft. square by 30 ft. 
high. The line is No. 2 wire and will carry 60,000 
volts, stepped down at the stations to 2,000 volts. 


Bullion—This mine, near Lookout, which has been 
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closed for some time on account of water, is about 
to resume work. 

Chemung Mining Company.—Judge Morgan re- 
certiy denied the application of this company for the 
ap; vintment of a reeciver for the $170,000 judgment 
a\, rded by the Federal courts to Kennedy Hanley in 
hic suit against Charles Sweeny, F. Lewis Clark and 
th Empire State-Idaho Mining Company, in the 
Shvokum case. 

-indeer.—This company, operating a group of 
claims about four miles southeast of Mullan, has 
staried its new compressor, operated by water power. 

silver Cliff—This mine near Lookout Mountain, is 
installing a compressor and diamond drill. The ore 
carries silver, gold and copper. 

Snowstorm.—Work continues in the lower tunnel. 
Good grade copper ore is reported in the upper tun- 
nels, 

Springfield—This copper property is hauling ore to 
Mullan for a trial shipment. 


WASHINGTON COUNTY. 


Pittsburg Mining Company.—This company is re- 
ported to have purchased 160 acres of farming and 
placer ground on the Little Salmon River, near 
Weiser, and known as Short’s Bar, for $12,000. The 
company, it is said, will expend about $15,000 in de- 
veloping the property. 


INDIANA. 


For the six months ending June 30, the runs of 
Indiana oil were 4,658,539 bbls., and the shipments 
5,962,662 bbls. 

CLAY COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

The pay-rolls in the block coal districts of this coun- 
ty are the heaviest in the history of the coal indus- 
try. It is not uncommon for miners to draw $80 for 
two weeks’ work. The mines are being worked to 
their full capacity. 

GREENE COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

The Linton coal-fields of this county have been 
developed so rapidly as to attract wide attention: 
The Linton district contains at least 150 square miles 
of coal-land remarkable for its four workable veins 
of coal. The Island Coal Company has four mines 
here, two of which are operated by electricity. The 
Panhandle Consolidated Coal Company owns 4,700 
acres, and J. Smith Tally 4,000 acres. The monthly 
payroll to miners amounts to $100,000. 

PARK COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Rock Rim Coal Mining Company.—This company, 
of Mecca, has leased 700 acres of land on Roaring 
Creek, northeast of Bloomingdale, and will sink a 
shaft. A spur from the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Day- 
ton Railroad will be built to the mines. Coal of an 
excellent quality has been taken from this region on 
asmall scale for years, but until now capital has been 
lacking to develop the industry. 


MICHIGAN. 
COPPER—HOUGHTON COUNTY. 
(from Our Special Correspondent.) 


Calumet & Hecla.—No. 4 shaft of the Calumet 
brancli has been sunk to the line of the Tamarack 


proprty.,  Stoping is underway between the first 
and 7th levels. The lode is 40 ft. wide in places. 


Cc tennial—Shaft A is 2,700 ft. deep. The drift 
hort! at the 25th level has opened rich ground 175 ft. 
igs ‘he shaft. The drift north at the 25th level is 
In JS) ft, 

El. River—This company is confining explorafions 
to th Winona lode. The formation has been opened 
for» distance of 600 ft. It is about 20 ft. wide. 


_ 1s Royale Consolidated.—The second head has gone 
into ommission at the stamp mill. Rock shipments 
to tl plant have been increased to 1,000 tons daily. 

Li Superior Smelting Company.—Two new re- 
verb tory furnaces, each 17 by 30 ft., will be con- 
stu od at the Dollar Bay plant. One will be used 


for ‘ining cupola blocks and the other for ordinary 
sme!’ ig and refining. 

_ 0! Colony.—The crosscut west from No. 1 shaft 
Is 1 125 ft. It is being extended to open 2 
amy 


\loids, cut by the diamond drill. 


0 la Consolidated—No. 1 shaft at the North 


Kea rge branch is producing regularly, and the old 
No. - shaft has ceased producing. Several more drills 
= '. commission in Nos. 1 and 3 shafts of this 
ran 

Tai crack.—Opening work at No. 5 shaft is ad- 
Vance) 


< steadily. Drifts have been opened from the 
31st to 38th levels inclusive. This shaft is producing 
about 500 tons of rock daily. No. 3 shaft, of the 
North Tamarack branch, is 4,900 ft. deep. The 14th 
level south is in 630 ft., and north 550 ft. The rock 


shipped to the mill from No. 3 shaft is of a good 
quality. — 

Winona.—No. 2 shaft is down to the sixth level. 
Eleven drills are in commission, six being engaged in 
stoping. ‘The sixth level south from No. 2 shaft is 
in 1,300 ft. The fourth level drift south is in 1,650 
ft. Drifting south at the third level is in 1,500 ft. 
In the fourth level stope the lode is 40 ft. wide. Daily 
rock shipments average 200 tons, which is stamped at 
the Atlantic Mill. 

Wolverine._-A 200 h. p. Sterling boiler of the lo- 
comotive firebox type will be installed in the No. 4 
boiler house. Sinking is under way in Nos. 3 and 4 


shafts, which furnish the entire rock output. The 
lowest drifts are opening good ground. 
Wyandot.—Exploratory work continues, a small 


number of men being employed. A crosscut is being 
run west from the bottom of a 250-ft. shaft. 


COPPER—KEWEENAW COUNTY. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Ahmeek.—Drifting from the exploratory shaft on 
the Kearsarge amygdaloid lode has progressed for 150 
ft. The lode is rich in copper the entire distance. 

Mohawk.—The work of installing the third head at 
the stamp mill is well advanced. Sinking in Nos. 2 
and 4 shafts is under way below the seventh and 
sixth levels. Production comes mainly from Nos. 1 
and 2 shafts. A few stopes are opening in No. 3 
shaft, which ships a little rock during the day shift. 
Rock hoisted from No. 4 shaft is stored on the stock- 
pile, which will not be shipped until the equipment is 
completed. Thirty drills are in commission. 

Phoenia Consolidated.—A private telephone system 
has been installed by the Barrett Electric Company at 
this mine. It consists of 11 stations, connecting the 
pump levels with the various points on surface and 
the stamp mill. 


COPPER-—ONTONAGON COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Adventure Consolidated.—Sinking. is confined to No. 
1 shaft, below the seventh level, and No. 3 shaft, be- 
low the sixth level. Drifting and stoping is under 
way in the Butler tunnel on the Evergreen lode. 
Crosseutting from No. 1 shaft at the sixth level to 
tap the Evergreen lode is well advanced. Stopes are 
being opened on the Butler lode at the second and 
third levels east and west of No. 1 shaft. The Ogima, 
Merchants and Knowlton lodes are being opened. 
Stoping at the fifth level of No. 1 shaft is confined 
to the Merchants’ lode, and at the sixth level to the 
Butler. Drifting east and west at the sixth level is 
under way. Stoping on the Ogima, Butler, Knowlton 
and Merchants’ lode is under way at the third level of 
No. 3 shaft. Stoping at the fourth level is confined 
to the Butler, and at the fifth drifting west on the 
Knowlton is well advanced. Ten drills are engaged 
in opening up new ground. Rock shipments average 
700 tons daily. 

Mass Consolidated.—Rock shipments to the mill at 
Keweenaw Bay have been reduced, and a closer selec- 
tion is made. 


MONTANA. 
FERGUS COUNTY. 


Barnes-King.—This group of 15 claims, at Kendall, 
is working steadily. The 100-ton mill has been in- 
creased to 250 tons daily capacity. The property is 
developed by one 500-ft. shaft. E. W. King, of 
Lewiston, and A. R. Ledoux, of New York, are in- 
terested. : 

Kendall—This property, near the Bames-King 
group, is being developed by Finch & Campbell, of 
Spokane, and is attracting considerable attention. 

Sunrise.—A bond has been taken on this group of 
claims by Amos P. Pendleton and J. H. Mauritis, of 
Chicago. 

FLATHEAD COUNTY. 


Banner & Bangle.—This mine, 6 miles south of 
Troy, under bond to Larson & Greenough, is reported 
showing up well. Eight men are employed at the 
mine, and others are repairing the road to Troy. 


JEFFERSON COUNTY. 


J. H. McCabe has purchased the Nash ranch in the 
Wickes-Corbin District for $5,000, supposedly as a 
site for reduction works. 

Daly.—Large shipments to the smelters are being 
made from these properties at Wickes by the lessees, 
Mulvahill & Ely. 

Jacquenain.—This property, in the Wickes-Corbin 
District, is reported sold to the Pittsburg Smelting 
Company for $60,000. The ore carries a large per- 
centage of iron, and is desired by smelters as a flux. 


LEWIS & CLARKE COUNTY. 


Lee Mountain Mining Company.—About 800 tons 
of ore are shipped monthly from the mine near 
Helena. The shipments are to be largely increased. 
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Mission Peak Mining Company.—This company, it 
is said, will build an $8000 cyanide plant for treating 
its ores. 

Missouri & Montana Company.—This company, 
which recently purchased the Sure Thing Mine in 
the Ontario District for $75,000, is pushing develop- 
ment work with a large force. Carrol and Martin, of 
Helena, the largest stockholders, intend erecting: a 
smelter on the property. 

North Star.—A large force is to be put to work on 
this property in the Marysville District. Preparations. 
are being made to start the Bald Butte Mill. 


MISSOULA COUNTY. 

Montana Antimony Mining and Milling Company.— 
The property in the Burro District is to be sold at 
Sheriff’s sale July 29. 

Tarbox.—A double compartment shaft is being sunk 
from the 225 ft. level to the 400 ft. point, at the rate 
of 15 ft. per week. It is intended to erect a 100 ton 
mill. The ore carries lead and silver. 


PARK COUNTY. 

The new mill at Jardine is running satisfactory, and 
about 100 men are employed, 70 in the mine. When 
the cyanide plant is in operation about 350 men will 
be employed. It is expected to have the plant ready 
in October. . 

Montana Coal and Coke Company.—The company 
has decided to resume work at its mines and coke 
plant at Horr, as soon as the mines can be unwatered. 
The company expects to be running 260 ovens soon. 


NEVADA. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 
United States Circuit Judge Hawley, at Carson, 
has decided in the case of Ritter vs. Lynch that the 
building of a dam, and the maintainance and preser- 


vation of the tailings impounded, entitled the party so 
doing to the ownership. 


New gold fields have been found 18 miles north of 


Searchlight. Both quartz and placer claims have 
been found. The placer belt is confined to narrow 
canyons, but ledges are said to be numerous. A 


number of men have gone to the camp from Search- 
light, and also from Needles, Cal. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


CABARRUS COUNTY. 


Phoeniz.—This mine is reported sold by A. Thies 
to the Miami Mining Company, of Pittsburg, Pa., for 
$18,000. The company has been operating the prop- 
erty during the past 2 years under an option, and will 
make improvements and add machinery. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Tola.—This gold mine produced in the 7 weeks 
ending July 1, 72 lbs. of gold bullion, valued at 
$13,000, and deposited at the United States assay 
office at Charlotte, N. C. The company is running 
a 10-stamp mill and has good ore reserves. The cost 
is not over $1,400 per month. The mine was dis- 
covered about 2 years ago,, and has paid well ever 
since. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 
ANTHRACITE COAL. 

The Jonathan Beasley tract of land near Aristes,. 
Columbia County, has been purchased by the Cata- 
wissa Coal Company from J. B. Staley-and wife for 
$225,000. The company, composed of Mt. Carmel, 
Shamokin, Philadelphia and Lancaster capitalists, had 
been prospecting the property and is said to have dis- 
covered anthracite coal. 


BITUMINOUS COAL, 

Berwind-White Coal Mining Company.—Judge 
Archibald of the United States Appellate Court in 
Philadelphia, recently sustained the judgment of $86,- 
586, obtained by John C. Martin against the com- 
pany in the Circuit Court. The amount represents 
royalties on coal lands from 1892 to 1902. An ap- 
peal was filed. 

OHIO. 


For the six months ending June 30, the runs of 
Ohio oil were 7,945,563 bbls., and the shipments 
9,122,206 bbls. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 
CUSTER COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

White Cloud Gold Mining Company.—A new vein 
is reported on this company’s group on Laughing 
Water Creek. The vein is 4 feet wide. 

LAWRENCE COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Columbus Consolidated—A water right has been 
purchased on False Bottom Creek. 

Dakota Mining and Milling Company.—Bonds are 
being sold for the raising of funds with which to en- 
large the cyanide plant at Deadwood. 
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Gilt Edge-Maid Gold Mining Company.—This com- 
pany has just been formed with a capitalization of 
$1,000,000. The Gilt Edge and Dakota Maid mines 
have been consolidated, the purchase price being $150,- 
000 for the two mines. Directors are J. L. Turner, 
president, Springfield; William Lardner, vice-presi- 
dent, Deadwood; William Selbie, treasurer, Dead- 
wood: John R. Wilson, secretary, Deadwood; G. A, 
Duncan, general manager, Deadwood, and W. D. 
Lowry, director, Minneapolis, Minn. A 125-ton cya- 
nide plant is to be built. 

Hidden Fortune.—The 60-stamp mill at Deadwood 
has been closed, pending the installation of amalga- 
mating plates. The ore has been carried directly to 
cyanide vats, but it contains coarse gold, which can- 
not be saved in this way. The improvements will re- 
guire about 10 weeks. 

Penobscot Mining Company.—The cyanide mill is 
paying for the operation of the mine and for the ship- 
ment of ore to Denver smelters. The crushing de- 
partment is working one shift, which more than sup- 
plies the leaching department. The company is ship- 
ping from 50 to 100 tons of ore daily. 

Reliance Gold Mining Company.—A meeting of the 
stockholders of the University and Ak-Sar-Ben com- 
panies will be held in Deadwood July 11, to ratify the 
merger. J. B. Empson, of New Zealand, has been 
engaged as assayer and chemist for the new company. 

PENNINGTON COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Ajax Mining Company.—Work is being started in 
the old Standby mill and mine. 

Burlington Mining Company.—A two-story board- 
ing house and other buildings have been erected on the 
ground at the head of Friday Gulch, and timbers are 
being cut for the shaft. J. B. Taylor is superinten- 
dent, with headquarters at Hill City. 

Columbia Gold Mining and Milling Company.— 
Work has been stopped at the shaft, owing to dis- 
agreement among the officials and stockholders. 

Empire State Company.—Considerable ore is found 
in the Golden Slipper Mine, and the 5-stamp mill 
is working regularly. 

Holy Terror Mining Company.—All work has been 
suspended. There are a number of heavy personal 
judgments against the company for damages sustained 
by employes and the suspension is said to be for set- 
tling these difficulties. All employes have been dis- 
charged and the mine allowed to fill. The $7,000 
pump is in the bettom. 

Mainstay Mining Company.—-This company has pur- 
chased the Ida Florence Mine and Bismarck 40-stamp 
mill. T. R. Griffith is manager, at Keystone. 

TENNESSEE. 
BRADLEY COUNTY. 

Chatata Land and Zine Mining Company.—At a re- 
cent meeting of the stockholders at Nashville, George 
S. Obear. of Atlanta, Ga., was appointed a director 
and general manager. Additional machinery will be 
added, and the property developed. 


UTAH. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Ore and Bullion Shipments.—Salt Lake banks re- 
ported settlements for the week ending July 17, as 
follows: Crude ores and concentrates, $144,350; 
base bullion, $147,700; gold bars, $22,400. Total, 
$314,450. . 

BEAVER COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Blue Acre Copper Company.—At a meeting of the 
stockholders in Salt Lake City, July 15, directors 
were chosen who organized as follows: President, 
Henry M. Crowther, Salt Lake; vice-president and 
treasurer, Wallace W. Wait, of Kansas City; who, 
with G. GC. Van Alstyne, of Boston; H. M. Bates, 
of Roxbury, Mass., and James H. Letson, of Alex- 
andria, Minn., are directors. ; 

Vewhouse Mines and Smelters.—Articles of incor- 
poration have been _ filed. The capital stock is 
$6,000,000, divided into 600,000 shares. The direct- 
ors of the company are Louis Kramer, Theodore L. 
Hermann, William C. Taylor and Anton L. Dittmar, 
all of ..ew York. R. Stingley, of Frisco, Utah, is 
nanied as the resident representative. 


JUAB COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Tintic Shipments.—For the week ending July 17, 
shipments amounted to 118 car-loads, as follows: 
Centennial-Eureka, 34; Bullion-Beck, 3; Genuine, 
6: Carisa, 4; Grani Central, 19; La Clede, 1; 
Mammoth, 1; Star Consolidated, 5: Uncle Sam Con- 
solidated, 6; Victor Consolidated, 3; Dragon Iron, 15; 
Noon’s Iron, 5; Black Jack, 16. 

Centennial-Eureka.—The work of sinking the shaft 
will be done hereafter by contract. 

Gemini.—The shaft at this property, 
1,600 ft., is to be sunk 400 ft. deeper. 


now down 
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Lower Mammoth.—Shipments have been curtailed 
until connections are made between 1,200 and 1,100 
ft. levels. 

South Swansea.—The sinking of the shaft at this 
property has been completed to 860-ft. depth. A sta- 
tion will be cut and drifting commenced. 

Uncle Sam COonsolidated.—This mine, 
manageemnt of James Chipman, of Salt Lake, is 
shipping steadily. Recent developments on the lower 
levels insures an ore supply for some time. 

Yankee Consolidated—The new 6-drill air com- 
pressor has started. The ore bodies below the tunnel 
level are to be opened. 


under the 


SALT LAKE COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Work has been commenced on the extension of the 
Copper Belt Railway to the Yampa, Boston Consoli- 
dated and Utah Copper Company’s mines. The road 
will also connect with the Yampa Smelter and the pro- 
posed concentrator of the Utah Company. 


Bingham Consolidated Smelter—Shipments for the 
week ending July 10 were five cars, 300,000 lbs. 

Columbus Consolidated.—-Manager Tony Jacobson, 
at Salt Lake City, has called for bids for the construc- 
tion and equipment of an electric power plant. It is 
to cost about $35,000, and will have two Pelton water 
wheels, two 3,000-kw. dynamos, 4,500 ft. of 20-22-in. 
steel water pipe, and a 414-mile transmission line. 


United States Smelter—Shipments for the week 
ending July 10 were four cars, 240,000 Ibs. 

Utah Consolidated Smelter—Shipments of copper 
bullion for the week ending July 10 were four cars, 
241,000 Ibs. 

Utah Copper Company.—A 320-acre tract of land 
has been purchased by this company near Garfield 
Beach, including valuable water rights. It is pro- 
posed to erect on this site a concentrating plant of 
3,000 tons daily capacity. The initial plant may be 
built below Bingham on property under bond from 
the West Mountain Placer Company, and will have 
capacity for handling 500 tons daily. 

“ SUMMIT COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Park City Shipments.—For the week ending July 
17, the shipments were, 3,913,880 lIbs., as follows: 
Daly-West, 1,800,000; Silver King, 1,974,880; Loring 
Brothers, 139,000. 

American Flag.—Cross-cutting to the ore bodies has 
begun from the 600-ft. level. Ore shipments will 
start at once, 

Keith-Kearns.—It is expected that the mill will be 
ready about October 1. Thirty-five men are em- 
ployed. 

Little Bell—Two important strikes are reported, 
both on the 50-ft. level. Solon Spiro, of Salt Lake, 
is Manager. - 

WASHINGTON. 
FERRY COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Quilp.—During June, 9S car-loads of ore were 
shipped, 18 to the Granby Smelter and 80 to the Ta- 
coma Smelter. The night force of 10 men has been 
laid off because the Granby Smelter cannot take more 
ore from the mine at present. From July 1 to 14 only 
26 car-loads were shipped, although the mine looks 
better than ever. An upraise on ore connecting the 
540 and 340-ft. levels has been made, and a winze, 


now 60 ft. deep, is being sunk on the pay shoot on the 
lower level. 


Trade Dollar.—A shipment of 60 tons was made re- 


cently to the Hall Mines Smelter. 
vein is temporarily suspended. 
$16 to $23 per ton. 


Drifting on the 
The ore runs from 


Zala M.—A contract has been let to haul the ore 
to the Republic & Kettle River Railway during the 
summer and fall. The mine is shipping 10 tons per 
day. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


LOGAN COUNTY. 


Mount Fisher Coal and Coke Company.—This com- 
pany is opening up a large tract of coal land, near 
Logan, in the Guyan Valley. 

FAYETTE COUNTY. 

Loup Creek Colliery Company.—This company is 
building 500 coke ovens, at Robson, on the Deep- 
water Railroad, connecting Deepwater on _ the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, and Bluefield on the Norfolk & 
Western. The plant will be increased to 1,000 ovens. 
William J. Rhoderio, of New York City, is con- 
structing the plant. 


WYOMING. 


CARBON COUNTY. 


Elk Mountain Copper Company.—New Machinery, 
including an electric plant, is being installed at this 
company’s property, near Encampment. 


JULY 25, 1903. 


North American Copper Company.—A new shoot 
of rich copper ore is reported in the breast of the tun- 
nel level 18 ft. east of the known ore-shoot. The 16- 
mile tramway recently transported 300 tons of ore 
in one day, at a cost of lc. per ton-mile. John §, 
Cary, of Denver, Colo., is president, and Wills G. 
Emerson, of Encampment, vice-president. 





FOREIGN MINING NEWS. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA—BOUNDARY DISTRICT. 


Boundary Coal Mines, Limited.—At a recent meet- 
ing of the directors it was decided to bond the prop- 
erties to J. R. Carling, of Exeter, Ont., who rep- 
resents New York City capital. The bond provides 
for the expenditure by the purchasers of sufficient 
money to install a diamond drill outfit and thorouglily 
explore the property, work to be started within four 
weeks. The property consists of 2560 acres of coal 
land in the North Fork Coal Basin, 50 miles north 
of Grand Forks. William Blakemore is superintend- 
ing work. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA—ROSSLAND DISTRICT. 
Rossland Shipment.—The ore shipments for the 
week ending July 11 were: Le Roi, 3,840 tons; Centre 
Star, 1,470; War Eagle, 1,170; Kootenay, 270; Le 
Roi No. 2, 450; Velvet, 125; Giant, 60; Jumbo, 100; 
total for the week, 7,485 tons; for the year to date, 
192,997 tons. 
BRITISH COLUMBIA—VANCOUVER ISLAND. 
Washington Colliery Company.—An explosion oc- 
curred at this company’s colliery in the No. 3 incline 
in No. 6 mine, in which 20 Chinese were killed. About 
50 Chinese were working in the mine at the time. 


NOVA SCOTIA—CAPE BRETON. 
Dominion Coal Company.—This company reports 
for June a total of 283,000 tons of coal mined; show- 
ing an increase of 31,187 tons over June, 1902. 


MEXICO. 
SONORA. 


Greene Consolidated Copper Company.—At a meet- 
ing of the board of directors, J. W. Gates and F. H. 
Ray were elected to fill vacancies in the board. These 
with Messrs. Hawley, R. H. Huntington were elected 
members of the executive committee. 


SOUTH AMERICA. 
BRITISH GUIANA. 


The gold production of the colony in the month of 
April, on which royalty was paid, is reported by the 
Department of Mines as 8,495 oz., which compares 
with 9,133 oz. in April, 1902; showing a decrease of 
638 oz. for the month. 


TRANSVAAL. 


The gold production of the Transvaal for the month 
of June is reported at 238,320 oz. fine gold against 
234,125 oz. in May, and 142,780 oz. in June of last 
year. Of this year’s production 228,167 oz. came from 
the Witwatersrand mines, and 10,153 oz. from mines 
in the outside district; principally from the Sheba. 
For the six months ending June 30, the total output 
was 1,313,573 oz. fine gold, which compares with 66,- 
731 oz.; that is, the production was nearly doub/ed. 
One mine was added to the producing list in June. 
The total number of natives sent to mines in June. by 
the Native Labor Association, was 7,009, and the 
number of laborers leaving was 5,057, showing a net 
gain of 1,952 only. The total number employed at 
the end of June was 64,454 Kaflirs. 


MINING STOCKS. 


(Full quotations are given on pages 146 and 147 
New York. July 2::. 

The week has been an exciting one on the gen ral 
stock market, but the events going on there ra‘ ier 
diverted attention from the special lines of mi: ing 
stocks. The notable point on the Exchange was ‘he 
heavy fall in industrials. United States Steel on 
Tuesday reached its low point at $22 for common, nd 
$70 for the preferred, both stocks recovering a s!uall 
fraction at the close. Amalgamated Copper dro; ed 
to $4434 on July 21, recovering to $45 at the cl se, 
and at the present writing a further fall seems p:ob- 
able. 

The outside companies did not show as much 1c 
tivity as might have been expected. The fall on ‘he 
big exchange, as above stated, took up everybo.|y’s 
time, and there was less opportunity for the curb 
traders. Green Consolidated declined as low as $1:'%, 
closing at $20; Tennessee Copper sold at $28%2 on 
July 22, a decline of three points, which was chiefly 
sympathetic; White Knob, of Idaho, closed at $10 
bid, with no stock offered at that price; United (op- 
per was traded in to a small extent at prices ranzing 
from $17@$19. 





JULY 25, 1903. 


~s:ondard Oil, among the outside securities, suffered 


hes vily, losing on Tuesday five points and selling down 
to S635. 

1) miscellaneous mining stocks Horn Silver sold at 
s1.s0. In the Cripple Creek stocks, Moon Anchor 
showed one transaction at 8%4c., and 1,000 shares 
Pharmacist sold at 3c. In the Comstocks only a few 


transactions were recorded. Sierra Nevada brought 
$1.50: Consolidated California & Virginia, $1.30@ 
$1.5: Mexican, $1; Occidental, 30c. and Justice, 


\s noted last week, the Amalgamated quarterly divi- 
dend was not changed, %4 per cent. being declared for 
the quarter. Quincy has declared a $3 dividend. 





Boston. July 21. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

The continued selling pressure in Amalgamated Cup- 
per has completely undermined speculative confidence 
in mining shares here, and as a result prices have 
continued to drift downward. Thursday last stocks 
were quite buoyant, in sympathy with the stronger 
tone in New York, but prices did not hold and stocks 
closed below the level of a week ago. There is an un- 
settled feeling regarding the metal. Some exchanging 
of Amalgamated for Copper Range Consolidated is re- 
ported, which has kept the price of the latter a point 
or two above Amalgamated. Copper Range fell $3.25 
to $46, while Amalgamated touched $44.25. Current 
prices of Copper Range are the lowest since consoli- 
dation with the Baltic; in fact most of the prevailing 
prices for copper shares are about the lowest and 
some are selling at low record prices. 

A drive in Osceola broke the price $4 to $48, but it 
recovered to $50. Tamarack also broke $8.25 to 
$84.75 on light offerings. The increase in the Quincy 
mining dividend has imparted a better tone and the 
stock is firm around $97. Tri-mountain holds around 
$84... It is expected that the regular dividend will 
be declared next month by the Tri-mountain manage- 
ment. Utah Consolidated has fallen $2 to $24.50, but 
it is nothing more than forced liquidation that has 
brought the decline. United States has varied from 
$18.50 to $20, closing at $19. Some exchanging of 
this stock into Utah is reported. 

3ingham is off $1.37%4 for the week to $23. Mo- 
hawk went off $3 with the rest of the list to $35.75, 
which invited some buying. Centennial, which stif- 
fened to $173714, broke to $15, with recovery of less 
than $1. Isle Royale made its low record at forced 
selling. It touched $5.25, but subsequently rallied to 
$8. Old Dominion fell to $10.75. Wolverine is off 
$1.50 to $63.50. 


Colorado Springs. July 20. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


The market was strong and weak alternately; Isa- 
bella, Elkton, El] Paso and Portland were the features 
and all but the latter showed declines during the past 
seven days. Isabella opened at 11%c., advancing 
to 1114c., losing all that it gained and more, so 
that the closing sale to-day was at 10%c. Elkton 
started off bravely, selling at 42, but lost to 40%, 
regaining some of the ground, and closing at 41. 
The annual stockholders’ meeting was held this week, 
when the Aldrich-Graham faction went into power, 
as Was predicted in this letter several weeks ago. El 
Paso fell off in sympathy with its neighbor Elkton, 
losing from 58%4¢., the high point of the week, to 58c., 
which was yesterday’s closing sale and the last trans- 
action of the week. Portland sold at $1.25 all the 
week, and closed with $1.25 bid and $1.30 asked. 

As to the strike situation among the Colorado 
smeltcrs, nothing developed this week, and it is ru- 
more] in highly respectable mining circles that this 
trou!'e had its origin in another quarter than the 
disco.tented labor unions. It is freely stated here 
in this connection that the trouble was stirred up to 
frighion a $5,000,000 smelter combine which, it is 
repovied, was forming to enter the Colorado mining 
field. However much of truth there may or 
May not be in this report, the labor trouble has had 
the + fect of interfering with the proposed anti-trust 
smeli-r combine which it is known was forming. 

Revorts have come in this week of the discovery 
of sone very rich gold deposits in Gunnison County, 
140 \,iles west of this place. It is too early to place 
muc!: dependence on the general reports. 





Salt Lake City. July 18. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


This was the dullest week of the year for the Salt 
Lake Stock Exchange, the total sales aggregating 126,- 
368 shares, which brought $60,541. The leading 
traders were Tintic district stocks, principal among 
them being Lower Mammoth, May Day, Star Consoli- 
dated and Uncle Sam Consolidated, all of which closed 
lower. May Day was assessed 2c. a share. Lower 
Mammoth got up as far. as 86c. a share, but slid back 
to T7c. to-day. Grand Central directors have declared 
the usual dividend of $25,000 payable July 26. 


There was a good demand for Sacramento, and 21,400 
shares went at steady figures. The July Daly-West 
dividend was distributed this week, amount $108,000, 
but the stock was kept low; 598 shares transferred. 
Another active stock was New York Bonanza, which 
ran up to 35c., but declined again towards the close. 
Daly-Judge opened weak, but closed stronger. Con- 
solidated Mercur is firm. 'The management announces 
that it will probably be August 1 before the mill will 
be ready to go into commission again. 


San Francisco. July 18. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Mining stocks on the old Exchange were quiet, but 
as a general thing fairly steady. About the middle of 
the week there was a little flurry in the North End 
Comstocks, which sent up prices a few points; but it 
did not come to stay, and shares were rather flat 
thereafter. Ophir sold at $1.55@$1.60; Consolidated 
California & Virginia, $1.45@$1.50; Mexican, $1.05@ 
$1.10; Hale & Norcross, 60c.; Sierra Nevada, 60c. ; 
Belches, 43c.; Overman, 32c.; Potost, 23c. 

On the San Francisco & Tonopah Exchange busi- 
ness was quite lively; and prices generally were good. 
Outsiders seem to be taking considerable interest in 
these stocks, and there were a good many sales, both 
of the higher priced shares and of the prospects. 
Some prices noted are: Tonopah Nevada, $8; Bel- 
mont, $2.10; North Star, 55@60c. : Montana Tonopah, 
88c.; Paymaster, 20c.; Colehan, 20c.; Gold Mountain, 
10¢c.; Esperanza, 6c. 

The sworn statements of the mining companies, as 
filed in their offices this week in compliance with 
law, show cash on hand July 1, as follows, with all 
expenses paid, unless otherwise mentioned: Alpha, 
$2,807; Andes, $171, with $500 due bank; Belcher, 
$8,679, with $1,000 due bank; Best & Belcher, $214, 
with liabilities of $6,000; Bullion, $1,365; Caledonia, 
$13,982, with June expenses unpaid and $3,509 due 
treasurer; Chollar, $2,585; Confidence, $3,574, with 
June expenses unpaid; Consolidated California & Vir- 
ginia, $2,806; Crown Point, $3,209; Consolidated New 
York, $134: Challenge Consolidated, $1,283; Con- 
solidated Imperial, $755; Gould & Curry, $7,070, 
with bills receivable of $5,000; Justice, $8,158: Julia 
Consolidated, $1,083 ; Ophir, $5,414; Overman, $1,583, 
with June expenses unpaid; Mexican, $3,690; Potosi, 
$2,167; Savage, $139; Segregated Belcher, $666, with 
June expenses unpaid, and indebtedness of $1,000: 
Silver Hill, $19,895; Sierra Nevada, $1,124; Standard 
Consolidated, $95,037, with June bullion clean-up and 
June expenses to be accounted for; Syndicate, $2,292; 
Union Consolidated, $5,795; Utah Consolidated, $295, 
with June expenses partly unpaid, and with liabilities 
of $4,000. 

Business in oil shares was rather quiet, with com- 
paratively little buying. Home sold at $3; Monte 
Cristo, $1; Reed Crude, 40c.; Lion, 60c. The low- 
priced shares were chiefly in favor. 





COAL TRADE REVIEW. 





New York, July 22. 
ANTHRACITE. 

The anthracite coal trade shows no change from 
last week. Demand continues strong enough to absorb 
the entire output of the mines, though production con- 
tinues heavy. The miners are working pretty stead- 
ily now that the Conciliation Committee is taking up 
the questions brought before it, and prospects of any 
labor troubles of importance are very remote. An 
interesting rumor of the week is to the effect that 
the Goulds are to take over the Lehigh Valley Rail- 
road. This report, if true. indicates that the control 
of the anthracite trade will pe less centralized than 
it has been, and there will be less excuse than form- 
erly for sensational newspapers talking about the 
“Coal Trust.” 

In Lake Superior territory trade at retail is quiet, 
but arrivals by Lake are slow, the estimated arrivals 
at the head of Lake Superior to date being under 
250,000 tons. The result is that practically all the 
coal that has arrived has been sold, and dealers are 
receiving orders from country points which they 
cannot fill. In Chicago territory buying, which was 
expected to fall off after July 1, continues good, there 
being apparently a large number of householders still 
trying to lay in winter supplies. Egg is the size most 
wanted. In the wholesale trade, though some dealers 
at Chicago have fair supplies, others have little: and 
there is still a good demand from points west of the 
Mississippi. Along the lower lakes and in Canadian 
territory demand is less active. The movement up 
the Lakes from Buffalo is fairly heavy. Along the At- 
lantic seaboard buying is still pretty brisk, as many 
small yards are still trying to lay in coal at dis- 
counts. Demand from points beyond Cape Cod is 
particularly good, and the coastwise movement of coal 
is heavy. The average tidewater selling price at New 
York Harbor for prepared sizes in June was $4.60. 
Generally speaking, though demand, as noted above, 
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is strong all over the country, premiums for spot de- 
livery are no longer paid. 


BITUMINOUS. 


The Atlantic seaboard bituminous trade continues 
quiet, but a change is expected before long, when 
consumers begin to prepare for winter and dealers at 
shoal water ports want supplies. Car supply at the 
mines is very poor indeed, and it is this rather than 
any demand for coal which keeps prices where they 
are. Shippers, in view of the light demand, are not 
pressing for better car supply. 

Trade in the far east is less active than it has 
been. The shortage in vessels continues to delay ship- 
ments. Long Island Sound trade continues very quiet 
indeed, the demand being slight. There is no particu- 
lar change in the trade at New York Harbor points, 
where the small sizes of anthracite continue in good 
supply. Prices for Clearfield grades range around 
$2.65 f. o. b., New York Harbor shipping port. In 
the all-rail trade shippers continue to take about 75 
per cent of their contract requirements. 

Transportation from mines to tidewater is good, 
coal running through in five days. Car supply, which 
last week was improving, has fallen off badly and now 
ranges down to 25 per cent of the demand. In the 
coastwise vessel market, vessels are still scarce and 
are wanted. We quote current rates of freight from 
Philadelphia: To Portland, 90@%5c.: Portsmouth 
and Bath, 95c.; salem, 9U0c.@$1.10; Newburyport, 
$1.15; Saco, $1.20 and towages; Gardiner, $1.05@ 
$1.10 and towages: Providence, New Bedford and the 
Sound, 80c.: Bangor, $1.10. From New York Harbor 
ports to Boston, Salem and Portland. $1@$1.25: the 
Sound, THe. 


Birmingham. July 20. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

The suspension of work at the coal mines in Ala- 
bama employing members of the United Mine Work- 
ers of America, is still on and something like 70 per 
cent of the usual production of coal in this State is 
off. There is a prospect, however, of the entire mat- 
ter coming to an amicable end. Propositions between 
the miners and operators looking to an arbitration of 
the demands of the miners, who seek am advance of 
oc. per ton, eight hours a day and semi-monthly pay- 
days, have been made. This will likely bring about 
a resumption of work at the mines by the end of the 
present week. The mines in Jefferson County which 
made temporary contracts, pending the settlement 
throughout the State generally, and those mines 
operating with convict labor and non-union labor, 
have been mining a larger amount of coal than they 
did formerly, and there has been a ready demand 
for all that could be gotten out. Good prices pre- 
vail. Many of the larger consumers had accumulated 
considerable coal, and this has not yet all been 
worked off. The suspension of work on the part of 
the miners has given the market a little opportunity 
to right itself, and the demand should be steady 
through the balance of the year, when the resump- 
tion of work does come. 

During the past week a declaration of incor- 
poration was filed here by the Berks Coal Company, 
with a capitalization of $100,000. The incorporators 
are Isaac F. March, of Reading, Pa.: Milton L. Rit- 
ter, of Cordova, Ala., and L. J. Haley, Jr., of Birm- 
ingham, Ala. The following officers were chosen by 
the directors: Harry England, president; Isaac 
March, vice-president; C. L. Klopp, secretary ; W. M. 
Croll, treasurer. The company’ will mine coal in 
Walker County, Alabama. 


Chicago. July 20. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

The heavy sales of anthracite continue undimin- 
ished and unchanged, except that the demand for egg 
ix being better supplied. Apparently July will equal, 
if it does not surpass, the record of June. City and 
country trade are both giving wholesalers all they can 
do to fill orders and no extensive stocks are yet being 
accumulated by wholesalers. In the city, retailers are 
disposing of their anthracite as fast as they get it; in 
the country, stocks are being accumulated by many re- 
tailers. Consumers are directly responsible for the 
heavy demand, to al! appearances: their fears of 
shortage next winter are not yet calmed, and they will 
take no chances, with the memory of last winter's 
experience in their minds. The all-rail deliveries of 
anthracite continue to be small, in view of the pros- 
pects that the lake will supply the bulk of the de- 
mand on even more favorable terms as regards rates 
and cargoes than in previous years. 

The bituminous market, so far as Western grades 
are concerned, is improving; it is in a much healthier 
condition than heretofore. Indiana and Illinois lump 
from the best mines is selling at $2.25@$2.40, and is 
in comparatively good demand. Hocking retains its 
popularity and is quoted at $3.40; the supply is 
good. Smokeless is dull; sales are said to have been 
made at $3.30@3.40. To all appearances, smokeless 
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will have permanently only a small part of the popu- 
larity it gained last winter, when it was generally 
used as a substitute for anthracite. Youghiogheny 
continues in steady demand at $3.60. 


Cleveland. July 21. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

The lake coal market is dull at present. The Buffa- 
lo hard coal shippers, in hope of being able to move 
their material more cheaply, hammered the carrying 
charges down 10c. a ton generally. The soft coal ports 
did not follow, because it was appreciated that any 
movement of this sort would retire some of the small 
tonnage from the market. This introduces a new 
policy among the coal shippers, that of keeping the 
tonnage moving freely all summer, regardless of a les- 
sening of the mid-season rates, thus avoiding a rush 
for boats in the fall, when rates normally climb. The 
movement is slightly increased by this new policy, as 
there is no contention now about carrying charges, 
the Buffalo shippers having resumed the higher rate. 
The rates are 50c. to Milwaukee and 40c. to Lake 
Superior. 

The domestic coal supply is all that could be de- 
sired. The movement is very free, the furnaces and 
mills having all they can possibly use and the market 
being generally easy. There is a big movement toward 
the accumulation of stock-piles in the Cleveland yards, 
preparatory to the fall rush and the effects of this 
movement is seen. The supply of coke is all that 
could be desired. The furnaces are getting enough, 
with a little urging, to keep their stacks going and 
the foundries are likewise well supplied. Prices are 
holding firm and strong. 


Pittsburg. July 22. 
(From Our Special Correspondent. ) 

Coal.—Another small rise in the rivers enabled the 
Monongahela River Consolidated Coal and Coke Com- 
pany to get out about 1,000,000 bush. of coal. It is 
likely that more will be sent out later in the week as 
the prospects are good for more water. There are 
plenty of empty coal-boats and barges and the river 
mines will be kept in full operation for several months. 
All the railroad coal mines are running and the rail- 
road car supply is good. The demand is fair and 
prices established on April 1 are well maintained. 

Connellsville Coke-—The demand for standard Con- 
nellsville coke continues and the price for furnace coke 
remains at $3 with 50 to 7T5c. a ton more for foundry. 
The good supply of standard coke has taken away 
trade from the producers of outside coke and the price 
of rich coke has dropped to $2.25 for furnace and $2 
could probably be done. The Courier in its last 
weekly report gave the production for the previous 
week at 250,162 tons. The shipments were 10,730 
ears, distributed as follows: To Pittsburg and river 
tipples, 4,302 cars; to points west of Pittsburg, 4,878 
cars; to points east of Connellsville, 1,550 cars. This 
was a decrease of 370 cars compared with the ship- 
ments of the previous week. 


San Francisco. July 18. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


The circular of Mr. J. W. Harrison, just issued, 
says: “Since the departure of the steamer Sierra 
there have been the following arrivals of coal from 
Newcastle, N. S. W., viz.: Hollywood, 2,580 tons; 
Loch Carron, 2,941 tons: total, 5,521 tons. There 
two cargoes were much needed and delivery of each 
was made from ship’s side to consumers. Within the 
next 30 days there should be 16 coal arrivals from 
Australia, with about 45,000 tons. All of these car- 
goes have passed out of first hands, hence the mar- 
ket will not be disturbed. There are still 78 vessels 
on the chartered list to carry coal here from New- 
castle and Sydney, 27 of which have already sailed, 
and the remainder should arrive prior to the end of 
the year. About 70,000 tons of Japanese coal were 
negotiated for about 60 days ago, 50,000 of which 
will go to the Southern Pacific, and about 20,000 
tons to the Canadian Pacific Railroad in British Co- 
lumbia. The delivered prices were very low, and will 
make an inroad into sales of Australian. The miners 
in British Columbia are returning to work, and coal 
shipments from there will commence again in the near 
future, so that there will be no scarcity for a few 
months of fuel of all kinds, and the outlook is that 
lower prices should rule. There is marked advantage 
for coal as a steam fuel in the future, as producers 
of oil have materially advanced their prices for future 
deliveries. Oil contracts are being made at an ad- 
vance of fully 25 per cent, extending over a very long 
time for future delivery.” 


Yard prices for Pacific Coast coal to dealers in large 
lots are as follows: Wellington and New Wellington, 
$8; Richmond, $7.50; Roslyn, $7: Seattle, $6.50; 
Bryant, $6.50; Coos Bay, $4.50. Rocky Mountain 
coals in large lots, ex-car, are quoted at $14 for Colo- 
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rado anthracite and $8.50 for Utah and Wyoming 
coals. Eastern coal is scarce, but quotations remain 
nominally at $14 for Pennsylvania anthracite and 
$13 for Cumberland in cargo lots. Foreign coal sells 
in large lots as follows: Welsh anthracite, $13; can- 
nel, $8.50; Brymbo and Wallsend, $7.50. 


Foreign Coal Trade. July 23. 
Exports of coal from Great Britain, entered to the 
United States, for the six months ending June 30, 
were as follows: 
1903. Changes. 
1,031,370 ‘I. 1,027,170 
50,615 OD. 6,156 


Atlantic Coast ports 
Pacific Coast ports 





1,081,985 I. 1,021,014 

The heavy exports to Atlantic ports are about 
over: the total in June of this year was only 2,646 
tons. 

Exports of fuel from Great Britain for the six 
months ending June 30 were as follows, in long tons: 
1902. 1903. 

21,724,922 =i. 
312,919 ~—siXT., 
451,462 OD. 


Changes. 
1,675,524 


Briquettes 79,184 





Totals 20,865,973 22,489,303 I. 1,623,330 

In addition to these exports there were 7,890,636 
tons of coal sent abroad for the use of steamers en- 
gaged in the foreign trade, against 7,188,787 tons last 
year ; showing an increase of 701,849 tons. 


Messrs. Hull, Blyth & Co., of Cardiff and Lon- 
don, report, under date of July 11 that prices for 
Cardiff and Monmouthshire coals are still very firm, 
with an upward tendency, and are difficult to obtain 
for prompt shipment. The prevailing fine weather 
is causing the miners to take holidays. Quotations 
are: Best Welsh steam coal, $3.84; seconds, $3.66; 
thirds, $3.54; dry coals, $3.36; best Monmouthshire, 
$3.30@$3.36 ; seconds, $3.24; best small steam coal, 
$2:10: seconds, $1.98; other sorts, $1.86. 

The above prices for Cardiff coals are all f. o. b. 
Cardiff, Penarth or Barry, while those for Mon- 
mouthshire descriptions are f. o. b. Newport, ex- 
clusive of wharfage, but inclusive of export duty, 
and are for cash in 30 days, less 24% per cent discount. 

The freight market is still quiet. Mediterranean 
slightly easier, especially Genoa, where the labor diffi- 
culty is now settled. Some rates quoted from Cardiff 
are: Marseilles, $1.40; Genoa or Naples, $1.44; Singa- 
pore, $2.52; Las Palmas, $1.50; St. Vincent, $1.62; 
Rio Janeiro, $2.16; Santos, $2.64; Buenos Ayres, 
$1.92. 





IRON TRADE REVIEW. 


New York, July 23. 

The iron market continues to show very little change 
in conditions. Large interests are still holding back, 
and new business has been practically absent from 
the market. Manufacturers continue very busy, but 
most of them have contracts for raw material run- 
ning up to the end of the third quarter, and nobody 
seems disposed at the present time to do anything for 
the fourth quarter. The situation in Wall Street has 
some effect upon the market, but the chief reason for 
present conditions is the conviction that a lower 
range of prices must be reached, and the reluctance of 
buyers to place orders as long as there is any pros- 
pect of a fall. 

It must be admitted that they have encouragement 
in this feeling. As we have already noted, substan- 
tial concessions have been made in the Southern pig 
iron, $1.50 being about the amount of reduction. Con- 
cessions have also been made by the Northern fur- 
naces, although it has been done more quietly. There 
is little doubt that many makers would be willing to 
accord substantial reductions on large contracts, but 
purchasers do not feel satisfied that the bottom has 
been reached. 

In finished materials the situation is practically the 
same. No new orders have been placed. Almost with- 
out exception, the mills have orders carrying them well 
up to the end of September; but beyond that there is 
an uncertainty, and a disposition to quote lower prices 
for the sake of securing business. In some lines there 
is a little more activity. Plate-makers are doing well, 
and, in structural material, specifications on contracts 
are coming in much more freely than they have been 
for some time past. Nails and other building material 
also show an improved demand. 

The rail market seems to be an exception to all 
rules. The rail mills will carry over a considerable 
amount on this year’s contracts, and already a num- 
ber of large orders have been given for 1904 delivery. 
This week has shown a large addition to these orders. 
A notable fact is that a considerable quantity of busi- 
ness is going to the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Company, whose new rail mill, at Ensley, will have 
plenty of work for the coming year. In view of this, 
the company has ordered a lot of new machinery for 
the mill, and is increasing its facilities for making 
steel. 


1903. 


Exports of pig iron from Great Britain to the 
United States for the six months ending June 30 
were 260,812 tons against 81,903 tons in 1902; ex. 
ports of steel ingots and billets to the United States 
this year were 9,884 tons; none were reported last 
year. 


Birmingham. July 20. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Notwithstanding the decided reduction made in 
pig iron quotations at Chicago week before last, by 
the Southern Association furnaces, there has been but 
a slight improvement in the buying. There are more 
sales being made, and the aggregate is a little betier 
than it was before this last reduction, but it is «p- 
parent that the consuming element is still playing 
the waiting game, and mention has been made of a 
still further reduction. The furnacemen hereabouts 
do not believe that another reduction is going to be 
made as fast as some would think, though it is «d- 
mitted, ten days after the last reduction, that there 
is some disappointment at the buying not picking up, 
as it was believed it would. No. 3 foundry, at $13, 
does not appear to be very strong bait, and con- 
sumers are buying only for their actual need and on 
quick delivery. The non-Association furnaces in this 
State do not appear to be underseiling Association 
furnaces much, if any. 

The following quotations prevail: No. 1 foundry, 
$14; No. 2 foundry, $13.50; No. 3 foundry, $13; No. 
4 foundry, $12@$13; gray forge, $12@$12.50; No. 
1 soft, $14; No. 2 soft, $13.50. 

There is nothing being done at the rolling mills in 
this section. W. H. Hassinger, southern manager of 
the Republic Iron & Steel Company, when asked 
when the Birmingham and Gate City rolling mills 
would likely resume operations, stated that just as 
soon as there was a better demand for the finished 
iron and steel. The Bessemer rolling mills, belong- 
ing to the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company, 
will during this week probably come to some agree- 
ment as to plate mill wages, the president of the 
Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel & Tin 
Workers being expected in this district this week. 
The rolling mills in this district have considerable 
stock on hand, and all orders are beng attended to. 
Bar iron prices are off some, the meeting in Chatta- 
nooga recently deciding on some reductions. This, 
however, has not aroused a very great buying move- 
ment. As to the steel plant at Ensley, good re- 
ports are still made as to production and sale of 
product. The steel rail department at this insti- 
tution is in steady operation. President Don H. 
Bacon, of the Tennessee Company, has decided on 
some extensive improvements at the steel mills. A 
converter will be added to the Ensley mill. 

The plant of the Alabama Steel & Wire Com- 
pany is still idle, and there are no prospects of an 
early resumption of work. Mr. E. T. Schuler, of the 
company, during the past week announced that there 
would hardly be a resumption of work at the plant 
until the company was manufacturing its own steel 
at Gadsden. This will hardly be until after January 
1, 1904, as there is much work yet to be done at this 
a0int. 

T. A. Gillespie, of West Orange, N. J., was dur- 
ing the past week appointed receiver for the Southern 
Car & Foundry Company, a concern owning and oper- 
ating car plants in Anniston and Gadsden, Ala., 
Lenoir City and Memphis, Tenn. The statement is 
made that there is some contention among the stock- 
holders. Numerous attachment suits have been filed 
against the corporation, and efforts are being made to 
declare the concern bankrupt. Representatives of 
receivers and of the larger stockholders are now in 
Birmingham, the general headquarters of the conc:rn 
investigating the papers and effects of the company. 
The company has no bonded indebtedness, but a large 
floating debt. 


Chicago. July 2 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


No change of importance marks the market for | 'g- 
iron. Sales are small, confined to immediate deliv iy 
and only caused, apparently, by the buyer’s nece-si- 
ties. The feeling that the market is going dovn 
steadily prevails with buyers and sellers. When ‘lie 
end will come, no one of authority will prophesy. “% lie 
price of $13.50 Birmingham or $17.85 Chicago ‘or 
No. 1, fixed by the Southern Association a week «<0, 
is laughed at by independent furnace agents; accord- 
ing to their declarations, this action followed rat)er 
than led the market. It is undoubtedly a fact tiat 
this price does not represent the market now; the con- 
sumer who really wants iron can get it at $1@$2 
under the Association price. . 

Coke continues plentiful; spot sales hover about >. 
and the restriction of shipments decided upon last 
week does not yet affect this market materially. Cor- 
tract coke is almost without seekers, at $6@$6.50 
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- Cleveland. July 21. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


‘ron Ore-—The lake situation is unchanged. Boats 
still delayed several days at unloading docks, and 
«© movement is slow. The demand for vessels, and 
+> supply of them, counterbalance each other. There 
i: a slight call for more ore but no sales have been 
de. The rates of carriage remain: 80c. from Duluth; 
Tuc. from Marquette, and 60c. from Escanaba for wild 
rgoes. ‘The prices hold at $4.50 for bessemer old 
ige and $4 for bessemer Mesabi. 

Pig Iron —The buying of foundry is confined to 
single carload or 100-ton lots with very little inquiry, 
even for future delivery material. The market is very 
«dail and listless and there seems to be nothing im- 
mediately ahead to change the aspect of the situation. 
The eall for Southern iron brings out the fact that 
non-association stacks are again cutting-under the as- 
sociation prices and that $13, Birmingham, has been 
offered in this territory. Southern Ohio furnaces have 
met the price asked by the Valley furnaces, namely 
$18 in the Valley. The call for gray forge and malle- 
able iron is much heavier than it was, with prices 
holding as they were, respectively $18 and $18.50 in 
the Valley. The inquiry for bessemer and basic has 
all but ceased and the market is extremely dull. Very 
little interest is being taken as yet in fourth-quarter 
material. The prices hold nominally at $18.50, Valley 
furnace for bessemer and $18.75 for basic. In all 
lines production has been very heavy and the encour- 
aging feature has been that consumption has kept 
pace with the enormous production, no stocks having 
been collected of any consequence. 

Finished Material—The call for structural has 
been heavier, especially out of stock. The odd sizes 
being rather scarce, the jobbers are having the busiest 
time of the year filling these orders. This is taken as 
ample evidence that the consumption of this material 
has gone on steadily, regardless of the seeming light 
demand in the way of new orders. Jobbers are get- 
ting 2.15¢., Cleveland, but the mills are confining 
themselves to 1.60c., Pittsburg. Plates have been 
weak, with no demand to speak of. The small mills 
are content with 1.18@1.85c., Cleveland. The large 
mills offer deliveries in three weeks, at 1.60c., Pitts- 
burg. Sheets have been stronger than all of the rest 
of the market. The prices have not changed, being 
3.05c. for No. 27 black sheets out of stock as a basis, 
and 4c. out of stock for galvanized sheets as a basis. 
The mills are reporting good business with plenty to 
do, except the smaller mills which occasionally cut the 
prices. The bar iron price is very uncertain with 
varying quotations. The market is dull. One sale 
was reported this week, but the price was withheld. 
The general impression is that business is being done 
at 1.65@1.70c., Youngstown. The bar steel trade 
has been easier, with no great rush of business, the 
larger interests still withholding their orders. The 
market has been steady at 1.60c., Pittsburg. Billets 
have been in small demand only at $28.50@$29, Pitts- 
burg, for bessemer, the selling being done by outside 
concerns. Nothing is being done in rails. 

Old Material—The market is sagging, with prices 
very soft, and nothing of any importance being done. 





New York. July 23. 
Piy Iron.—Business shows little improvement. 
\Lolations vary, according to brand, etc. For North- 


ern iron at tidewater prices are: :.o. 1X foundry, 
$18.25@19.25; No. ., $17.25@$18.25, while No. 2 
plain can ke had for 50c. less; gray forge, $16.75@ 
0. | foundry, $18.25; No. 2, $17.75; No. 3, $17.25; 
No. 1 soft, $18. 

Piates.—Business is still quiet and sales are in 
sma'' lots. Prices are unchanged. Sheared plates are 
quoied as follows: Tank 14-in. and heavier, 1.80@2c. ; 
flany, 2@2.05e.; marine, 2.10@2.20c. 

Bey Iron and Steel.—Prices for large lots on dock 
are: Refined bars, 1.80@1.90c.; soft steel bars, 1.75 
@1.\0. Trade is chiefly of a retail order. 

P. oes and Tubes.—Retail demand is better, but busi- 
ness -s chiefly in small lots. 

S' uctural Material—Inquiries are improving on 
aceont of the settlement of the building trade strikes. 
For arge lots at tidewater, nominal quotations con- 
utnu 1.75@2c. for beams, angles, channels and tees. 
The sual advance is asked for small lots out of stock. 

S’--l Rails —The quotation remains $28 for stand- 
ard - ctions, f. o. b. mills; light rails, $33@$36, ac- 
cord. ¢ to weight. Relaying rails are $28@$30 for 
heavy: sections and $53@$35 for light sections. De- 
Manc for rail-fastenings is good. 





Philadelphia. July 22. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 
Pig /ron—The only transactions are for small lots. 
Buyers cannot be induced to take hold in a large way. 
me eastern furnace companies are considering the 
advisability of blowing out, but in trade circles it is 


For Southern iron, on dock, quotations are: | 
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not believed that this course will be adopted. A heavy 
consumption is in progress and each week furnishes 
some evidences that there is a gradual increase. The 
most interest is felt in No. 2 foundry and $18 is the 
usual figure quoted; but buyers expect to do better. 
No. 2 plain has sold at $17.26; gray forge is still held 
at $18; for best, and $17 for ordinary; basic is 
quoted at $17.75. 

Steel Billets—The downward tendency in steel bil- 
lets is a feature of the market. Some vigorous efforts 
have been made on the part of manufacturers to meet 
the views of large consumers, but without avail. The 
only business that has been done this week has been in 
small lots at $28 for bessemer. The buying inter- 
ests will not enter into long engagements. 

Bar Iron.—Some of the bar iron mills have re- 
sumed work, but not with that volume of business on 
the books which the managers desire. There have 
been no further reported concessions. Refined iron is 
quoted at 1.65 delivered; and steel bars at 1.60@ 
1.70¢. 

Sheets.—The sheet business has shown more signs 
of vitality in a retail way than any other branch of 
the industry, excepting pipes and tubes. The larger 
consumers of sheets nave pursued a very conservative 
course since the first of the year and now they are 
quietly placing orders, some of them quite large, espec- 
ially for heavy sheets and galvanized. The resump- 
tion of work by some strikers is partly responsible for 
this improvement in sheets. 


Pipes and Tubes.—The latest developments in this 
branch are of a favorable character. It was reported 
this week that, notwithstanding the heavy demands, 
certain large buyers had succeeded in obtaining con- 
cessions in western Pennsylvania mills. This fact, if 
true, has no bearing upon the average retail business 
that is coming to us in the east. 

Skelp Tron.—It is said that there is a great deal 
of skelp basiness in the background, but there is but 
little evidence of it in the foreground. A large amount 
of business has been secured by skelp mills outside of 
this district, but our mills seem to have to be con- 
tent with the fag ends. 


Merchant Steel—The only additional news within 
a week is that a number of large New England con- 
sumers have found it to their interest to become 
buyers and it is believed their orders are of consider- 
able magnitude, though there are no means of verify- 
ing the fact. The consumption of merchant steel is 
quite heavy in both western and eastern markets and 
while capacity has been very largely increased, the 
management seem able to hold their own with buyers. 

Nails.—The retail trade in nails is more active than 
for several weeks, owing in a measure to the resump- 
tion of work. 


Plates.—The plate makers are more interested in the 
possibilities of securing a large amount of. work for 
forward delivery than in current business. There 
seems to be a determination among makers to stand 
by their guns, which they are doing so far as retail 
trade goes. We hear this week of a number of possi- 
bilities for big business in plates, but there is no as- 
surance that the intending buyers will cover their 
needs before August. Carload lots of 14-in. plate are 
quoted at 1.75c., flange 1.90c., marine 2¢c., and in small 
lots fire-box sold at 2.30@2.40c. 

Structural Material—Current business does not 
possess interesting features. The customary quota- 
tions are repeated. 

Steel Rails.—It is intimated here that some Cana- 
dian and Pacific Coast roads, which have recently 
made purchases abroad, contemplate increasing their 
orders. Large orders have been placed at home by 
home companies and the available capacity for the 
first quarter of next year at the present rate of pro- 
cedure will soon be filled up. 

Old Rails.—Old rails are quoted at $19.50 for steel 
and $22 for iron. 

Scrap.—Choice railroad is wanted at $19; country 
scrap is held at $18.50; heavy steel scrap is held in 
small lots by two or three dealers at $20, but there 
are no buyers above $19. Comparatively little busi- 
ness is being done. 


Pittsburg. July 21. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

The iron and steel markets continue dull, but prices 
are firm in all finished lines, and there is no indica- 
tion of a decline. The United States Steel Corpora- 
tion and other leading interests have business booked 
for the rest of the year. It is possible that pig iron 
will be shaded somewhat for late delivery, but it is 
not at all likely that a serious cut will be made. 
There is no demand at present and furnaces are not 
offering any iron or holding out inducements to con- 
sumers. It is difficult, therefore, to make any ac- 
curate quotations in the absence of sales. Indications 
pointed to a beginning of a buying movement for 
fourth-quarter iron when the Southern furnaces re- 
cently made the third schedule of prices since April 
1, again reducing the rates. This action is partially 


responsible for the continued delay in buying foundry 
iron, but the threatened strike of the iron molders 
had a great deal to do with consumers keeping out 
of the market. A number of small sales of Northern 
foundry iron are reported to-day at prices around the 
Southern figure. The latest, quotation of, Southern 
foundry No. 2 is $13.50, Birmingham. The freight to 
Pittsburg is $4.85, making the price here $18.35. The 
Northern product can now be bought at that price, 
but the market may become stronger when the foun- 
dries begin to buy. Northern iron is preferred here 
to the Southern product. 

None of the mills that closed for repairs remained 
idle longer than was absolutely necessary to get them 
in shape, and several that were shut down on July 
1 are again in operation. Little new business is being 
received, but specifications against contracts are very 
satisfactory. The most active line of finished pro- 
ducts is steel rails. After a brief stop, buying re- 
sumed last week when orders aggregating about 75,- 
000 tons were placed. Fully one-third of the ton- 
nage booked last week went to the Tennessee Coal, 
Iron & Railroad Company and will be rolled at the 
Ensley plant. So far about 700,000 tons of steel 
rails have been contracted for to be delivered in 1904, 
and it is not likely that less than 400,000 tons will 
be carried over from this year. The remarkable de- 
mand for merchant pipe continues and most of the 
mills are filled up for the rest of the year in 10-in., 
and larger. Heavy orders for smaller sizes have 
been booked and some mills are behind in deliveries. 

The Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel & Tin 
Workers has another strike on hand and although a 
comparatively small one, it is being vigorously prose- 
cuted. The trouble is at the Port Vue 10-mill plant 
of the McKeesport Tin Plate Company, and was 
caused by the refusal of the company to sign the scale 
and operate the works under Amalgamated Associa- 
tion conditions. Several members of a new lodge 
formed there were discharged for violating a verbal 
agreement: not to attempt to enforce Amalgamated 
rules at the works. That the firm is not antagonistic 
to organized labor was shown when the scale of the 
Tin Workers’ International Protective Association 
was signed. The members of this union are employed 
in the tin-house and finish the plates. The plant was 
idle on Saturday on account of the strike, but new 
men were engaged and it is now almost in full oper- 
ation. The tin-housemen will not support the 
Amalgamated in the fight. 

There is no change in the iron molders’ situation. 
Definite information has not been given out as to 
the result of the executive board meeting in Cincin- 
nati, but it is believed here that a strike in the 
Pittsburg district was not approved. 

Pig Tron.—There have been no sales of bessemer 
pig iron and but few inquiries have been received. 
The Valley furnaces quote $18.50@18.75, at the fur- 
naces, but it is vrobable this price could be shaded. 
A number of small lots of foundry No. 2, aggregating 
about 1,000 tons, were sold yesterday at prices rang- 
ing from $18.25 to $18.50, Pittsburg. Gray forge is 
quiet and it is likely that $17.50, Pittsburg, can be 
done. 

Steel._-There has been some business done in bes- 
semer billets, but no orders of any consequence have 
been booked. The price of $28 at mill is unchanged. 
The plate market is stronger, a fair tonnage having 
been placed during the week. The price is firm at 
1.60c. j 

Sheets.—There is a marked improvement in sheets. 
Stcoks in jobbers’ hands have been greatly depleted 
which has forced further buying. The official price 
for No. 28 gauge black sheets remains at 2.75c. and 
3.85c. for galvanized. : 


Ferro-Manganese.—Domestic 80 per cent. is still 
out of the market and the foreign product is quoted 
at $50@52.50. 


Cartagena, Spain. 


(Special Report of Barrington & Holt.) 

Iron and Manganiferous Ores.—Shipments for the 
week were one cargo, 3,800 tons dry ore to Great 
Britain; one cargo, 2,200 tons manganiferous ore to 
Great Britain; one cargo, 5,400 tons Calasparra mag- 
netic to Rotterdam. The ore trade has shown little 
variation, and there is no change in prices, although 
freight rates remain favorable. The demand for 
manganiferous ores, especially, is very light. 

Prices are firm at 6s. 94.@7s. per ton, f. o. b. 
shipping port, for ordinary 50 per cent ore; 7s. 3d@ 
7s. 9d. for special low phosphorus; 9s. 3d. for 58 
per cent specular ore. Magnetic ore, 60 per cent iron, 
is 11s. 6d. for lump and 9s. 6d. for smalls. Man- 
ganiferous ores range from 14s. 6d. for 20 per cent 
manganese and 20 iron, to 9s. 9d. for 12 manganese 
and 35 iron. 

Pyrites—Iron pyrites, 48 per cent sulphur and 40 
per cent iron, are quoted at 10s. 6d. per ton, f. o. b. 


Cartagena. The only shipment for the week was 380 
tons to Genoa, Italy. 





CHEMICALS AND MINERALS. 


(See also Prices-Current, page 148.) 
New York, July 22. 
The market continues. generally quiet, and changes 
in prices have not been important. Buying is light, 
and the influence of the holiday season is felt. 


Cyanide of Potassium.—At New York sellers quote 
on the basis of 20c. per lb., but this price may be 
shaded on a desirable order. 


the absence of business, 
unchanged at $1@$1.12\% per 
New York for good imported bleach, 
f. o. b. works for domestic. 


Bleaching Powder.—In 
prices are nominally 
100 Ibs., f. 0. b. 
and 75¢c.@$1, 


Copper Sulphate.—Makers are at odds, and as busi- 
ness is small, prices are easy. Some sellers ask 
$4.3714@$4.50 per 100 Ibs., f. 0. b., while others hold 
for $4.75 ». Of course, each tries to uphold his own 
market price, but consumers are chary and look for 
more advantageous terms. 


Acids.—Commercial acids are moving in a moderate 
way, though at times sulphuric acid orders are more 
urgent, owing to the improvement in the soda water 
trade. Prices continue unchanged. 

We quote as below, per 100 lbs., unless otherwise 
specified, for large lots in carboys or bulk (in tank 
cars), delivered in New York and vicinity: 

Muriatic, 
Muriatie, 
Muriatic, 
Nitric, ¢ 
Nitric, 
Nitric, 
Nitric, 


Oxalic, Com’l.... 
Sulphuric, 

bulk, 
Sulphuric, 
Sulphuric, 

bulk, 
Sulphuric, 

bulk, ton 


$5.25@$5.50 


13.50@14.50 
1.05 


18.00@20.00 
1.20 
21.00@23.00 
Brimstone.—Spot best unmixed seconds are quoted 
at $22.371,4@$22.50 per long ton, and shipments at 
$22.25—prices that leave a good margin on the actual 


cost of importing. Best thirds are about $1 less than 
seconds. 


Pyrites.—Prices for both domestic and foreign py- 
rites vary little as deliveries are being made on long- 
time contracts. 

We quote: Domestic pyrites, $5 per ton for lump 
ore, f. o. b. Atlantic coast mines, and 10c. per unit 
for fines; sulphur content varies from 42@44 per 
cent. Spanish pyrites, carrying from 46@52 per cent 
sulphur, are quoted at 11@12c. per unit for lump 
and 10@10M%c. for fines, delivered at Atlantic ports. 


Vitrate of Soda.—The market is a little more ac- 
tive, and prices are firm in al] positions, owing to a 
higher coast market. Spot is quoted at $2.05 per 100 
Ibs., and futures, $2. Ocean freights continue strong, 
as the amount of disengaged tonnage is small, and 
with the approach of the European shipping season 
nitrate of soda is likely to go higher. 

European statistical position in June showed de- 
liveries of only 438,040 long tons, the smallest quan- 
tity in six months. From January to June, inclusive, 
deliveries amounted to 618,990 tons, which compares 
with 742,850 tons last year, showing a decrease ed 
123,860 tons. The visible supply on July 1, 1903, in 
cluding stocks and cargoes afloat, was 251,420 aed 
which is the smallest quantity reported in a long 
while, and is 92,480 tons less than July 1, 1902. 

Sulphate of Ammonia.—Good gas liquor is in bet- 
ter request, and holders ask $3.15@3.17\% per 100 
Ibs., according to position. 

Phosphates——Market firm; shipments good, con- 
sidering the higher prices asked by high-grade rock 
people. Further contracts booked for export in the 
first half of 1904; all at advanced prices. 

Tampa shipments of rock in June were 8,2 5 tons, 
making 34,030 tons for the half-year, against 23,390 
tons in 1902; increase, 10,640 tons. 

Peace River (Fla.) pebble shipments in June 19,170 
tons, making 29,015 tons since January, against 3,070 
tons in the corresponding six months last year, when 
the plant was shut down owing to the fire. 

Tennessee and South Carolina rock and Florida 
pebble miners are all enjoying a fairly good business, 
and like the Florida high-grade rock miners, are hold- 
ing for higher prices. 

United Kingdom 
or European Ports. 
Unit. Long ton. 


Per ton, 


Phosphates. F. o. b. 





*Fla. hard rock (77@80%) .$7.00@$7.50 7144@7%44. 
*Fla. land peb. (68@73%).. 3.50@ 3.75 544@5%4d. 
tTenn., (78@82%) export.. 4.00@ 4.25°64,@7d 
tTenn., 78% domestic 
*Tenn., 75% domestic 
tTenn., 73@749% domestic... 
#Tenn., 70@72% domestic: . 
tSo. Car. land rock 

tS. Car, riv. r’k (55@66%). 
Algerian (63@70%) 
Algerian (58@63%) 


Gafsa 
Christmas Isl. (805%85%).. 


$11.31@12.09 
7.70@ 8.05 
10.40@11.20 


2.70@ 2.95 
-@ 3.25 
2 15@ 3.00 op Ary 





*Fernandina, Tampa, Brunswick, Savannah or Port Inglis. 
+Mt. Pleasant. {On vessels, Ashley River. 
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METAL MARKET. 
New York, July 23. 
Gold and Silver Exports and Imports, 
At all United States Ports in June and Year. 





June. Year. 


Metal 
Gold: 
Exports .......:. 
Imports......... 





1902. 1903. 


$12,507,588 $20,276,237 | 
4,767,553 13,187,344 


$7,740,035 E. $7,088,893 E* 


$1,551,410 
2,050,805 


1902. 1903. 


$31,327,483 
15,368,199 





$391,525 
4,086,457 

E. $3,694,932 E. 
$3,250,066 
1,802,853 
Excess E. $1,447,213 


These exports and imports cover the totals from all Unite d 
States ports. The figures are furnished by the Bureau of Statistics 
of the Treasury Department. 





Excess 
Silver: 
apores.......... 
Imports......... 


15,959,284 


$17,426,973 
10,340,798 


$22,528,034 
12,220,738 


E.3499,395 E.$10, 307,296 





$7, 086, 175 





Gold and Silver Exports and Imports, New York. 


For the week ending July 22, and for the years from January 1: 


Silver. Total 

- . ae Excess, 

Exports or 
Imports. 


| 
Gold. 

Period. jie | | 
Exports | Imports. | Exports. | Imports. 


$339,451 
32,150,932 
19,194,360 
25,774,704 


$12,115| $690, m6 
3,574,059 | 11,284,247 | 
1,335, "A8t | 14465, 19) 


Week.. 
1908.... 
1902.... 
1901.... 


$1,015,301 
38,654,612 
31,773,820 

.768,791 


The gold exported this week went chiefly to France and Ger- 
many ; the silver to London and France. The gold imports were 
principally from Cartagena, Colon and South America, the silver 
from Vera QGruz and Colon. To the year’s total of siiver exports 
are added shipments too late for preceeding week. 








The stock exchanges continue depressed, and secur- 
ities of all classes have been dropping continuously 
in price; in some cases reaching very low quotations. 
This condition is referred to in our editorial columns. 
The effect on general business, while it is perceptible, 
is less than might have been expected, and trade con- 
tinues in fair condition. No gold exports are noted 
this week. 


The statement of the New York banks, including 
the 56 banks represented in the Clearing House, for} 
the week ending July 10, gives the foiiowing totals, 
comparisons being made with the corresponding weeks 
of 1902 and 1901: 


1901. 
Loans and discounts... .$856,198,500 
Deposits 939,145,300 
Circulation 30,710,100 
Specie ,501, 800 
Legal .313,900 


1902. 
$903,327,300 
940,692,900 
31,809,600 
173,168,700 
77,713,800 


1903. 
$907 ,015,500 
895,208,100 
43,908,900 
160,863,400 
76,217,100 





Total 


$250,882,500 
Legal 


235,173,225 


$237 ,080,500 


Pca tran ixean 2 255,815,700 223,802,025 





Balance surplus $21,029,375 $15,709,275 $13,278,475 


Changes for the week were increases of $5,270,000 
in surplus reserve, $4,190,300 in specie, $1,845,900 in 
legal tenders, and $3,064,800 in deposits; decreases of 
$2,513,500 in loans and $1,800 in circulation. 


The following table shows the specie holdings of the 
leading banks of the world at the latest dates covered 
by their reports. The amounts are reduced to dol- 
lars and comparison made with the holdings at the 
corresponding date last year: 


—1903. 
Gold. Gold. 

N. Y. Ass’d..$170,597,600 865 
England 190,444,770 
France 514,736,285 
Germany . 187,590,000 
Spain 70,895,000 
Neth’I'ds .... 24,249,500 
Belgium 15,526,655 
Italy 80,935,000 
369,345,009 


502,894,645 $224,525,150 
163,850,000 57,570,000 
72,860,000 
19,700,000 
14,900,000 
93,460,000 
396,630,000 


69,380,000 
97,805,000 
33,501,000 
7,763,335 
10,314,500 
44,115,000 
Austria- 
Hungary ... 219,765,000 63,220,000 225,935,000 65,215,000 
The returns of the Associated Banks of New York 
are of date July 18, and the others July 16, as re- 
ported by the Commercial and Financial Chronicle 
cable. The New York banks do not report silver 
separately, but specie carried is chiefly gold. The 
Bank of England reports gold only. 


Shipments of silver from London to the East for 
the year up to July 9 are reported by Messrs. Pixley 
& Abell’s circular, as follows: 
ae 2 S| 
China 63,440 
Th? 70,550 


£3,285,425 D. 
220,918 I. 
421,779 I. 


£346,020 
157,478 


£3,765,485 £3,928,122 I. £162,687 

Imports for the week were £130,000 from New York, 

£2,000 from Chile and £11,000 from the Cape of Good 

Hope. Exports included £40,900 in bar silver to In- 
dia, and £57,200 in Mexican dollars to the Straits. 





Indian exchange is slighty easier; nevertheless, the 
India Council insisted upon a rate of 16d. per rupee for 
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bills, and all the bills offered for sale in Lomlon wer 
taken at that rate. The position of the Indian bank: 
is rather strong, and the demand for remittance i: 
falling off. Purchases of silver for India, whic! 
showed a slight increase last week, are again light 
There is some demand, however, for silver for re- 
mittance to the Straits. 


The silver market experienced a sharp advance 
the past week, based on small demand from India, 
and covering of July contracts by London brokers 
Future silver continues at a considerable discoun 
from spot delivery. 

The United States Assay Office in New York re 
ports receipts of 97,000 oz. silver for the week. 

The foreign merchandise trade of Great Britain fo: 
the six months ending June 30 is valued by the Boar 
of Trade returns as below: 

1902 
£262,740, O88 
168,194,416 


1903. 
£260,529, 88: 
178,570,49:: 


Imports 
Exports 





Excess, £94,545 A72 €81,959,39' 

This shows a aidision of £2,210,199, or 0.9 per cent. 
in imports, an increase of £10,376,077, or 5.8 per cent. 
in exports, and a resulting decrease of £12,586,276 
in the excess of imports. 

The movement of gold in Great Britain for the six 
months ending June 30 was as follows: 

Gold: 1902. 1903. 
Imports £10,624,514 £13,656,327 I. 
Exports 4,458,695 7,602,116 I. 


£6, 165,819 


import 


Changes 
€3,031,81% 
3,143,421 
Excess, imports.... ~ £6,054, 2u D. £111,608 
The increase in receipts this year was from South 


Africa chiefly. 


Prices of Foreign Coins. 


Bid. Asked. 
$0.42), $0.44 
and Chinese pesos............ 39 42 
Victoria sovereigns. ...........ccecccecesees 4.86 4.88 
Twenty francs..........-.-eeececreccecvees 3.86 4.88 
Spanish 25 pesetas......... 6. cece eee ee eens 4.78 4.82 


Blwxtcntn GOUIAEG «6 o.o's cine ccceccscccesssews 
Peruvian soles 





OTHER METALS. 
Daily Prices of Metals in New York. 
—Silver— : ts 


—Copper-~ ——Spelter— 





Lead N.Y. 
| Cts. Cts. 


Exchange. 
London 
| Pence. 


| Rez 
Cts. per Ib. 


Electro- 


£ per ton. 
Tm, Cts. 
per Ib 


London, 


Lake, 
lytic, Cts. 
| per Ib. 


Sterling 
Cts. 


per Ib. 


4.0) 
@410 


4.05 
@4.10 


per Ib. 
5.65 


sos 
—o 


ite 5G 214 1 wt 


3 | 12% 
4.86 58% 2% ola @I3%4 ¢ 


| 


bile % 


| 13 | 1234 4.05 
4.86 @13'; @13'4 @4.10 








1234 | 4.05 

20.4 86 @13 @4.10 
4.05 
@4.10 


Bee: 
6544 26 13's 5614 2744 


@5.7 
| 13 1234 4.05 5.65 
54% 2536 @134 G13 56 27, @410 @5.70 ‘ 


London quotations are per long ton (2,240 Ibs.) standard copper, 
which is now the equivalent of the furmer g. m. b’s. The New 
York quotations for electrolytic copper are for cakes, inguts or 
wirebars: the price of electrolytic cathodes, is usually 0.25 lower 
than these figures. 


21 - 55 


22 4.86 


| | 18 | 12% 
pane @13' 1 @13 5534 ad 4 





Copper.—The market remains dull and depressed. 
owing to the continued liquidation on the Stock I:x- 
change, which is undermining confidence to a large 
extent. “Under the circumstances, the news regard- 
ing the settlement of the various building strikes |:as 
had no effect whatsoever, and prices are again report- 
ed lower at 183@13%c. for lake; 12%4@13c. for e}-c- 
trolytic in cakes, wirebars or ingots; 124%4@12*%4c. ‘or 
cathodes and 124%4,fa12oc. for casting copper. 

Exports and imports of copper at New York, Phiia- 
delphia and Baltimore in the week of July 21, and ‘or 
the year to date were, in long tons: 

Exports: 

Austria 

Belgium 

France 

Germany 
Holland 

Italy 

United Kingdom 
Other countries 


Total copper 
Matte 
Imports: 


Exports for the week show an increase, 
those to Germany. 

'vhe market in London for standard copper, which 
last week closed at £56 10s., opened on Monday at 
the same price, declined on Tuesday to £55 15s., and 
the closing quotations on Wednesday are cabled as 


especii lly 











LY 25, 1903. 


eo 4 £56 2s. 6d. for spot and £55@£55 2s. 6d. for 
rl months prompt. e 
|! fined and manufactured sorts we quote: Eng- 
lis ugh, £60@£60 10s.; best selected, £61@£61 
1! strong sheets, £69@£70; India sheets, £66@ 
yellow metal, 644@614d. 
‘tistics for the first half of July show a de- 
( e in the visible supplies of 42 tons. 
ports and exports of copper in all forms in Great 


i” 


, 








}y ain, for the six months ending June 30, are re- 
por ed as below, in long tons; the totals giving ap- 
prv.imate contents in fine copper : 
1902. 1903. Changes. 
Cor Pe ETE Eee Fee ry FPS 47,717 43,719 D. 3,998 
M: and precipitate........... 39,883 38,015 D. 1,868 
Fine COPPER. .0ccscecvesdvccusces 54,148 29,768 D. 24,380 
Total, fine Copper.......scecce 78,862 53,148 D. 25,714 
Bxpurts ..-coccecsece wabvecscere 25,420 26,403 I. 983 
BulaMeO® «cdcvcicccccesvecesesoss 53,442 26,745 D. 24,697 


ft the imports this yea? 327 tons of ore, 2,504 tons 
of :natte, and 9,614 tons of fine copper were from the 


United States; against 379 tons ore, 9,889 tons matte 
and 29,851 tons fine copper last year. 
Jin has been quiet and steady throughout the 


week, without any special feature. The closing quo- 
tations are 2744,¢c. for spot and 2634 @27c. for futures. 
The foreign market, which last week closed at £122 
15s., opened on Monday at £123 10s.; advanced on 
Tuesday to £124 10s., and the closing quotations on 
Wednesday are cabled as £123 10s@£123 12s. 6d. for 
spot and £123 15s.@£123 17s. 6d. for three months. 
Imports of tin into Great Britain, with re-exports 
of foreign tin, for the six months ending June 30, are 
reported as follows, in long tons, of 2,240 Ibs. : 








1902. 1903. Changes. 

MRIS: cock a cen e a peak Cee eee 12,813 10,673 D. 2,140 
Pes RR Pee SA GR as Py eee 1,475 2,083 Le 608 
Gther comics cccasave casecny's 1,448 1,210 D. 238 
Totkl Eo vase ss se sa sed 15,736 13,966 D. 1,770 
ee eee perme a ee See 11,148 10,650 D. 498 
et. On age hens heeds 4,588 3,316 D. 1,272 


Re-exports were largely to the United States. The 
metal from other countries is chiefly Bolivian tin. 


Lead continued in good demand and full prices are 
being paid especially for prompt shipment. The 
ruling quotations are given as 4@4.021%4 St. Louis, 
and 4.05@4.10, New York. 

The foreign market is steady, Spanish lead being 
quoted £11 8s. 9d. and English lead 2s. 6d. higher. 

Imports and exports of lead in Great Britain, for 
the six months ending June 30, were as follows, in 
long tons of 2,240 Ibs. : 

















1902. 1903. Changes. 

Cnited. Btabess. <oissocee% ede 28,968 18,532 D. 10,436 
MG osc derek eeakeakeawas 49,272 49,795 i, 523 
ROMERO: 5 vr8e «kaee eee 30,964 31,211 i. 247 
Other COUMtEINR o00sis hess a4 7,738 11,541 is 3,803 
Total 1B 655 053650 ces 116,942 111,079 D. 5,863 
MRDOCLS | 5.5.05 swe teewansae eeu. 17,181 16,380 D. 801 
Balance’: ‘ooo cscksescccsassss 99,761 94,699 D. 5,062 


The lead credited to the United States is chiefly 
Mexican lead, refined here in bond. 


Spanish Lead Market.—Messrs. Barrington and 
Holt report from Cartagena, Spain, under date of 
July 4, that the price of silver during the week was 
13.25 reales per oz. Exchange rose 9 points, mak- 
ing it 34.44 pesetas to £1. The local quotation for 
pig lead on wharf has been 65.75 reales per quintal, 
which, on current exchange, is equal to £10 13s. per 
ton of 2,240 lb., f. o. b. Cartagena. Shipments in- 
cluicd 200,000 kgs. soft lead to Swansea and 63,700 
kgs. to Marseilles. 


S»elter remains very firm indeed, with a good in- 
qu for galvanizing as well as brass purposes. Spot 


me'.| is rather scarce and commanding a premium. 
At ‘le close we quote 5.50@5.55 St. Louis and 5.65 
a..') New York. 

ii foreign market is steady, good ordinaries being 
quod at £20 15s., and specials at £21. We notice 


in .r last issue that we stated this quotation to be 
£- 15s.@£24, respectively, which was a mistake 
anc ought to have read £20 15s.@£21. 

ports of spelter into Great Britain, for the six 


mo. .is ending June 30, were 43,499 long tons, against 
46,°.S tons for the first half of 1902. Imports of zinc 
mi .factures were 10,810 tons, against 10,946 tons 
las year. Exports of spelter for the half-year were 


3,77 tons, against 4,286 tons last year. 

inish Zine Ore Market.—Messrs. Barrington and 
report from Cartagena, Spain, under date of 
Jus 4, that business in zinc ores remains depressed. 
Biers are offering 8 to 9 reales per quintal, on basis 
of “0 per cent zinc; but the principal mine owners 
hay> combined and refuse to listen to any offer under 
10 scales. The latter price, however, seems too high 
for current prices of spelter. Shipments during the 


weex were 1,631 tons of blende to Antwerp. 


Aitimony is dull and is pressed for sale. 
Hallett’s 


Cookson’s 


at 714,@Tlbe.; 634 @6%c.; Hungarian, 
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Japanese, U. S. Star, Italian and French 6144@ 


63Ke. 


Nickel.—The price is quoted by leading producers 
at 40@A7c. per lb. for large quantities down to ton 
lots, according to size and terms of order. The price 
for smaller lots, according to quantity, runs as high 
as 60c. per Ib. 


Platinum.—Consumption continues good, and prices 
are firm. Ingot platinum in large lots brings $19 per 
oz. in New York. 


Quicksilver—The New York price is unchanged at 
$47.50 per flask for large lots, with a slightly higher 
figure quoted for smaller orders. The San Francisco 
quotations are still $44.50@$46 per flask for domestic 
orders, and $42@$43 for export. The London price 
is £8 12s. per flask, with the same quotation asked by 
second hands. 

Imports of quicksilver into Great Britain for the 
six months ending June 30 were 2,480,401 lbs., against 
2,368,141 lbs. in the first half of 1902. Re-exports of 
foreign metal were 898,819 Ibs., against 943,572 Ibs. 
last year. 


Minor Metals and Alloys.—Wholesale prices, f. 0. b. 
works, are as follows: 


Aluminum. Per Ib. Per Ib. 
No. 1 99% ingots.....33@37c. | Ferro-Tungsten (37%)....2s¢. 
No. 2 90% ingots..... 31@34c. | Magnesium ............. 2.75 
Rolled Sheets.......... 4c. up | Manganese, pure (N. Y.).60c 
Alum-bronze ......... 20@23c. | Mangan’e Cop. (20% Mn).32c. 
Nickel-alum.......... 33@39c. Mangan’e Cop (30% Mn).38c. 
IR Sar0d sce cknessree $2.10 | Molybdenum (Best)..... $1.82 
Chromium, pure (N.Y.)—80c. | Phosphorus, foreign...... 45e, 
Copper, red oxide........ 50e. | Phosphorus, American....70c. 
Ferro-Molyb’um (50%,)...$1.25 Sodium metal.:.......... 50c. 
Ferro-Titanium (10%)....90c. Tungsten (Best)..... onan ee 
Ferro-Titanium (20@25% 

Wt ees wa slowsae te eave 55c. 


Variation in prices depends on size of orders, de- 
liveries, ete. 





Missouri Zinc Ore Market. July 18. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Ore prices remain unchanged, zinc beirg quotable 
at $40 for the highest, and $35@$37.50 per ton of 60 
per cent zine. Lead is $52 per ton. A year ago the 
top price of zinc was $42, and lead $48 per ton. 

The shipment since the first of the year has been 
13,585 ‘tons less than for the corresponding period 
of last year; but if the past week’s record of 5,537 
tons is maintained, the output will soon reach last 
year’s shipment, if not the output, which was in ex- 
cess of the sales some 12,000 tons. Starting the year 
with that amount of surplus, it has been gradually re- 
duced, until there is barely 3,000 tons left in the 
bins, and this is purchased pretty close. So far the 
lesser reserve has not affected prices, but it may at 
any time, as the purchasing agents were uncommonly 
active the past week in loading ore and laying bids 
on ore for next week’s delivery. 

George Braun, of Galena, informed the JOURNAL 
correspondent to-day that his new smelter at La Harpe 
would be in operation in about 30 days, and it was 
also learned that the new smelter at Chanute was ex- 
pected to be started no later than September 1. With 
these additional smelters requiring ore a little later 
the outlook for an advancing ore market is certainly 
good. i 

Following are the shipments from the various camps 
of the Joplin District for the week ending to-day: 





Total 

Zine, lbs. Lead, Ibs. Value. 

BOM a o.0'6.6 cK dese os Keene's 3,065,720 318,100 $64,485 
Webb City-Carterville...... 1,932,450 420,320 44,535 
Galena-Empire .....-......- 1,056,020 88,460 20,750 
CS Sa acca eso ses0 ao 973,870 118,130 20,600 
PRN, 54.2 kan eden eae i nr Cre 13,370 
Maa vine ative kvieedooyeeuie Se err ers 9,525 
CS  OOPURT LI eee 508,750 11,160 8,970 
MONEE, ©. oc pievics aoS cones ap 592,230 7,130 8,645 
I pee ee 288,520 2,420 5,400 
ee See 8 «i ates 5,360 
WOES: o:¢.<'0.0,.0'6.o ecleeaess 250,700 14,610 5,020 
Granby ..... ee ir 323,000 28,000 4,820 
Cave Springs...........+++- 179,570 14,000 2,500 
Mitehell ...ccccccccccccees 120,030 5,430 2,300 
OOMEPEE CMF 6 ces ccc ccs 106,930 1,130 1,795 
Spurgeon-Spring City....... 56,240 32,370 1,400 
MINERS Su acnes Sane esedsse CETRO- « eewene 1,215 
Carl Junction............-- Gimee °.. whens 1,145 
GI a iwccecesnensees Sebpons 32,960 840 
Total. MMe. i eenc acess 11,074,650 1,094,220 $222,675 
ry Cr 274,269,100 32,198,440 $5,540,496 


Zine value, the week, $194,446; 29 weeks, $4,670,820. Lead 
value, the week, $28,229; 29 weeks, $869,676. 

Compared with last week this week’s shipment 
was 333 tons of zine larger, 76 tons of lead less, but 
in value $14,144 greater. Compared with the same 
week of last year the shipment was an increase of 
725 tons of zine, a decrease of 100 tons of lead, with 
an increase of $19,914 in value. For the 29 weeks 
of this year the zinc shipment has been 13,585 tons 
less, the lead shipment 1,174 tons less, but the value 
was greater by $397,629. 


5.469¢c.; for June, 5.537 ec. 
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Average Prices of Metals per Ib., New York. 








Tin. Lead. Spelter. 

Mouth. 1903. 1902. 1903. 1902. 1903. 1902, 
January ...... 28.33 23.54 4.075 4.000 4.865 4.27 
February ....29.43 24.07 4.075 4.075 5.043 4.15 
March ........ 30.15 26.32 4.442 4.075 5.349 4.28 
a ee 29.81 27.77 4.567 4.075 5.550 4.37 
MO Setsiececes 29.51 29.85 4.325 4.075 5.639 4.47 
WME aatle aerwein 28.34 29.36 4.210 4.075 5.697 4.96 
SO Seer econ ee 28.38 Séata 4.075 ra 5.27 
cee eevee 28.23 4.075 5.44 
September ... .... 26.60 4.075 5.42 
October ...... j 26.07 4.075 5.38 
November 25.68 4.075 5.18 
December 25.68 wa 4.075 re 4.78 

WOOP ei ced. 26.79 4.069 4.84 





Note.—The average price of spelter in St, Louis for the 
month of January, 1903, was 4.689c. per lb.; for February, 
4.861c.; for March, 5.174c.; for April, 5.375¢c.; for May, 








Average Prices of Copper. 








New York. London. 
Electrolytic. Lake. Standard. 
Month. 1903. 1902. 1903. 1902. 1903. 1902. 
Pi alee ne 12.159 11.053 12.361 11.322 53.52 48.43 
|? oe 12.778 12.173 12.901 12.378 57.34 55.16 
te. ee ere 14.416 11.882 14.572 12.188 63.85 53.39 
P| ee An ae 14.454 11.618 14.642 11.986 61.72 52.79 
a Pe Peo 14.435 11.856 14.618 12.226 61.73 54.03 
POF octaiicdon soe 13.942 12.110 14.212 12.360 57.30 53.93 
PUM fo Sard wik v suclswecdtas wero ad ik) ae 11.9238 .... 52.89 
pa eee Se ci) ee 11.649 51.96 
September ../...\.06 <ccce Ie eee 11.760 52.68 
DORR ORS Seicnadess swe ances ie ree 11.722 52.18 
NOME aos ccadae wsees > 11.533 51.08 
ROI 6 So os o's wiele: Pures ci. re 11.599 50.95 





New York prices are in cents, per pound; London prices in 
pounds sterling, per long ton of 2,240 lIbs., standard copper. 
The prices for electrolytic copper are for cakes, ingots or 
wire bars; prices of cathodes are usually 0.25 cent lower. 





Average Prices of Silver, per ounce Troy. 








1903. 1902. 1901. 

London, N. Y. London, N. Y. London, N. Y. 

Month. Pence. Cents. Pence. Cents. Pence. Cents. 
January ..... 21.98 45.57 25.62 55.56 28.97 62.82 
February ....22.11 47.89 25.41 55.09 28.13 61.08 
Mareh ...... 22.49 48.72 25.00 54.23 27.04 60.23 
April ........23.38 50.56 24.34 52.72 27.30 59.29 
ee ee 24.89 54.11 23.71 51.31 27.43 59.64 
ee 24.29 52.86 24.17 52.36 27.42 59.57 
DUAR Es reg os! Shee eas 24.38 52.88 26.96 58.46 
PME eioreta: 53 ered 24.23 52.52 26.94 58.37 
September ... .... 23.88 §1.52 26.95 58.26 
Be 23.40 50.57 26.62 57.59 
November .... .... 22.70 49.07 26.12 56.64 
December .... .... oe 22.21 48.03 25.46 55.10 
pe eee 24.09 52.16 27.11 58.95 





The New York prices are per fine ounce; the London quota- 
tion is per standard ounce, .925 fine. 








DIVIDENDS. 























Per Total, 

Name of Company Date. Share. Total to Date. 
Amalgamated Copper......Aug. 31 0.50 769,440 21,964,980 
Camp Bird, Ohio.......... July 28  .36 295,200 50,300 
+Phila. Nat. Gas, com....Aug. 1  .75 231,406 3,185,425 
+Pittsburg Coal, pf...... July 25 1.75 519,771 7,796,565 
GOIN >. doc. caees ost ec aced Aug. 15 3.00 300,000 14.120,000 
2. Se Se eed ee July 30 1.25 218,750 218,750 
Ser. I. RE OMe 6653 oz aioe Sept. 9 1.00 5,083,025 50,809,577 
TS Gar DE, Diinsaw cases Aug. 15 1.75 8,929,919 89,262,829 

* Monthly. + Quarterly. 
ASSESSMENTS. 
Loca- 

Name of Company. tion. No. Deling. Sale. Amt. 
Anmandale ....ccccocccccces Utah July 15 Aug. 8 -00% 
Best & Belcher.:.......... Nev. .. July 17 Aug. 7 15 
Chicago & Bingham........ Utah.. July 17 Aug. 6 00% 
Oo Se er eee Utah... July 14 Aug. 8 -00%4 
Oem; Hew Tet ccs ciccceccs Nev. 18 July 15 Aug. 5 10 
ke Co. pe Nev. 18 July 15 Aug. 5 10 
pe Pre eer Nev. 42 Aug. 15 Sept. 3 03 
DE cv dvcwecciesusses Utah July 13 Aug. 3 .00% 
Lacky Bill... ..cccscceseos Lip eee a et 07% 
Marina Marsicano.......... We as. BO ES. Seo ce 4 -10 
Martha Washington......... Utah... July 28 Aug. 8 01% 
Sn SEPP PEE OC rie Utah July 28 Aug. 8 01% 
Wat’ BOOas «ox cscbe amie sé oy po, | a aan .04 
Deer MRAGR.. ons accactcasrsee Utah 5 July 20 Aug. 20 -02% 
Seg. Belcher & Midas...... Nev. 32 July 29 Aug.18 05 
Skylark Copper............ Utah .. July 24 Aug. 10 -00% 
Ee OE re CPT ETE Utah .. Aug. 12 Sept. 1 -00%4 
WN. iE oll SE Bdee ob sad Utah 26 July 25 Aug. 22 .02 
TIGR CNR ioc co snieea panes Nev. .. July 17 Aug. 7 10 
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Company and 
Location. 


STOCK QUOTATIONS 


—_ —_ 





NEW YORK. 


July 15. | July 16. | July 17. | July 18. | July 20. 


Shares 


July 21. 





Listed. (oon. | wc. |B. k. |). | 1. 





Amalgamated c.,Mont 
tAnaconda c., Mont.. 
Anaconda Goid, Colo. 
Andes, Nev. 

Belcher, Nev. 


Best & Belcher, Nev. oe in 


Con.Cal.&Va.,z.8.,Nev 
Cons. Impe rial, Colo.. 
Crown Point, Nev. 
Cripple Creek, c. 
Daly. Utah... 

E] Paso, C solo. 
Elkton, zg., 
Golden Fivece, 
Greene Con., 
Gould & C arty. 
Horn Silver, U tab... 
Iron Silver, Colo 
Isabella, g., Colo...... 
Jack Pot, Colo..... ... 
Justice, Nev. 

Little Chie f, C olo.. 
Mexican, Nev. 

Mollie Gibson, ‘Colo.. 
Moon-Anchor, Colo.. 
Occidental, Nev 
Ontarlo, Utah. . 
Ee 
Overman, Nev. 
Pharmacist, Colo.. 
Phoenix, Ariz. . 
Portland, Colo... 
Potosi, 

Savage, on. . 
Sierra Nevada, Nev. 
Silverhill, Nev........ 
Small Hopes, Colo ae 
Tenn., ¢., Tenn... ot 
Union Con., 

Union Cop., N.C. 
Uni'd Cop. com. Mont 
Utah, Nev. wt 

Vv indic ator, “Col 
White Knob, z. s. 
Yellow Jacket, Ne av. 


»C olo 


Colo.. 
» Me x. 


Name of Company. 





Adventure Con., « 
Allouez...... 
Amalgamated, c...... 
Am. Gold Dredging... 
Am. Z. L. & Sm 
Anaconda . 
Arcadian, ¢. beac 
OS ORS ae 
Atlantic, 
Bingham C on. 
Bonanza.. 
Cal. & Helca, c. 
Centennial, c. ........ 
SEED. nanchancee 
Con. Mercur, g 
Copper Range Con 
tDaly-West,. a 
Dominion Goal........ 
Dominion Coal, pf. nine 
Dominion I. & §...... 
Elm River............. 
Franklin, c 
Granby Con. . 
Guanajuato C ‘on. 
Isle Royal Con. 
ON a, - 
Mayflower, c.......... 
tMichigan, c. 
Mohawk, c..... 
Mont. Coal & Coke. 
Mont’! & Boston, c. 
New Idria..... . 
Nova Se otia St. & C... 
Nova Scotia St.&C., pf. 
Old Colony, ¢ 
Old Dominion, c 
Sree 
Parrots, &. ©... 2.2.4... 
Phe nix Con, c. 
Quincy, c. 
Rhode island, Divcenks 
Santa Fe, g. Arete 
Shannon, eee 
Tamarack, c........... 
Tecumseh.. 
Tennessee... 
Trimountain. 
Trinity, c. 
United c... hpkies 
United States, g....... 
S. Coal = Oil. ee 
Utah Con., 
tVictoria 
Winona, c 
Wolverine, 
Wyandot. 


, 


“*Boston Stock Exchan ge. 


1,538,879 
“a A. 
ed bots Grebe ie pen bakes 
216,000 (i ik ey eine See Ie aaa 
0836 ooo oo, 


te 


at ped ba SS BTN : 


‘ant ie 
ee eee i. 
1,250,000... 


|e Seeds ee Ga 
600,000 |... bean 6 en ee 
720,000 2014 194 4 2 194 2014 


= 
= 


08 
204 


om 


fs 400,000 1 


oy 


1.80. 


& 


“* 100,800 oak 
| "5 leita eis anette apie Inara 
100,000 


et NS a pet et 


— 
= 


115,200 


a 
oS at bet pat 


112,000 


100,000 peeve cow bevec hooves beac s bpnun a bese ey fesse 
a ee Se 


NE eee See asp, eae, SORE, sehy, Sins tras Get Sy IL Ae 


Ce ES eS ee See es 
200,600).....|..... |. eee re age 
300,000 (/ 1K 1g 1K 1 136 |..... 
450,000 11% 18% 1734 | 1836 | 18% .....|..... 


‘a6 ‘21% 
see rere Sere 


H. | L. 


4934 | 484 _ 04 an a os| 6 he basi eves 461% 4436 326,448 


hens LK 


a is MRE Sf 
Pee a ACES UCN 
en ean Fane ee 
“MIK 19% 
. lips ieee! ea 


Rc oh casi icies te cng Conus ponte bieere [schon bo sey Eee OREO 


ya SP sg tai Boe’ meen abned eel Roldan Ore “ha 

SUNN as. boidshcc.sbosoe] WB Esseedece. becoel- cre b-cos 

a aaacaaa bacaslteees beens foes hangs bags hteves foers peers beans brese bcos 
HEZO00) 21a oa fie o se nns fosee poves poses eves loves bees bon 


1, 5355/0 


Sales. | 


> Name of Company. 


COAL, IRON AND INDUSTRIAL STOCKS.* 


Par | Shares 
Issued. 


| val. 


July 5. July 16. | July 17. | July 18. | July 20. | July 21. 








4 445 is Chalmers, U.S.. 
500|Allis-Cham’s, pf, U. 8. | 
309 Am. Agr. Chem. + U.S. 
\Am.Agr.Chem.pf,U.S 
*"409\Am. Sm. & Ref., U. 
1,000|Am.Sm. & Ref. pf, U 
1,000|Am. Steel & Fdy., 
*500|Am. S. & Fdy., U.S 
309|Col. Fuel & as Colo. 
50|Col. & H.C. &I., Colo. 
1,100|tCrucible Steel, U.S 
500| TCrucibleSteel, pf,U.S. 
1,000'tMong. R. Coal, Pa.. 
12.420| TMong. R. Coal, "pf, Pa. 
2090| National Lead, U.S 
250 National Lead, pf.U 's 
350 TPhila. Nat. Gas 
500|TPhila. Nat. Gas, pf.. 
tPittsburg Coal, Pa... 
"$09 tPittsburg Coal pf, Pa. 
1,000 Republic I. & S., 
300| Republic I. &s. pf, U 8S. 
_,,/Sloss-Shef 8. & I., Ala. 
*" 5099, Sloss-ShefS. kL pi Ala. 
500) Standard Oil, U.S.... 
Tenn. C.1. & R.R. : 
“300 U.S. Red. & Ref., U.S. 
600| U.S.Red& Ref. spf, U > 
3. Steel Corp., U. 
|U.S. SteelCrop. ve, Us 3 
400) Va.-Car Chem., Ss 


(8..3 
300| Va.-Car Chem. At U my } 
a. I. C. & Coke, U.S. | 


*New York Stoc k Exchange. 


500) V 
1,000) 


. 8. | 


100 


Beale 


x 


1,350 


an¥SNBEBEE SENSE BE 
SRESER 


‘275% 
78 


86 416 





1836 1814 1856 


Total ‘calles 379, 35 ‘shares. 


BOSTON, MASS.* 


Par| Shares July 15 | July 16 July 17 July 18 July 20 


July 21 | 





listed 
$25. 100, 000 
99,511 
1, sa _ woh 484 


60.000 | ee ; 
150,000 2 


val H. 


354 |..... 


H. 
4% 


L. 


3%| 3% 


RRR Seria HS, LA MR ring Cae Repeane RSET Sgr 


100,000 
150,000 | 9, 
300,000 55 
100,000 431 
90,000 1634 
60,000 AR 
1,000,000 
285,000 48 © 
180,000 +40 
150,000 | 9714 
30,000 112 
100,000|....|..... 
2} 100,000, |... 
100,000 
1,336,303 


100,000 |. Pee Hid - 
_ TEx Dividend. "FAsse ssment Paid. ‘Holiday. 


Total sales 


&, 5 4% =«&S 5} 
is beyaays on hasan : iy | 4735 4456 46% 


| Name of Company. 


Val 


eSeereeseree: 82 


4716 4 ; | ata hd 


“256 | alg ‘Bis | 4184 
frp 0146 | 804s 
ii 
5° 


84 | 4214 
“feos 


| 5334 50°” 
“1246 | 1214 
| 10% | 7734 | 
cd ‘aii rags sfrageie 


‘eal 54 8 15 


“pig 
351g 38" Fhe Big | d6ig pr ee ii 

i 8 |S | 1g 
13) | 1: Eee 1234 | 1 


72 a 1g 


635 
v4 ox as 


2514 2634 | 25 2634 2616 2654 125 25 | 22° 387,248 

\% 15% 77% 36 71 | 77% 7534 474 | 70 = 136,168 

4i 45 | 46% a 4 | 42 ed 39 14.25 
HAS BENIG)......}..... Ue 13 P 


780 
2614 26 dig : 79 


| 48 39,440 


cciamnatiniaes Stock Exec henge. ¢Ex-dividend. Total sales 688,026 shares. 





COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO.* 


Par, Shares 


Listed. 





Ame 

ees 

Amncomds............. 

= re. 
1,485| Blue Bell.............. 
1,220'C. C. & M.. 


> K. & N. 


cA i Con.. 
"250 Coriolanus... 
out [pe Moines.. 
Dr. Jack Pot.. 
. Elkton Con.. 
540 E] Paso 
1,905) Fannie saphelnan es 
500 Findley.. eae 
86/Gold King.. 
4,361 Gold Dollar Con. . 
75 |Golden Cycle. 
5,210|\Golden Fleece. 
10, po \Gould . 


2 Hart 
1, 4 Isabella . 
8'Jack Pot.. 
1,755 Last Dollar.. 
285 Lexington.. 
1,110 Little Puck. 
550 Mollie Gibson ........ 
2,030 Moon-Anchor 
> New Haven... 
785| Pharmacist, Con.. 
_29|Pinnacle .............. 
755 Pointer. . - 


2,725| Portland . 


Prince Albert.. 


“tilvindlewor = 
| We 


| 


1 
5 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
5 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


1 


| pm Pel SAD CAD ed ND fl pd Dt et et pet et 


1,500,000 
2,000,000 
1; 000, 000 

"900, 000 


1,000,000 . 

1,000,000 - 

1,250,000 .2 

2,000,000 . 

i 500,000 . 
THA 


eee TEE 


SEENSESS2SELN== 


i 


SEES=EE% 


Z 
= 
iS 
s 


~ 8Colo. Sucings Mining Stock xchange. 


5 


y EEE:EEE 


g: 
pa 


July 21 | 
H. | L. 
07% .07 
og nee 
1246-11 "112 
O1%6).....|. 
05° 05 


July 13) July 4 | July 15 |; July 16 | July 17. 
L. | H.| L. | H.| &. | L. 


H. 
076 07 |.0736! .07 | .073¢ 07 |. 
.|.02 | , Rewer 
cy ee 
.|.01%!'.....). 
0534 |. .05 
.-|-O234).....1. 
2016. 
04 |.04 |. 





Peca 006 
2056 17,000 
3,000 





20856) 2,500 
-4046| 31,678 
. .»| 6,608 
Revwel Sauue 
14 2,000 
0234, 1,000 





02ig|...... 
9,800 


# oe : . 


o 


|. ‘01 ae ea ie 
1 i ie 95°1i.30 1135 
02 


far) ee .| 90 ‘90 180 
1.05 |. 2. 05 '.0534 .05 | °0536'.05 17... 


All mines are in Colorado. Total sales 110,821 shares. 


if 


a: 
.- 











Name 


COLORADO SPRINGS (By Telegraph). 


July 21. 








of Company. 





.|Ac acia. 


""7,458lam. Con. 


| 


, 117,208 shares. 


4217 |Anaconda . 
5,189/Blue Bell. . 
*075) \Cripple Creek Con 
1,123.¢ & 
‘218 oa. Jack Pot. 
410'Elkton. Con. 
|El Pasco. . 
Findley . 





Name of Company. 


SAN FRANCISCO.* 


July 10. | July li. | July 1s. | July 14. | July 15. 


Loca- | Capital- 


July 16. 





tion. | ization. 





Central Eureka.. 

Colehan. 

Draper Gold Mex. | Co. 
peranza....... 
tipsy Quee ES A 

Gold Min. Con........ 

op ee 

MacNamara........... 

Mont-Tonopah 


..|Cal.. 


.| Nev.. 
Cal .. 
Ni 


New York Tonopah... = 


Paymaster 


Tonopah-Belmont. ... 
Tonopah & Cal.. 
Tonopah Frac tion. . 
Tonopah Midway.. 
Tonopah Mg. Co.. 
Tonopah North Star.. 
Tonopah Union 
United Tonopah. . 


*San 


~\Gold Dollar Con. 
|Golden Cycle........ 


-|Golden ee. 


uld 


Name of Company. L 
. 2 5 


104 





Isabella 


|| Keystone 
|| Last Dollar 
NER vain nie's Sewbs otnes 
SN SS ack ah vases.e'ss 
Mollie Gibson............. 
Bloom AMCHOP. ..........00. 
Old Gold 
|| Pharmacist } 
LSS 
Portland....... i. See . 1.30 135 
SE tee sr nnteseense ee! IE ee 
Work. yee “ésig| 04 | 





.80 wom 
05 | 








Name of Company. 


| Shares! 


Issued.| 


July. Shares | 


Name of Company. | Issued. | 





Caledonia. . 


-\Chollar. 


~\Crown Point. .......... 





ennatiee & ‘Tenegah Mining Racheuse. “Total eales 51,670 shares. 





-|Challenge Con. ... tae 


Gould & Curry....... = ee 
Hale & Norcross.............. 


Belcher 
Best & Belcher ae 


Confidence..............+.+-- 
Con. Cal. & Va.......... 
Con. Imperial........... 





|8 
+ 
ww 


|| Justice. . 
| Mexican. 


— 


ei cient 


LeseuBBrEE 


| | Potosi 
|| Savage. . ows 
Sierra Nevada. 


|| Utah © 
|| Yellow ee 


—— 








° Sa 


OS we 
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MEXICO*. July 10. LONDON. July 9. 
Prices. : ~ Prices. ls ai “Latest dividend. | Quotations. 
Shares | Last — | Shares | Last ee ey A . | Shares | Par BEDNAR ic ne sergio 
me of Company. [Isewed.| a | div’d =r 7 | Name of Company. [Issued div’a Bia. r rie untry of Company. Issued. | value. “oy — | Seca. Sellers. 
mead corns mi aia Se Gt he. OG a ee 
Durango: | | | | Mexico: | 1 } Alaska-Treadwell, g., Alaska.......... | 200,000 | 5 0 0 3.0 ~~) Apr. 103 | 412 6 417 6 
Ca, Min. de onde i 2,500 $50.00 $3,800 $4,100 | —.. eieccthescsl aaREaes os ~ = oe % a Micntana ip Aaeee ee oo : : : | z 0 ow = | 4 8 € 4 B29 
« Andres de la | | | ebarren........... DS cl daaaeen eatin a 98 rizona, c., Def., or eta 5 | 6 ‘eb., 90: ie ve ek ee SS 
or. eer = | ae 10,000 ........ |, Buen Despacho...... a $2 84 Arizona, pref., Ee Ne ie VOR: 316,350 100 | & 6 ;Feb., 198 S Qs 8 5 0 
; | | Dos Estrellas........ 3,000 30.00 3,000 3,010, Camp Bird, g., Colorado...............| 738,00 | 100 |16 July 193! 18 9 In 3 
Guaneinaiee | 2.400 5.00 00 90 i} in a (E} } Central Chile, i SS aeeeerers | 276,248 UM ee ee Ra eee - a 
Ay vustias OBO...» | 400 5. 90 | ....{ 3,000 10.00 1,500 1,500\Copiapo, c., Chile........0 10000000001! 112,500 | 2 0 0 610 | May, 1903 1 wm ¢ $76.6 
Cinco Senores y An.,| 2.000 15.00 195. 200 sa "eto, ‘avia- | | De Lamar, g. s., Idaho.. veseeceseeees| — 90,000 | 1:00 | 2 0 | Nov., 1902 10 0 LP 6 
wviadoras. - | en | _ dores.. saccose] 2,008...... 95 98|E] Oro, g., Mexico.............-... +++. | 1,000,000 | 1 0 0 | 16 |Dec, 1982] 113 9 116.3 
Cinco Senores y An., 400 10.00 175 185 |4 Providencia, paga- | Frontino & Bolivia, g., Columbia.....| 128,662 | 1 0 0 3 0 |July, 1901 1 OO 17-6 
j viada . Sand , ‘ MI Sc acta ox ca Se bos ae Le seaeh ea Le Roi, g., British Col.. vdeccvca tp i he ae 5 0 | Nov., 1899 a) @ :€.42; (8:6 
Pro ncia,§ uan 6.000 2.00 150 160 || wanaiiensia. liber | | Le Roi No. 2, g., British Gol...........| 120,000 | 5 0 0 | 5 0 |May, 192] 15 0 176 
de la a: eae ici Cana | MT ook ie Coates RCE Bese Petsg hoe Mesquital, Mexico..................... | 250,000 20 3 |Feb., 1903 2 6 3 6 
Qe y Aus: 300 95 105 || Santa Ana, Esper- | Montana, g.s., Montana........... ... | 657,128 | 1 0 0 6 | April 1899 a 4 3 
WIA. . 6. sees ee ee ees ‘bgt | . ME iicascceeaeusees 2,400) ...... } 70 90) Moumietn, 6... CAb o.oo occscccsececses | 250,000 | 5 0 0 4 0 |Nov., 1902 $8 JS. 8 oe -3o 
Guerrero: "Michoacan: } | Stratton’s Independence, Colorado... | 1,000,007 | 1 0 0 6 | Apr., 1902 8 6 9 6 
Deltina, Ist serie..... , ae 40 45 || Luz de Borda. avi- | ¥3t. John del Rey., g., Brazil.......... .| 546,265 | 10 0 8 |June, 1903 6 0 16 3 
Deitina, 2nd serie....| 2,600...... | 30 35 r A Cialis: =<. 108 y190 Utah Con., g.c. (Highland Boy), Utah} 300,000 | 1 0 0 70 |Jan., 1903 510 0 6 0 6 
Garduno y Anexas... ys ee 45 60 ann "de Bora, ‘avi : | | Ymir, g., British Col................... 200,000 |; 10 0 1 0 | Mar., 1902 6 3 8 9 
Hidalgo: ; 1,000... 42 a4\__ European : | . 
A! niet Condordia 9,600 6.90 90 ES eee ee ee =—a | Linares, 1., Spain EGE AREER 15,000 300 9 | Oct., 1902 2 6.2.33 3 
Carmen, aviada...... le | 140 150 | | PRvcsaae Leon; | | _-, Mason & Barry, c., sul., Port’g’l...... 185,172 100 |11 0 | May, 1903 se a. 32 6 
On: idalupe Fresnillo, | | La Fraternal. . --| 1,000...... 600, 550/| Rio Tinto, c., Spain...................- | 325, 5 0 0 |27 6 | Apr, 193) 4 12 6 417 6 
Mill 3 i cca eee: 1,000 ......! 200 250 | Norias de Bajan... 1,000 ......| 700, 800| Rio Tinto, pref., Spain.................| 325, 500/26 | ape 1903} 6 0 0 6 5 0 
Guadalupe Fresnillo || Santiago y An., iai.., 4,000 ......) ...- 006. Jeeeeeees fe ee eee | 625,000 | 20 0 | 6 0 | May, 1903 S326 , 4.28 
Mine...... 1,400 ...... 70 80 || San Luis Potosi: | | | Australia and New Zealand: | | 
Le Blanca, aviadora._ Bee ener. Beare i| Concepcion y An.. 2, Bee | 98 105 | Assoc. Gold Mines, W. Australia...... | 495,388 | 1 0 0 20 \July, 1903 eo Se ee oe 
La Blanca, aviada.. Fh. accotbaccscccschesccvecs |] Seema, aviadora. 2,000 2.00 30, 35| Briseis, tin, Tasmania.................. =f 600,000 | 1 0 0 |........ RCT eae } 4 6 5 0 
La Reina y An., avia-| | | | Sta. Maria de la Paz.. 2,400, 20.00, 690 710 Broken Hill Pr’p, s. " 5. Wales.. 960,000 8 0 I 6 Fem, 2} 1 7 € 28 € 
dora. 5,600 ...... | 21 22 | San Diegoy Annexas. 2,400, 4.00 25 28 Cosmopolitan Prop., 7. Australia. = 385,000 | 100 6 |July, 1902 16 6 17 0 
Luz de ‘Maravillas, | | || Zacatecas: | | | Golden Horse Shoe, we on | 300,000 | 5 0 0 6 0 | Apr., 1903 8 13 9 8 16 3 
aviadas..... i” Actes A 20 || Asturiana y An....... | 2600...... 70 80| Great Fingall Con., W. Australia...... -| _ 250,000 | 10 0 5 0 |Sept., 1902 7 we “ss. 32 
a ~~ gpeated An., avi- | | | Candelaria y Pinos.. 2,500, 10.00 260 270 Great Bo’d’r Pr’p, ‘W. Australia....... | 1,750,000 | 20 6 |June, 1903, 1 6 0 8 6 
ee 90. 110 || Cubiertas. .: J el Ee! GLE Ivanhoe Gold Corp., W. Australia....| 200,000 | 5 00 40 |Jan., 193; 813 9 8 16 3 
Mar ea el Lobo . 1,000 h cebaaes 130, 180 || Esperanza y ‘An.. ee | 50) 32 | Kalgurli, g., W. Australia “ORE 2 aA | 120,000 1 ¢ 26 |dJuly, 193) 48 9 eo 
Palma y An., avi- | Lourdes. ‘ 2,500 ...... 35 10 Lake View Cons., g., W. Australia.....| 250,000 | 1 0 0 rts. ug, WF 2  € - £2 @ 
ador. . oa Lee .....- wae ent 12 | Luz de Minillas, pay | | | Mt. Lyell M. & R. | = Tasmania... . | 275,000 | 3 0 0 10 |July, 193| 3 0 0 3 2 6 
Real del Monte ...... pS ee perce | a > «nnssa0 a 2,000 ...... | 10 15 *Mt. Morgan, g., Queensland... 1,000,000 a 3 |May, 1903 2s ee Ros 7 
Refug Bio, rea F SRG. ..... 6 8 || — Quebradilia) one | ol pa Waihi, : New Zealand.. 497,412 100 2 6 |June, 1903 5 3 9 ee. 2 
Santa Anay An., avia- avii 2,400 ...... § ndian: | 
dora. . | neers 30 40 Nueva Quebradiiia, | | | |Champion Reef, g., Colar Fields 473,000 10 0 4 6 | May, 1903 7 2 3. 6.» 
Santa Anay An., avi- ee ER ee | 50, 75 Mysore Gold, Colar Fields. . 566,043 | 10 0 40 |}duly, Bi 7 2 ¢€ 7-6. 
OD. iv cnstuvescwueres ence 25, 30 || San Carlos y FOES 2,500 20.00 130 10 Nundydroog, g., Colar Fields 484,000 10 0 | 1 6 | Mar., 1903 210 O re Ee 
Sta. Gertrudis y An., | || Sta. Maria de Gaud.. 2,500, 10.00 7 85 Ooregum, g., Colar Fields............ 343,000 10 0 | 1 6 {Apr 1903 | 1 10 O 1w 6 
aviadas. ... 9,600 ......} 8 10 || Miscellaneous: | Ooregum, g., pref., g., Colar Fields... 240,000 10 0 | 16 |Apr, 1003; 118 9 2 1 38 
Sta. Gertrudis y An., | || Bartolomede Medina 2,000 1.50 50 70 African : } | 
aviadora............ 28,800 1.00 80 40 || Guadalupe Hacienda 20,000 6.00........ tee Angelo, g., Transvaal.................. 600,000 100 | 66 idualy,. eel. 4-8 6 43 &' @ 
Santo Tomas hnaiidl | | La Luz Hac. (Pa- | | Bonanza, a - Dldetucateea avag 200,000 | 1 0 0 |10 0 | June, 1903 4.4.8 <h B- @ 
aviadoras.......... 5,100 ...... } 2 3 eS fee 280 290 British South Africa.. : 4,436,019 | 1 0 0 | rts. |May, 1989 | 213 9 216 3 
San Felipe de Jesus, | La Reina (Chibua- | | | Cape Copper, 8S. = a. tek eer A 300,000 | 2 00 | 10 |June, 193 | 2 10 0 7B ¢ 
SVIRMOOR «<5 50 03.5500 3,600 ...... | 18 20 Ses eee Rs etenticd Ps pteole ts Cape Copper, pref., S. Africa.......... 75,000 | 2 00 | 1 0 |June, 193 | 2 10-0 21 0 
San Felipe de Jesus, | Naica (Chihuahua.). . Se ites 11,000, 13,000 City and Sub’n (Ne w), g., Transvaal..| 340,000 | 400 | 4 0 |Aug., 1903 | 6 7 6 2 =. 
aviada . 5 angeal wie BE ecta's Bing Qiait ld 10 Natividad (Oaxaca) | | Crown Reef, g., Transvaal. ‘ 120,000 100%{140 June, 193! 14615 0 17 5 O 
San Rafael 'y An., | | | | aviadora . 1,800 10.00 1,000, 1,100 De Beers Con., ‘d., pref., Cape Colony. 000 | 210 0 \|10 0 July, 193) 19 6 3 9 8 9 
Trompillo. . 1,200 12.00 1,360. 1,400 || Natividad (Oaxaca) | | | De Beers Con., def.. ..| 1,000,000 | 210 0 15 6 Mar., 1903 | 19 17 6 20 2 6 
San Rafael y “An., | aviadas. . 600 4.06 1,000 1,100 East Rand, Prop., Transvaal... ...-| 970,000 | 100 & 0 |dJune, 1903} 75 0 %128 
aviada. . - 1,200 4.00 510 520 | San Francisco Hac.. 6,000 1.00 52 55| Ferreira, g., Transvaal. wis 90, | 1.00 |15 0 |June, 1903 | 2B 6 2 6 6 
Soledad, av ‘iada.. ee 460 470 Santa Ana Huantila | | Geldenhuis Est., z., Transvaal. . <3 200,000 | 100 6 0 June, 1903 6 7 6 610 O 
Sorpresa, aviada. ... 960 5.00 330, 335 al NE oo ice 00 4,000 ...... Se eadaa eee Geduld, g., Transvaal.. wiinteseeb ok a es rts. |Mar., 1902 | 613 9 6 16 3 
; Jive en sede SOSaRTS ASae cal twrack Meavinent brane Jnion Hacienda......| 3,000 5.00 225) 240 Henry Nourse, g., Transvaal ||... 125,000 | 1 0 0 |10 0 |Feb, 193) 9 0 0 9 5 0 
| re | | | Jagersfontein, d., Orange, F.S........| 200, |} 5.00 6 0 |Nov., 1889 | 29 7 6 912 86 
eae Aes : Sip Npaeae —~ — oe " Jubilee, g., Transvaal Rr os areas ts haicaiece 50,000 | 1 0 0 5 0 |June, 1903 56 0 0 5 5 O 
*Values are in Mexican currency. Jumpers, Transvaal. ...| 100,000 | 1 0 0 5 0 |Aug., 1899 / 312 6 31 6 
- - —— - - Langlaagte Est., Transvaal... x 70,000 | 10 0 3 0 |Sept., 193) 40 0 4 2 6 
May Con., g., Transvaal.. .-.-| 238,750 | 1 0 0 3 0 |dJuly, 193 | 42 6 4 5 O 
Meyer & Charlton, gZ., Transvaal... ewe 100,000 | 100 3 0 |Fe 1903 a § 122 6 
Modderfontein, z., Transvaal......... 290,000 | 10 0 rts. Apr., 1902 | 9 16 3 918 9 
Namaqua, c., Cape Colony...... ¥ 94,331 | 2.0 0 2 0 |June, 1902 217 6 2 2 
Primrose (New), g., Transvaal. . = 325,000 100 20 |Feb., I 233 238 9 
se ab Mines, &, 8. Africa Sees .. | 1,795,956 5 0 40 | Sa hn ”. i's = 3 9 
obinson, g., Transvaal......... ar 750,000 | 5 0 0 5 6 | Aug 10 8 9 9 3 
SALT LAKE CITY.* July 4. | Robinson Deep, g., Transveal.........| 950,000 | 19 0 | 10 0 May, 193| 417 6 & O 0 
|Rose Deep, Transvaal. : 425,00 100 20 |Feb., 193; 8 6 0 9 0 0 
Salisbury, g., Transvaal... 100,000 | 100 2 0 |Mar, 1889 20 @ 2 2B 6 
p : “* : . ——_——— —— a - -—— ———_—_———— Sheba, &. Transvaal 1 eee? a 1,075,000 | 1 0 0 6 | July, pom ‘ 7 4 3 P ; 
Name 0 ‘ar | Hic 1} ame 0 illage Main Reef, Transvaal.... ate 000 1 0 0 5 0 | Oct., 902 | f 0 
Company |Val| Shares. | High | Low | Sales. || Gompany iPay| Shares | Bigh | low | Sales. | Wemmer, Transvaal................... 80,000 | 100 | 5 0 | May, 1093/1115 02 5 0 
Ajax ii . Bie | eM Be Pam ‘ » 100 | | Majestic Cop.. LE POne: vig ‘Gs a 3 deal a c.—Copper. d.—Diamonds. g.—Gold. 1.—Lead. s.—Silver. *Ex-Dividend. 3 
en Butler. 500, 13%, . ay Day. | 4 i Al : . 
sa rnia,. al 3 poy + Un = | || a =: Bonanza. me oe .2946| .35 1,300 
_  earee y -0844; . [5 etro. Seu ee '_ pe, Re 
Century... . elecseceee.| 4036] 4336 900 | Sacramento... 5 1,000,000 .23 .23%| 21,400 LONDON (By Cable. )* 
Gon. Mereur... | “"8." 1,000,000! 1.43 | 1149 645 || Silver Shield ..|....|..........| 0646) 108 |  1°750 t sui able 
Daly... 20; 150,000).......]....... ........ |; South Swansea.| 1} 300,000! 1746) .174%] 300) _ : _ = Sat Bet 
Daly-Jud: ze | 1) 300,000, 9.70 (10.00 450 || Star Con....... 4 1, 500,000 .2714; .28%4| 12,100) . 
Daly We st.. vat | 20 300,000 39.00 |40.25 08 | | 3 | Unele Sam.. | | 500,000.20 | 2236 | 6,100 Name of Company. duly 14. | July 21. HI Name of Company. July 22. July 22. 
Grand Central.| 1 5 .25 Pee SC Eee | A RISE 5 Fo EM 
L. Mammoth..| 1) 730°000 iP “3 10,600 00 || Victor nee} ‘I 500;090! a a CC "kn eet ae eS iz eer 22h ay fa he 
L. Washington) 34) 300,000) || Wabash -....... -:h ver alesesecwnes | 2136) .26%4) 5,200 Anaconda. .--| 4 5 0 | 4 5 © || Jagersfontein. . a a ee eee 
Mammoth:.....! 25) _ | Yankee Con.. ‘a 500,000.34 eT ae | __ 2,700 British § South Africa.....| 2 b ee See || Johannesburg Invest. Ss #9 Vas eh rate 
*By our Special Correspondent. All mines are in Utah. Total sales, 103,168 shares. een Ficidas 22) $8 3 | bu 3 || motgromee | oe Sl we 8 
—— ——= = |De Beers Con. def........; 19 7 6 | 20 3 9 || Rio Tinto,com......%.... 4 10 0 | 4 0 0 
ME SUN. ccs ondnceess} ka a ee | Simmer & Jack.......... ot ee ey 
El Oro, Mo es 7B ¢Ciise«. ll REE Ro 12B 0 1B 1% 
| | 
~ *Furnished by Wm. P. Bonbright & Co., , 15 Wall St., , New York. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
PARIS. July 11. 
Prices. Prices. . 
hans Par Par | | Prices. 
Name. | Shares. ———————_- Name. Share3. —————— | Capital Pp | Latest 
| Val. | Bi Val. i Name of Company. Country. | Product. a | ae ——_—_——- 
: hosel Bid Ask. | _ Bid. | Ask. — } y | Stock. | value.; divs. Opening. Closing. 
. ‘tie, Colo....| $10) 300,000! $0.45) $0.70 | Columbia Lead,Mo. $10 ~ 50,000 $12.00 13.00 ; | “Prance. | el) eee 
ork ye 100 o'350| “nl an 1 eee ag pow eae 15000 | Pp a epeae | Lower Cal.....|Copper........|............, 500 | 176.00| 1,361.00 1,405.00 
Centr.i C. & C., | 18°750| 73:50. 74.00 | Gra ite Bi t. Mt. 10| "000 | “gg Champ d'Or. . «cases wa cdf MMI. MOM ha cape 4 3,375,000 25 3.75 19.75 19.75 
Cent y ad, ub. wal 000 | . || Granite Bime Fraser River............ ‘| Brit. Col’mb..|Gold..... 2... ieee MB fs oc 6.50 ¥: 
- 2 MO. - ‘0, 100,000| _120.90' 130.00 || St. Joe Lead, Mo... |__10| 600,000 | _16.00__17.00 Huanchaca. . eerie SSS eet: 40,000,000 125 | 5,00 93.75 Py 
* Laurium.. ; . Greece.. ... Zine 16,300,000 500 25.00 339.00 x 
s By our Special Comzespondent. Metaux, Cie. Fran. de.. . France .. Metal dealers. 25,000,000 500 | 22.5 467.00 470.00 
ie Oh i eS a ee i Se a ee ae Nickel. . AN. Caled’ nia.. Nickel... 15,000,000 250 | 22.50 461.00 441.00 
‘Sedalia & California... .| Calif., U. 8....,Oil.... 1,000,000 Sie saad 8.25 7.50 
Vielle Montagne.. | Belgium 9,000,000 30 30.00 654.00 663.50 
PHILADELPHIA, PA * TERONTS, ONT.* 
— 2 ES Fea re ree , : Par Prices. Par Prices. 
] ] T , - Name of Company. val Sales. Name of Company. | ¥. SSRs 
_ at ey Par | July 15. | July 16. Juty 17. July 18. July 20. July 21. pon al High. | Low. |val | High. | Low. | . my 
it ’ y ‘4 | } -— —_— _ 

o. jval.|) BH. | |B. | | | | | | | | | BlackTail............. $1, .00 | 0 | | Granby Smelter....... $10| 4.75 | 2.% 
Am.A).ali,Mich) $50 | | | | Fe Gessoo oe ). ed : : ; +10 ee = : = ~ “ree eepen 
A ~ | $0)...... seeeee pesos lenses nities ashe oiie Sab entome ie eae tines Pee Pikes tira). hemp : * Pe aaa 
, reo » a Bs) Fores | Figs peaaze Ps 7 — earn meee... --- ‘an a oa i} Rove ficotia Ste el, com) 100 26% Ree EPR 

on, BO a GL locas s 1) OEE eneees bi saees looescs eegees wines peer ss : EC IL | RR TER OTE : Bq Seb eeene: 
_ S.,Pa.| 50) 22%) 22a 2G 2284 AAR 22H AR WA 22ZGH_—-9,098 Hominion Coal, com... 100| 1.00 26 |. || Rembier Cariboo. B.A Pek Bea 
ng eel, pfd| 100)......|..-.-+| merge PRR ay Rae ape SRNR Apres) Eee Faweas naeraelte Dominion 8. &1...... 100| .1534|  .1344)........ «| RABOPINDE «yn cankens xed Gee |S ae 9) PaaS: : 
v q-1 <8. Pal 5) 14%!) ee | Adg|.-..-- ly; 1 Be locseee "1,310 Dominion 8. «lL. -<pret | NR ga, Rs MT | St. Eugene............) 1] 48 cy eee 
ai asl. Pal 5O| 84 | % 8234| 84g 84 | Bt | 82% 83K; 82 | 9,559| Fairview ...... 1} .0634) 04 |........ 3. eS Eee Fo Beh, ees ceases 
Marwick I. & 8.) 10) 4421 | RE: Abe Pee | SERPS Set SSSR ora Nae SRST 1) .04 .03 6,500 || War Eagle Con... iB ae Be 10,500 
*R« orted by Townsend, Whelen & Co., 309 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. Total sales 10,463 shares, *Standard Stock and Mining Exchange. Total sales, 17,000 shares. 
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CHEMICALS, MINERALS, RARE EARTHS, ETC.—CURRENT WHOLESALE PRICES. 
(See also Market _ Reviews.) 


ABRASIVES— 

Carborundum, f.o.b. 
Falls, Powd., F. FF. FFF. 
IR nck bs sekobesKons<s 

Corundum, N. C 
Chester, BER... ccccccccesss 

Barry’s Bay, Ont 
Mont. car-lots, f.o.b. Chicago 
crushed Steel, f.o.b. Pitts- 


Ib. 
“ 


Emery, Turkish flour in kegs 
Grains, in kegs.........- 
Naxos flour, in kegs........ 
Grains, in kegs.......... 
Chester flour, in kegs....... 
Grains, in kegs.......... 
Peekskill, f.o.b. Easton, 
Pa., flour, in kegs...... 
Grains, in kegs.......... 
Crude, ex-ship N. Y.; Ab- 
bott (Turkey) lg. ton 
Kuluk (Turkey). 56 
Naxos (Greek) h. gr 
Garnet, as per quality........ sh. ton 
Pumice Stone, Am. Powd.... Ib. 
Italian, powdered.... ..... i 
Lump, per quality : 
Rottenstone, ground 
Lump, per quality........ 
Rouge, per quality 
Steel Emery, f.o.b. Pittsburg. . 


acips— 
Boracic, crystals 
Powdered 
Carbonic, liquid gas 
Chromic, crude........+...... 
Hydrofluoric, 30% 


Sulphurous, 
f.0.b. 


liquid anhy. 
Bound Brook, N.J. 


ALCOHOL—Grain 
Refined wood, 25@97% 
Purified. 


ALUM—Lump 
Ground 


ALUMINUM— 
Nitrate 
Oxide, com’l, common........ 
TGs) Vacubheeheen <5 beenes 


AMMONIUM— 
Carbonate, lump 
Powdered 


Lump 
Nitrate, white pure (99) 
Phosphate, com’l 


ANTIMONY—G lass 
Needle, lump 
Powdered, ordinary 
Oxide, com’l white, 95¢ 
Oom'l white, 95% 
om’l gray 
Sulphburet, com’! 
ARSENIC—White pow4. 


ASPHALTUM— 
Ventura, Cal 
Cuban 
Egyptian, crude 
Trinidad, refined sh. ton 
San Valentino (Italian),.......lg. ton 
Seyssel (French), mastic...... sh. ton 
Gilsonite, Utah, ordinary Ib. 
Selec or 
BARIUM— 
Carb. Lump, 80@902........sh. ton 
BOOR,.. cansoncioss ag, 
Powdered, 80@90% Ib. 
Chioride, com’l 
Chem. pure cryst.......<. . Rs 
Nitrate, powdered............ ”" 


Notge.—These quotations are for wholesale lots in New York unless otherwise specified, and are generally subject to the usual trade disccunts. 


Niagara Cust. Meas. 


| BARIUM 
Price.| Sulphate (Blanc Fixe)........ 
$0.08 | 

-10) 

07 @.10 
0414@.05 | 
OTKE 09% | 
L7@V74| 


Ib. 


BARYTES— 

Am. Crude, No, 1............sh. ton 
oo ee ee = 
Crude, No. 3 

Floated 
Foreign gray 
05% | BOTT WEES. ov ccccvscnens 
03% 
.05@.05% 
03% 
.05@.05% 
03% 
.05@.05% 


DAUEIES~Ga. or Ala. 


BISMUTH—Subnitrate 
Subcarbonate 


BITUMEN—‘‘B”’ 
01% 


02% 


26.50@30.00 
22.00@24.0" 
26.00 
25.00@35,00 
013@.02| CALCIUM—Acetate, gray.... 
01% * BROWER...» 
-04@.40| Carbide, ton lots f.o.b. 
0244@.04% agara Falls, N. Y., 
06@.20 Jersey City, N. J 
-10@.30} Carbonate, ppt 
BE RING sn ech vec cccnssncead 100 Ibs. 
CEMENT— 
-1034@.11 
-4@.11% 
12% 
20 
0B 
05 
ll 


cCERESINE— 
Orange and Yellow 
White...... peepee nevanssiares 
_| CHALK—Lump, bulk 
ad Ppt. per quality 
2.39@2.40)| o 
-60@.65 
1.20@1.50| CHROME ORE 
1. (50% ch.) ex-ship N. Y 
Bricks f.o.b. Pittsburg 
CLAY, CHINA—Am. com., ex- 


1.8% 
80 
3.90 
2.75@3. 
English, common 
ee ee 
Fire Clay, ordinary........... sh. ton 
BR cocci biehiesess<esenes 
Slip Clay sai 
~|COAL TAR PITCH 


oe 


gal. 


| 


03 
.03%4 
0334 
01% 


Smalt, blue ordinary 
BRE i. 16000600000 0055 5000 
COPPERAS—Bulk 
In bbis 
COPPER—Carbonate 
Chloride 
.0554| Nitrate, crystals 
09! Oxide, com’! 
-l2| cRYOLITE 
= EXPLOSIVES— 
"| Blasting powder, A 
.30@.40| Blasting powder, B 
.05144@.06| ““Rackarock,” A 
.0534@.0734 
09% 
-12 
OT 
16} 
.027%4@.03 | 
-0636@.0614 | 


07% 
08144 


Judson R.R. powder 
Dynamite (20% nitro-glycer- 





(30% nitro-glycerine) 
(40% nitro-glycerine) 
(50% nitro-glycerine) 
(60% nitro-glycerine) 
(75% nitro-glycerine) 
Glycerine for ultro (32-2-10° 
Pi Distanakudccesncsses * 


.01144@.0314 | 
05K@.06 | | FELDSPAR—Ground 


35.00 
16.00 
2100 

.03 
0334 


32.00] 


sh.ton 
'FLINT PEBBLES—Dan. Best.lg.ton 
French, Best 
FLOURSPAR— 
Am. lump, Ist Grade.........h. on 
Wn CED ew essnn sv acve 
Gravel and crushed, Ist gr.. “ 
ee ere ee 3 
Ground, Ist grade 
Ground, 2d grade.......... 


25.002 27.00 
26.00@29.00 
-0134@.02 
1.6744@1.76 
05 

coed | 





Cust.Meas. 


-024%@.02% 
-074%@.07% 


-  2.00@2.50 


134@.13% | 


11.50@14.00 


Price. 
0.01% GRAPHITE—Am. f.o.b. Prov- 
idence, R. L, lump 
. | Pulverized 
00) Am. puly., other than R. I., 
pap | f. 0. b., New York 
1.75 ee Le 
German, com. pulv 
Best pulverized 
Ceylon, common pulv 
Best pulverized 
| Italian, pulv 
5.50 | GYPSUM—Ground 
4.75 Fertilizer 
2.00 
2.25 
0B 
05 


English and French.......... 
[NFUSORIAL EARTH—Gr’d. 


-48 
1.40 


IRON—Muriate 
Nitrate, com’l 
ID ooo 55nS5 b0 0s Chdvivsccves 
Oxide, pure copperas color... 
Purple-brown 
Venetian redd...cccccccceess 
WORDS. ov cvcccccccesccscecece 
KAOLIN—(See China Clay.) 


KRYOLITH—(See Cryolite.) 
LEAD—<Acetate, white 


1.40 
95 


70.00 
05 
-70@.90 


2,00@2.15 

1.95@2.50 
80 | 

1.50@1.60 


, abt. 250 Ibs... bb 
Finishing 
MAGNESITE—Greece. 
Crude (95%) 
Calcined 
Bricks, best imp., f.0.b. N.Y.. 
‘* — domes., per qual., f.0.b. 
Pittsburg 
MAGNESIUM— 
Carbonate, light, fine pd 
EE. vv cvesviesccscoscevess 
Chloride, com’! 


13 
4 

3.25 
04@.054 
30 

10 “ 

24.75 
175.00 | 





Nitrate.......... Spabpiape sass 4 


Sulphate...........+. es” 100 Ibs. 


8.25 | MANGANESE— 
$.25| Crude powd. 
10.50 W@7is binoxide 
16.25 75@85% binoxide......... 
4.25 85@Ne vinoxide 
6.00 90@95*% binoxide 
5.00; Carbonate 
08 | meee Seeehebsnpsbaseseseee. 
Ore, 5 
1.75 | 
1.50 | waRBLE—Flour 
2,26@2.30 | MERCURY—Bichloride ..... 
2.28@2.40 | MICA—N. Y. gr’nd, coarse. 
Fi 


52M | 
.18@. 19 | MINERAL WwooL— 
25 | RE, GUGIONY . oc cccscccvccced sh. ton 


2 | 


= No. 2 

65 | Sulphate 
1.40| o7rs—Rlack, reduced 29 gr.: 

2 25@30, cold test............ gal. 
15, cold test 


Summer 
Cylinder, dark steam ref 
Dark, filtered 
Light, filtered 
Extra cold test............. 
Gasoline, 86°@90° 
Naphtha, crude, 68°@72° 
“Stove” 





8.00@9.00 | 
14.75 | 
11.75 | Calcutta, raw 
|OZOKERITE 


PAINTS AND COLORS— 
14.40 


13.90 
13.40 
12.40 
17.80 
16.50 


8.00@12.09 Litharge, Am. pow’d 


English flake 


.80 Glassmakers’ 





Cust. Meas. 


sh. ton 


Price. | 


$8.00 


30.00 | 


45.00) 


150.00 


014@0U1% 


014@.02 
0234@.B% 


-04@.08 | 


O14 
8.00@8.50 


7.00 
4.00 


14.00@ 16.00 


20.00 
37.50 
40.00 

2.45 


PAINTS AND COLORS— Cust. Meas. 
Metallic, brown.............. sh. ton 


Price 
$19.01 
18.00 
9.25@ 10.00) 
21.25@25.(0 
048 


| Orange mineral, Am 
Foreign, as to make 

Paris green, pure, bulk 

Red lead, American 


Turpentine, spirits........... gal. 
White lead, Am., dry.. see: a 
American, in oil ~ 
Foreign, in oil 
Zinc, white, Am., ex. dry.... 
Foreign, red seal, dry 
Green seal, dry 


POTASH— 


Caustic. ordinary 
Elect. (9%) 


Bicarbonate cryst 
Powdered or gran 
Bichromate, Am 


.05 Scotch 


0144 
04 


-05@.10 
-02 
61@.014¢ 
-01@.03 


-08%@.0814 


5.50@6.00 
15.50 
155.00 


150.00@200.00 


05 
-07@.09 
0134 


20| 
60 | 


5@.% 


014@.01%6 | 


-0U4@.0244 


0234@.03% | 
.034@.05% j 
-16@.20 

04 | 

-18@.19 | 

30 | 


Ib. .77| 
“sh. ton 33. — 00 | 
1 


19.€0 | 


25.00 | 


32.00) TALC_N. C., 1st grade . 


40.00 | 
1.00 | 
60) 
-20@.21 | 


‘annie 
-1384%@.14 | 
18@.18% | 


12@.13 
-144@.15 
-184@.13 | 
-2044@.20 

-25@.31 | 


14 | 


Bromide 
Carbonate (20@85%) 
Chlorate, powd 


iy le Manure go. 48@532.. 
——. 80@85 5% 


M.S -0934@.0954 

Vrussiate, yellow 134@. i 
Red 

2. a 

2.14 

41 


5| QUARTZ—(See Silica). 


a 18 
4.40 


3.20@3.35 
4.00@4 50 

Ig. ton 10.00@11.00 
6.1W@8.00 

12.00 @13.00 
2.50@4.00 

2.75 

.65 

334 


-85@1.10 
| SODIUM— 
| Bicarb., .0.b. Wk’s.. : 1.25 
| i 3.50 
1.60 
06% 


-15@.85 
-H0@.82%4 


3ALT—N. Y. com. fine 280 Ibs bbl. 
N. Y. agricultural sh. 


3ALTPETRE—Crude 
Refined 


SILICA—Best fcreign 
Ground quartz, ord 
Best 


Lump quartz 

Glass sand 
SILVER—Chloride 

— Crystals 





B 
Carbonated ash, high test, in 
bags, f.o.b. works........ 100 
Foreign, f.ob. N. Y 
Caustic, 6J@7?%, f.o.b. w'ks.. 1.65@1.70 
Foreign, f.o.b N A: G2. 00 
Chlorate, com’! 0734@.07% 
Hyposulphite, Am 1.60.@1.65 
I 1,70@1.9 
2.05 
5 ms 


.023@. 08: 1 
0934 

60 

67% 

05 

1 

8214 

01's 

0244 

1.85 

1.90 

Flowers, sublimed 2.15 


20.) 
N. Y., Fibrous, best.......... 10.228 
French, | eet 100, Ibs. , 2.5 
SE TERS + 3a <p 0 navinnn eee 2.6214 


| TAR—Regular 2.40 
Oil 4.20 
TIN—Crystals ‘ J 23 
Oxide es) 


URANIUM—Oxide 


|ZINC—Metallic, ch; pure. 
| Carbonate, pi 

| Chloride so ution, com’l 
( ga granular 


Shipments 
SEN duisicw xk Coacsaceaveans 
Phosphate 
ae * 
Sal soda, f.o.b. works........ 100 Ibs. 
Foreign, f.0.b. N. Y 
Silicate, cone 
Com’! 


| 3ULPHUR—Roll 


THE RARE EARTHS, 
| BORON—Nitrate 


37a. 40 | CALCIUM—Tungstate 


11% 


03 
-16 


10M | 


14 


04% | 


07 
-06 | 
(34Q. 0844 


-0634@.08 4 





(Scheelite) 
5 | | CERIUM—Nitrate 
; | DIDYMIUM—Nitrate 
| ERBIUM—Nitrate 
| GLUCINUM—Nitrate 
| LANTHANUM—Nitrate 
LITHIUM—Carbonate 
| LITHIUM—Nitrate 
STRONTIUM—Nitrate 
THORIUM—Nitrate 49@50%.. 
URANIUM—Nitrate 
YTTRIUM—Nitrate 
ZIRCONIUM—Nitrate 


Readers of the ENGINEERING AND 


MintnG JourNnat are requested to report any corrections needed, or to suggest additions which they may consider advisable. 





